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©ie  writer,  YUsuf  Easa  Shammas,  was  born  of  Arabic 
speaking  Protestant  parentage  in  Midyat,  a Syriac- speaking 
town  of  about  10,000  inhabitants  in  the  section  of  Mesopota- 
mia that  is  in  Turkey,  on  Monday,  October  19,  I9O8  ( or  Octo- 
ber 14,  1907  - records  were  lost  during  the  Christian  massa- 
cre of  I9I5).  The  population  of  the  town  consisted  mainly  of 
Syrian  Orthodox  (Jacobites),  Protestants  and  a few  Catholic 
and  Muslim  families.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  Kurdish  speak- 
ing;: and  Arabic  speaking  Muslim  villages  scattered  here  and 
there.  Religiously  the  Christians  were  fanatical  towards  Is- 
lam, and  looked  down  upon  Muslims  as  unclean  people. 

It  was  in  such  an  environment  and  in  a well-to-do,  pu- 
ritanically minded  family  that  the  writer  was  brought  up.  He 
attended  a Protestant  school  until  I9I5,  when  the  Ottoman 
Government  massacred  all  the  outstanding  Protestant  persona- 
lities in  the  town,  over  a hundred  in  number.  Realizing  that 
their  turn  was  soon  coming,  the  rest  of  the  Christians,  in 
July  16  of  that  same  year,  revolted  against  Isl£m,  Government 
and  people.  After  a siege  of  a week  by  the  government  and 
people  from  all  the  surrounding  Muslim  villages  the  revolt 
was  suppressed.  Many  of  the  Christian  inhabitants  fled  to  the 
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nearest  Christian  villages,  where  they  successfully  continued 
their  resistance.  Those  unable  to  run  away  were  massacred,  or 
(in  the  case  of  children  and  women)  carried  away  by  Muslims. 

The  writer  was  one  of  those  carried  away.  My  parents 
and  most  of  my  relatives  were  killed.  My  father  was  murdered 
before  the  revolt  took  place.  The'  sight  of  my  cousin  being 
slaughtered  like  a sheep,  my  mother's  naked  body  in  the 
street,  murdered  in  cold  blood  because  she  preferred  dlath  to 
denying  Christ,  and  the  sight  and  words  of  other  young  women, 
who,  encouraged  by  women  like  my  mother,  had  stood  firm  like- 
wise in  the  faith,  and  accepted  martyrdom,  are  among  the 
things  that  had  their  great  impression  upon  my  young  mind  and 
specifically  upon  my  attitude  to  Muslims.  I lost  all  sense  of 
security  and  gradually  developed  a bitter  hatred  for  Muslims 
collectively,  when  I was  told  by  the  Muslims  who  were  carry- 
ing me  away  that  I should  profess  Islam,  I yielded  out  of 
fear,  but  was  beset  at  the  same  time  with  a fear  that,  having 
denied  Christ,  I had  deserved  his  displeasure.  That  was  the 
kind  of  religion  that  penetrated  my  young  mind  at  home,  and 
of  which  I was  made  aware  by  the  behavior  of  those  who  pre- 
ferred martyrdom  to  living  as  Muslims. 

I 

Before  I was  deported  to  Mardin,  God,  twice  saved  me 
from  death.  I was  first  saved  at  the  hand  of  a Turkish  offi- 
cer who,  seeing  a Kurdish  soldier  about  to  empty  the  barrel 
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of  his  rifle  into  my  brains , while  I was  screaming  for  mercy , 
hurried  towards  me  and  folded  his  arms  around  me#  Another 
time  in  a neighboring  Muslim  village  where  this  Turkish 
officer,  who  had  now  adopted  me,  left  me  temporarily  with 
friends,  a Muslim  shot  at  me  because  I refused  to  go  with  him. 
But  X was  able  to  turn  the  corner  and  run  away#  Those  two  ex- 
periences also  left  their  impression  on  me  - a sense  of  fear 
mingled  with  a certain  confidence  in  God,  in  so  far  as  such 
thoughts  could  have  significance  for  my  young  mind. 

In  the  first  period  of  my  Muslim  life  in  Mardin  I led 
a more  or  less  comfortable  life.  My  Turkish  masters  were  kind 
to  me.  They  sent  me  to  a Muslim  religious  schodl,  where  I 
found  some  satisfaction,  and  a feeling  of  being  at  home,  as  I 
was  used  to  school  life.  The  portions  of  the  Quraan  which  I 
was  given  for  text  books  reminded  me  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mat- 
thew, my  last  text  book  in  my  Christian  school  in  Midyat#  In- 
termittently, I fait  proud  of  being  considered  the  son  of  a 
Turkish  officer,  belonging  to  the  ruling  class  of  the  coun- 
try. In  a few  months  I completed  the  recital  of  the  Qur*an 
and  received  a good  slap  on  the  back  of  my  head  as  a sign 
that  I had  completed  my  basic  learning  required  by  Islam.  In 
another  schodl  I completed  the  book  on  Muhammad^  birth  in- 
cluding chants  used  during  the  celebration  of  his  birthday# 

I was  now  declared  to  be  fourteen  ranks  above  a born  Muslim 
in  religious  virtues  and  value  in  the  sight  of  God.  In 
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spite  of  my  young  age,  I was  asked  to  go  up  to  the  minaret 
and  give  the  call  to  worship.  My  first  experience  of  this 
reminded  me  that  I had  done  something  against  the  desire  of 
God  as  a Christian.  For  some  time  the  idea  worried  me  until 

i 

I forgot  about  it.  During  religious  festivals  I was  asked  to 
recite  portions  from  the  Qur’an  over  the  dead  in  the  ceme  - 
tery.  it  was  considered  a great  virtue  for  a Muslim  to  have 
a convert  recite  the  Qur’an  on  his  or  her  dead  people.  Some- 
times that  gave  me  a sense  of  superiority,  the  more  so  be- 
cause I was  one  of  the  very  few  who  could  read. 

After  my  graduation  from  school,  however,  I was  gra- 
dually subjected  to  harsh  servitude.  Sometimes  the  work  that 
I was  demanded  to  do  was  above  the  ability  of  a child  of  my 
&ge<»  In  fact  older  boys  sometimes  could  not  do  it.  1 served 
a family  of  thirteen,  including  children  and  babies  whom  I 
had  to  tend  when  I was  free  and  they  annoyed  their  mothers.  I 
had  never  been  used  to  that  kind  of  life.  I was  very  miser- 
able. Even  though  I carried  all  the  food  home  from  the  town 
I was  often  forgotten  and  left  without  food.  Sometimes  I 
slept  without  having  had  anything  to  eat  for  two  days  or 
more.  My  clothes  in  winter  were  very  thin,  and  I walked  on 
the  snow  barefoot.  Moreover,  I learned  from  the  street  boys 
the  filthiest  language  imaginable.  Physically  and  morally  my 
life  was  in  danger. 
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All  these  things  reminded  me  of  my  Christian  life, 
and  made  my  heart  pant  for  home.  I had  never  forgotten  that 
I was  not  a Muslim  hut  a Christian.  So  why  should  I stay 
there  ? It  is  now  my  conviction  that  if  life  had  not  been 
made  hard  for  me,  I would  perhaps  have  remained  there  and  have 
been  now  a real  Muslim.  One  early  summer  evening  of  I9I&, 
depressed-;  and  feeble  from  fatigue,  I went  behind' a big  chest 
in  the  cellar  where  I used  to  sleep,  and  very  earnestly 
lifted  up  my  heart  in  the  prayer,  M lord  save  me  from  this 
place  in  three  days".  It  was  the  first  prayer  I had  uttered 
out  of  my  own  initiative.  Believe  it  or  not,  in  three  days 
I had  set  my  back  on  Mardin  and  was  on  my  way  to  Midyat  with 
a small  company  of  Muslims  whose  children  I promised  to  carry 
on  the  way  if  they  would  take  me  with  them.  They  were  not 
going  to  Midyat  itself,  but  I would  manage,  not  thinking  how, 
to  make  my  way  there.  The  distance  betwwen  Mardin  and  Midyat 
was  usually  covered  by  caravans  in  two  days.  Due  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  way  on  the  part  of  my  companions  it  took  me 
about  ten  days  to  arrive  at  my  destination,  after  many 
hardships  and  fear,  including  danger  of  murder  by  a band  of 
robbers  to  whom  we  were  exposed  and  from  whom  we  were  saved 
by  an  Arab  peasant  who.  endangered  his  life  for  ours. 

In  Midyat  I lived  with  my  single  sister  for  one  year. 

As  her  earnings  and  mine  were  very  meager  we  lived  with  great 
thrift.  Yet  I was  happy  I shared  in  the  earning  of  my  living, 
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and  had  the  opportunity  again  to  go  to  church  and  sing  some 
of  those  dear  hyans  I had  forgotten  while  at  Mardin.  Thanks 
to  my  sister's  care  end  effort,  in  a short  time  I gave  up 
all  the  had  language  I had  learned  and  used  in  Mardin.  There 
were  some  advantages  of  my  life  there  t<bo.  Besides  the  Turk- 
Kurdish  languages  I learned  and  added  to  my  Arabic 
and  Syriac,  the  one  great  lesson  I came  afterwards  to  learn 
was  that  Muslims  were  human  beings  like  us  Christians,  that 
we  could  live  together,  play  together,  eat  and  drink  together 
even  from  the  same  plate  and  bowl  without  becoming  defiled. 

In  faet  after  my  return  to  Midyat  some  of  my  most  intimate 
playmates  were  Muslims. 

In  1919  I went  back  to  Mardin,  this  time  of  my  own 
choice,  yet  not  to  my  Muslim  masters  but  to  the  American 
Near  East  Relief  orphanage.  After  the  orphanage  was  closed,  I 
continued  my  studies  in  the  same  school  through  the  Junior 
High  School,  I did  all  kinds  of  jobs  to  earn  my  board  and 
lodging.  My  tuition  and  other  school  expenses  were  taken  Pare 
of  by  the  American  Mission  there. 

One  afternoon,  during  the  month  of  Ramadan  - the  month 
of  fasting  for  Ifiislims--  I met  a friend  from  my  old  Muslim 
school.  He  asked  me  to  go  with  him  to  the  mosque  to  help  him 
light  the  candles  on  the  minaret  and  call  for  worship.  "But  I 
am  a Christian  now",  I said.  "But  that  has  not  changed  your 


appearance*  You  are  the  same  Yusuf,  and  you  can  do  the  job", 
was  his  answer.  He  was  so  earnest  in  his  pleading  that  I went 
with  him.  My  old  Muslim  teacher,  a shaykh,  welcomed  me  back 
and  was  happy  to  learn  that  I was  going  up  the  minaret,  where 
I agreed  to  light  the  candles  though  I let  my  Muslim  friend 
perform  the  adhan.  That  event  made  me,  as  a Christian,  feel 
more  at  home  with  Muslims,  and  like  them  more.  For  even  as  a 
Christian  I could  be  loved  and  be  kept  as  a friend  by  a 
Muslim. 

In  I925  the  American  School  at  Mardin  was  closed  by 
the  Turkish  Government  never  to  open  agdln.  As  my  old  inter- 
est. i a religious  work  increased  I made  my  way  to  Aleppo, 
where  for  two  years  I studied  at  the  American  Boys*  High 
School  (now  Aleppo  College).  The  American  Mission  at  Mardin 
financed  my  schooling,^  1 had  -{fixer  e>  good  contacts  with  Muslim 
boys  of  my  age,  especially  in  school.  There  was  a great 
difference  between  the  attitude  of  the  Muslims  of  Aleppo  and 
that  of  the  Muslims  of^Mardin-Midyat  region  in  Turkey  towards 
Christians.  The  Muslims  of  Aleppo  were  kind.  During  the  first 
World  War  they  had  protected  their  Christians,  including  Arme- 
nians, when  Jamal  Pasha,  the  Ottoman  governor  of  Syriaf desired 
to  massacre  them.  In  addition,  during  the  French  mandatory 
rule  over  Syria  from  1920  their  attitude  was  noble  and  humane 
towards  the  many  thousands  of  Armenian  refugees  flocking  in 
from  Turkey.  I still  could  not  forget  that  it  was  once  a Turk 
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and  another  time  an  Arab  peasant  pho  had  saved  my  life  from 
death.  It  was  clear  that  all  Muslims  were  not  alike.  There 
were  very  good  Muslims  and  there  were  good  Christians.  Why 
then  should  I keep  a grudge  against  all  Muslims?  Two  changes 
took  place  in  me.  (1)  My  attitude  was  changed  from  sectarian 
(or  communal)  to  a patriotic  one.  The  birth  place  of  this  new 
attitude  was  Aleppo.  (2)  My  love  to  Muslims  took  more  cpnorete 
shape,  even  though  at  times  a cloud  of  suspicion  darkened  the 
horizon  before  me  for  a while.  Even  Muslims  who  had  so  brutit- 
Ay.  wronged  us,  I was  convinced,  could  be  won  over  and  made 
good  useful  patriots.  The  most  fruitful  means  for  that,  I was 
also  convinced,  wad  a sound  Christian  education  which  would 
enable  them  to  discover  the  joy  and  peace  of  mind  the  Christ- 
ian life  offers.  Offensive  action  would  make  them  more 
bitter  enemies.  What  they  needed  was  honest  sincere  love, 
including  mine  personally.  -With  the  help  of  the  Kev.  Moro 
Witherspoon,  my  Sunday  School  teacher,  the  class  was  able  to 
hold  special  evangelistic  meeting s^Cor  Muslims.  We  gave  out 
tracts.  Muslim  newspapers  - very  few  then  in  number  - wrote 
against  those  activities  of  ours.  Though  we  never  gave  in, 
we  did  not  achieve  any  satisfactory  results,  perhaps  because 
our  attitude  exhibited  fanaticism  and  our  method  was 
destructive,  not  constructive* 

The  feeling  that  I should  prepare  myself  for  the 
Christian  Ministry  including  Muslim  evangelism  was  strength- 
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ened  by  the  constant  reminder ' that  the  reason  why  Sod  had 
three  times  saved  my  life  from  death  most  probably  was  that 
I should  dedicate  myself  to  that  service.  So  in  1928,  when 
I completed  my  High  School  studies,  I attended  the  Hear  Bast 
School  of  Theology  in  Beirut  (thencalled  "School  for  Reli- 
gious Workers").  All  this  time  every  now  and  then  I thought 
of  the  Turkish  family  X had  run  away  from,  especially’  the 
officer  who  had  saved  my  life.  So  I decided  to  write  to  him. 

I addressed  him,  "Bear  father".  A very  kind  and  appreciative 
answer  was  received  in  which  I was  addressed,  "My  dear  foster 
son".  Although  I did  not  continue  correspondence  with 
they  always  enquired  about  me* 

One  of  the  interesting  activities  I had  during  my 
school  period  in  Beirut  was  a trip  1 made  to  the  Euphrates 
region  in  North  Syria,  where  two  Christian  young  men  and  r 
myssS'  conducted  in  each  of  two  Kurdish-speaking  Muslim 
villages  a Baily  Vacation  Bible  School  for  the  children, 
and  social  activities  for  the  young  people.  Very  good 
relationshipswere  built  up* 

■ In  I933  1 earned  a B.A.  degree  from  the  American  Uni- 
versity of  Beirut  and  a-Biploma  in  Theology  from  the  Near  East 
School  of  Theology.  I was  then  invited  to  be  in  charge  of  a 
church  and  a school  in  Kami shli, North  Syria, for  the  Protest- 
ant refugees  from  Turkey.  I had  alreafy  done  pioneering  work 


there  five  years  before  that  in  organizing  that  church,  A 
number  of  our  Muslim  adolescent  students  cooperated  in  Christ- 
ian activities  of  their  own  initiative,  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  their  parents,  Two  of  them  openly  professed  the 
Christian  faith,  a third  one  played  the  role  of  Nicodemus. 

But  he  was  more  than  a sympathizer;  he  regularly  studied  the 
New  Testament  which  he  kept  in  his  pocket,  even  after  he  10ft 
school.  The  rest  of  the  Muslim  students  as  well  as  the  Jews 
took  part  in  Christian  activities  during  Christmas  and  Easter. 

In  1938,  I was  a teacher  in  Aleppo  College,  Aleppo, 

Syria,  where  I was  afterwards  appointed  head  of  the  Department 
of  Religion  and  Ethics  and  acting  head  of  the  Arabic  Depart- 
ment. My  experience  with  Muslim  youth  had  now  become  richer,. 
The  classes  in  religion  and  in  Arabic  literature  (the  section 
dealing  with  Muhammad,  the  Qur*an  and  Muslim  thought ) were 
among  the  most  interesting  and  useful  courses  I taught.  They 
brought  about^healthy  relationship  between  Christians  and 
Muslims,  and  a sense  of  fellowship  that  embraced  all.  Many  of 
the  Muslim  students  acquired  an  appreciative  sense  of  Jesus 
and  his  religion,  which  clearly  affected  their  outlook  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  the  teachings  of  the  Qur3an.  fact  a 
number  of  them  had  a reasonable  understanding  of,  and  accept- 
ed such  Christian  Doctrines  as  God»s  fatherhood  of  mankind 
and  in  a special  sense  of  Jesus.  A student  from  one  of  the 
outstanding  Muslim  families  of  the  city  declared  once  in  the 
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presence  of  his  Muslim  classmates  that  Jesus  was  the  only- 
authentic  Apostle  of  God  and  that  Muhammad,  in  view  of  his 
approval  and  propagation  of  war,  was  the  greatest  enemy  of 
G-od.  Though  the  argument,  very  fierce,  was  put  down  in  class, 
it  continued  among  tne  Muslim  students  outside  the  campus. 

In  1947  I attended  the  School  of  Religious  Education 
of  the  Hartford  Seminary  Foundation,  where  in  I949  I earned  an 

1 

M.A.  degree  in  Religious  Education. 

In  I950,  after  one  more  year  of  service  in  Aleppo 
College,  in  spite  of  the  direct  wholesome  contact  I had  with 
Muslim  youth  there,  I was  persuaded  to  accept  an  invitation 
to  teach  Islamics  and  Old  Testament  at  the  Near  East  School 
of  Theology  on  the  "basis  that  here  I would  have  - and  now  do 
have  - the  opportunity  to  prepare  Christian  leaders  to  carry, 
on  a larger  scale,  the  work  I was  doing. 


It  is  the  writer’s  conviction  that  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  Muslim  lands  has  thus  far  failed  its  calling  with 
respect  to  these  Muslim  brothers  in  humanity.  It  is  time 
that  she  should  awake  to  hear  their  earnest  call, 
and  help  us"^ 


0^ 


"Come  over. 
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OHAPTEI  I 
BIOGRAPHY  OP  AL-GHAZllJ 
(45O-5O5/IO59-UII  A.D.) 

Abu  Hamid  ibh  Muhammad  al-Ghazal£ , a Persian  Muslim 
philosopher  and  theologian,  was  born  in  Tus,  Khurasan,  or 
rather  in  a village  In  that  district  called  Ghazalah.  His 
father  was  a spinner  and  seller  of  wool.  Although  materially 
poor,  he  was  a generous  man.  Before  his  death  he  asked  a 
sufl  friend  to  take  care  of  his  two  sons,  Abu  Hamid  and 

e 

Ahmad,  and  spend  whatever  fortune  he  left  behind  on  their 
education.  The  friend  did  all  he  could  to  carry  out  the 
father* s wish,  until  the  meager  fortune  was  exhausted.  Then 
he  advised  the  two  boys  to  attend  a school  (madrasah) . where 
they  could  get  free  education  and  board. 


The  two  boys  enrolled  in  a madrasah  at  Tus,  where 
^ — • 

Abu  Hamid  studied  Divine  law  (or  religion)  (fiqh)  under 
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Radhkanf.  Later  in  Jurjah  he  studied  under  Imam  Abil  Hasr  al- 
Isma*flf,  on  whose  lectures  he  took  full  notes* 

On  his  way  back  to  Tub  robbers  took  away  all  he  had, 
including  the  bag  containing  his  notes*  On  his  request,  the 
chief  of  robbers  gave  him  back  his  bag  of  notes.  He  spent 
three  years  in  Tus  studying  those  notess  until  he  mastered 
them.  According  to  ; Gardner  it  was  at  this  period  of  his 
life  that  he  began  the  study  of  sufism  "under  the  guidance  of 
rnsuf  al-Hassaj".  His  inquisitive  mind  drove  him  to  seek 
freedom  from  the  limitations  and  fetters  of  human  authority 
Xt^iil^d)  in  matters  of  doctrine  and  faith,  and  to  enlarge  his 
range  of  knowledge  in  scholastic  theology  and  attain  authentic 
knowledge  of  realities.  So  he  left  for  HaysSbur  (or  Hiflhap&) 
to  attend  the  lectures  of  Abi*l*»Macair  al-JuwayniC,  known  as 
Imam  al-Haramayn,  then  in  charge  of  the  Uizamiyyah  school 
there.  Under  this  celebrated  suff  scholar  he  studied  the 
different  systems  of  religious  thought  (madhahib) , learned 
dialectics  and  logic,  and  studied  philosophy*  But  above  all 


, Subkl,  A.T.,  Tabaqat  al-Shaf i ^gyat  al-Kubra  (al-Husay- 
niyyah  press,  Cairo, *1324  A.H.)  Vol.  fvf  p.  I03  - hereafter 
referred  to  as  Tabaqat  IT, 

_ . . (3)  Gardner , ff.R.y. , - Al-i5hazair  (the  Islam-Series-Christian 
Literature  Society  for  India,  Madras,  Allahabad,  Calcutta, 

p. 8-hereafter  referred  to  as  Gardner. 

P*-H5±* 

n Redhouse,  J.W. , A Turkish  and  English  Lexicon  (Boyajian, 

Constantinople,  I890)p*2082,  2il7~  hereafter  referred  to  as 
Redhouse j Encyclopaedia  Britannlca  (Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Inc.,  Chicago,  I94JJ  Vol.  lo,  p.  33lf. 
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he  leatned  from  this  teacher  the  courage  to  forsake  the  paths 
the  taqltdls  trod.  He  proved  to  be  so  brilliant  and  schol- 
arly in  his  work  that  he  became  one  of  the  three  favorite 
pupils  of  Imfin  al-Haramayn.  In  describing  these  three  pupils 
the  Imam  said,  "Al-Ghaz£lf  is  a copious  sea,  ^^al-KiyS  a -tear- 
ing lion,  and  al-Khawaff  a burning  fire".  On  another  occasion 
he  is  reported  to  have  said  of  these  same  pupils,  "When  they 
debate  together,  verification,  (ta^Ta) belongs  to  al-KhawSff, 
intuitive  hypotheses  (hadsiyyat)  to  al-Ghazall,  and  clear 
exposition  to  al-Kiya.  ^ let  in  spite  of  the  high  opinion 
the  Imam  held  of  al-Ghazalf • s abilities  it  is  reported  that 
he  was  not  completely  sincere  in  the  way  he  outwardly  boasted 
of  him,  as  he  was  at  heart  somewhat  jealous  of  him  and  dis- 
pleased with  the  spirit  of  pride  he  developed  and  his  con- 
tempt for  others,  as  a result  of  his  natural  gifts  and  his 
superiority  over  others  in  accomplishments.^  While  still  a 
pupil,  al-Ghazall  assisted  his  teacher  the  Imam  in  teaching. 

At  the  same  time  he  disputed  and  wrote  on  every  subject  with 
the  purpose  of  refuting  the  views  of  innovators  and  philo- 
sophers. According  to  Sallba  and  *Ayyad  it  was  possibly  there 


.pg ) JEftfoqa* » IT*  p;103i  Cf  Qumayr,  Y, , Op.  cit.  i.p.fi: 
apparently  quoting  Al-Zabldl,  has  mu^HSTdrowninii 
instead  of  mughdia:  (copious)  - ibid.  T.  qs5^  g (drownin^ 


is)  Ta^aoSt.  TVr 

(7)  ibid,  it.  p. 


P.  106. 

107;  of. 


Qumayr,  I.,  Op. cit..  I,  p.  6/ 
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that  his  doubts  about  science  started 


Sometime  after  the  death  of  the  Imam  in  478/1085, 
al-Ghazall  left  Naysabur  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Nizam 
al-Mulk,  the  vizier  of  the  SeljulT king  Malik  Shah.  At  the 
court  of-^izam  al-Mulk  al-GhazalT  had  the  opportunity  to  dis-- 
pute  with  learned  men  and  refute  his  opponents.  Nizam  al- 
Mulk  admired  him  and  appointed  him  teacher  at  the  Nizamiyyah 
SM^asah  at  Baghdad  (484/1091),  where  300  pupils  gathered 

■he  oroatod  by 

legal  opinions 
(£atwa)  ho -exprooeed,  he  gained  a great  reputation. 


*f*>>** 


around  him.  There,  due  to  the  good  iaparooedon^ 
his  skill  in  lecturing  and  writing  and  j^sound 


•* 


i 


On  completing  his  writing  against  scholastic  theo- 
logians (al-mutakflllimin)  and  their  unsatisfactory  methods  of 
argument,  along  with  his  teaching  in  the  madrasah,  he  engaged 
in  the  study  of  philosophy  for  three  years  all  by  himself ^ 
He  gave  special  attention  to  the  writings  of  al-Earabl 
(d.95P  A.D.)  and  Ibn  slna  (980-1037  A.D.).  It  was  then  that 
he  wrote  his  book  Macasid  al-Ealasifahf  in  which  he  gives  an 
exposition  of  the  philosopher*^.  views.  He  followed  that  by 
his  book  ( Tahafut  al-Ealasifah) t in  which  he  refutes  their 


cus 


— Toca^oaoT  ■"  OQ vT  al-Naslir  al-irabi;  Damas- 

1 > Pt29,-  hereafter  referred  to  as  Munoidh 

(9)  IWd.  P.  85?  ( quoted  also  in  labaoat.  I7,~P.  l2&£. 
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views,  e*g,  concerning  creation,  attributes  of  God,  immortal- 
ity, etc* 

later,  while  he  was  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Ta/llmis,  as  the  Isma^llls  or  Ba^inls  were  called 
in  Khurasan  then,  he  received  orders  from  the  Khallfah/11^ 
al-Mustazhir,  to  write  against  them.  So  he  made  a good  expos- 
ition of  their  views  and  claims  in  his  ho oh  al-Mustaahirf a 

" 11  ■ 1 ■ ■ 9 

which  he  later  followed  by  other  books,  and  refuted  their 

teachings  concerning  the  Infallible  Imam  (il-Imam  al-Ma*sum). 

# 

who,  they  claimed,  should  be  resorted  to  for  right  guidance. 

later,  and  while  still  attending  to  his  teaching  duties 
in  the  madrasah,  he  started  studying  suflsm, especially  in  such 
books  as  flut  al-Qulub  by  al-Makkl  (d.  388/998)'  and  books  by 
al-Muhasibl  (d.  243/857)  and  others. (l3)  All  his  intellectual 
studies  until  then  had  provided  him  with  a belief  based  on 

certainty  (*fman  yaqlnl)  in  God,  prophethood  and  the  last  lay 
(al-Yawm  al^akhir). 

As  to  bliss  in  the  other  world,  he  was  now  convinced 


f 


10)  Ibid,  17,  p.  86ff , 95ff. 


j.  « p.  I09w(but  cf,  p,  108,  note  (1)  where 

ing  to  Sallba  and  <Ayyad  it  was  Nizam  al-Mulk  that  desi 
to  do .Hart)*  I.PV119. 

ll2)  Munqidh.  p.  119 

(13)  Ibid,  p.  122,  l23f. 

(14)  T5I7.  p.  12 6f. 


accord- 
desired  him 


that  it  could  not  be  obtained  except  through  piety  forsaking 
the  world  and  worHly  things  ^md  seeking  approach  to  Godi*^ 

As  a result  he  underwent  a severe  inner  struggle  which  con- 
tinued for  six  months.  Psychologically  and  physically  its 
effect  was  so  great  that, as  he  himself  states,  he  could  n*i- 

the(l5)aCh  ^ Utt6r  a W°rd#  and  finally  he  fel1  hopelessly 
sick.  The  struggle  ended  in  ^giving  up  in  488/1095  ^ /" 

his  position  as  professor  in  Baghdad.  Then,  forsaking  fami- 
ly, wealth  and  fame  he  decided  to  leave  for  Syria,  under  the 

/ \ 

guise  of  pilgrimage  to  Makkah  and  Madlnah. 

In  Syria  he  spent  about  two  years  in  complete  retirement, 
giving  himself  to  sufl  exercises  and  spiritual  discipline  , 
often  roaming  out  in  the  country  and  desert.  For  sometime 
he  shut  ,U£)  himsel?  in  the  minaret  of  the  mosque  at  Damascus 
and  spent  all  hi  s j ay  there.  From  Damascus  he  went  to 
Jerusalem,;  where  he  shut(up)himself^imi lar ly  in  the  Dome 
of  the  Bock.  -Finally  he  decided  to  perform  the  duty  of  pil- 
grimage to  Makkah  and  Madlnah,  visiting  on  his  way  first  the 
grave  of  Abraham  at  al-KhaHl^  (Hebron) . From  there  apparent- 
ly he  went  back  to  Damascus,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 


(15)  Ibid.,  p.  128f  $ 

(16)  MUnaidh.  p.  I29 
U7)  Tabaqgt . IV, p. 


cf.Bif 5*1,1,  p.  109. 

I07fj  Bifa*l,I,p.  I22f. 
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worship  in  the  zawiyah  at  the  Umawl  mosque,  known  than  . as 
al-JJaariyyah  (after  Sbaykh  Hair  al-MaqdisI) .known  today  as 
al-Zawiyat  al-Ghazaliyyah  (after  al-Ghazall).  It  was  during 
this  period  that  he  started  writing  his  Thy«»  emiT™  piinri16^ 
and^^erhaps  taught  it  in  that  same  Zawiyah.**  Prom  Damas- 
cus he  went  to  Cairo  and  Alexandria?*^  After  having  spent 
about  ten  years  out Aide  ‘Iraq,  the  prayers  of  his  children, 
his  conoem  about  his  family  affairs,  and  his  own  personal 
aspirations  drew  him  back  home. 

He  visited  Baghdad,  hut  not  as  a regular  teacher  at 

(2l) 

the  madrasah.  Instead  he  held  meetings  (majalis)  for 

. . (22) 
preaching  and  for  teaching  his  Ihya*  , At  home  in  (Pus  he 

lived  in  seclusion  giving  himself  to  medication  and  the 

observance  of  the  appointed  times  of  worship,  and  to  writing, 

until  his^ writings  became  known  everywhere  and  met  no  contra- 
diction. 

The  decline  of  faith  and  the  corruption  of  life  among 


(18)  Gardner,  p*  21, 

£iverSe  accounts  given  as  reasons  for  al- 
Ghazai^s  departure  from  Damascus  see  Tabaq£t,IY,p,  iQ4f • 

cf  Gardner,  p,  18  and  19  n.  2.  * 

(20)  Some  thin*  that  from  Egypt  al-Ghazall  planned  to  go 
hi  ibn  ^J-ian  of  Maghrib , who  was  known  for 

•n.B5t  heaxlnS  of  ills  death  he  changed  his 
d /oi  wn  I ||bajat,iy,p,  105?  Hif5«I,  I,  p.  124. 
Tabaoat^Iv!end  has  gaJUs  (in  the  singular) 

hi^bLralM^K  .^77II,I,P-  126  (5UOting  al-MaqrlzI  in 
(23)  ptbaqac,  IT.  p.  108. 
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Muslims,  including  learned  men  and  sufis#  grieved  his  heart. 

A call  from  within,  and  strong  advice  by  concerned  sufi  lead- 

ers  compelled  him  to  leave  his  retirement  and  accept  the  re- 

peated  invitation  by  PaKhr  al-Mulk^Wier  of  Sanjar,  ruler 

of  Khurasan,  to  teach  in  the  Kizamiyyah  madrasah  at  Naysabur 

Al-Ghazal3V  s sole  and  sincere  purpose  was  to  bring  about  a 
(27) 

reform  under  the  patronage  of  Fakhr  al-Mulk  and  the  ruler. 
Thus  after  about  ten  years  and  a half  of  retirement  from  ac- 
tive life^^he  became  professor  in  that  madrasah  in  the  ele- 
venth month  (&hPl-Qacdah)  of  the  year  4S9/1106.  The  time  he 
enjoyed  that  patronage,  however,  was  very  short,  as  lakhr  al- 
Mulk  was  assassinated  in  500/1106.(29)  Al-Ghazill  was  now 
exposed  to  the  slander  and  attacks  of  his  opponents,  which 
he  bore  patiently  and  silently. 


Sometime  later  he  retired  to  Tus,'  where,  close  to  his 

o 9 

residence,  he  opened  a madrasah  for  those  who  sought  learning 
in  the  law  (fuqaha3 ) and  a khanqah  for  those  who  sought 


instruction  in  the  way  of  the  sufls.  At  the  same  time, 

• * 

»,Ap?0147SrlPtl011  °f  thiS  "situat lon'I s "given *In~ 

7 f25)’  Al-Ghazali' s own  claim  is  that  the  invitation  came 

from  the  §ultan  himself  * ibid,  p.  151 

_ j26)/2ettersteen,  K.V. , *Eakhr  Ul-Mulk"  (Encyclopaedia  of 
Islam)(Leyden,  E.J.  Brill  Itd.j  1913-1934),  Yol.'  Ill,  p.  45- 
hereafter  referred  to  as  E._  Islam.  Cf  also  Qurnayr,  Y.  Qp.cit. 

(27)  Munqldh,  p.  I53f. 

^^(28)  Eleven  lunar  years  (one  lunar;year=354  days)-Ibid,  p. 

(29)  According  to  Macdonald,  as  quoted  by  Gardner,  his 
assassination  was  in  Kuharram,  the  first  month  of  that  year- 
ly* P.  19,  n.  3.  J 
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while  continuing  writing,  he  gate  himself  to  careful  study  of 
hadlth,  which  he  had  thus  far  freely  used  and  carelessly  quo- 
ted. He  studied  the  two  Sahlhs  t that  of  Muslim  and  that  of 

4'  • • 

al-Bukharl , as  well  as  the  S^tnan  of  Abf  Da*ud  and  thousands 
of  various  traditions.  Thus  he  made  full  use  of  his  time, 
teaching,  preaching,  writing  and  studying,  without  neglecting 
his  devotions  and  acts  of  worship,  until  he  passed  away  in 
Tus  on  the  fourteenth  of  JamadI  II,  505  A#H. (December  18th, 
1111A.D.). 


(^O)  Rifa’I,  p.  131;  Zwemer,  S.M. , a Moslem  Seeker  after 
God^  (New  York,  Fleming  H. , Re veil  Company,'  I92O),  p.  I36. — 


CHAPTER  II 

THEOLOGICAL  DOCTRINES  AND  OTHER 
FACTORS  THAT  INFLUENCED 
AL-GHAZALI 

The  growth  and  development  of  al-Ghazall  as  thinker 
and  writer,  including  that  stage  in  his  life  termed  "spiritual 
journey",  or  "conversion",  was  the  outcome  of  the  interaction 
of  internal  and  external  forces.  His  innate  capacities  and 
natural  tendencies  from.within  and  the  diverse  intellectual,  | 

* | rw~C 

spiritual,  and  at  times  political  factors  had  their  bearings  ! 

upon  his  mode  of  thinking  and  often  conditioned  his  writing,  1 
as  will  be  see^u 


It  was  the  third  century  of  the  fcbSasid  Caliphate, 

' Politically  it  w a period  of  weakness  and  decline,  when  the 
Saljuk  Turks,  in  1055  A.D.  (three  years  before  al-Ghazall’s 
birth),  had  Baghdad  and  all  *Iraq.  in  their  grapp.  At  the 
same  time  the  Fatimid  propaganda  (e.g,  through  the  Batinls) 
was  threatening  not  only  the  *Abbtsid  Caliphate  but  the  Sunni 


madhhgfc  and  rule  as  a whole.  This  ShIcI  danger  was  respom- 
sIIQb  for  the  establishment  of  the  Nizamiyyah  schools  by  the 
Saljuk  Turks. ^ ^.0n  the  other  hand  it  was  perhaps  the  greatest 


• One  evidence  of  that  and  of  the  motivating  factors  for 
al-Ghazalf  s attack  on  the  BatinIs(or  Tacllmls)  is  the  Ruler* j 
desire  from  him  to  write  agaiAst  them^Iunqidh.  p.  I09  . 
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age  of  intellectual  activity  and  progress  in  Muslim  history. 
it  was  tlw  age  of  -intellectual  disputes  and  controversies 
among  the  different  schools  of  thought  and  sects  in  Islam. 

This  was  due  to  the  invasion  of  the  Muslim  world  by  Greek 
philosophy,  together  with  some  Indian  and  even  Persian  ele- 
ments. it  the  same  time  polemical  writings  between  Christ- 
ians and  Muslims  were  not  lacking. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  al-Ghazill  appeared,  and 
from  those  various  fountains  he  drank  his- fill  and  quenched 
his  thirst.  He  made  a thorough  study  of  the  religious  sciences 
of  the  day  and  all  aspects  of  philosophy .wfai^kls.ihquMiiiTre 
i put  to  thorough  examination,  sifted,  in  some  cases 
synthesized,  and  finally  converted  its  choice  of  things  to 
iioble  purposes  and  ends* 


Prom  his  adolescent  years,  before  he  was  twenty,  as  he 
himself  states,  his  inquisitive  mind  was  never  satisfied  with 
\\  ^kings  taken  for  grated,  or^accepted  on  mere  human  authority  1 
The  first  evidence  of  this  appears  in  connection  with  reli- 
gious belief So  Healizing  that  each  individual  acquired  by 


ir,  ,rTnTr^‘  rf  DweeunMR,  j.w.,  Islam  and  Christian  t h«n. 
ll8V 35Se£orth  London’  !9557T7i5-‘i  II,  70lo  i,j>. 

5f  262"30®-  on  al-Ghazill* s owA  pJli- 

(3)  Munqidh,  p*  67. 
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inheritance  the  religion  of  the  family  in  which  he  was  born, 

he  began  to  question  the  truthfulness  of  the  beliefs  he  him- 

(4) 

self  had  acquired  from  childhood.  It  was  not  the  truthful- 
ness of  Islam  as  a religion  that  he  questioned,  but  beliefs 
about  it  and  those  related  to  i$.  (I t was  an  intellectual 
turning  point  in  his  life,  which,  in  time,  culminated  in 
his  spiritual  conversion. 


As  has  already  been  indicated,  it  was  this  yearning 
for  the  knowledge  of  realities  beyond  the  limitations  of 
traditional  authority  that  motivated  his  trip  to  Imam  al-Hara- 
Aayn  at  Naysabur.  The  subjects  he  studied' ^this  celebrated 
Shafi*!  sufl  scholar,  and  the  way  they  were  transmitted  to 
him  had  a strong  impression  on  his  thinking  and  writing;  Be- 
sides freedom  from  the  method  of  taqlld.  he  acquired  the  logic- 
al or  rational  evaluation  of  religious  matters.  But,  as  can 
be  evidenced  from  such  things  as  his  doctrine  of  faith (*imani , 

> belief  concetning  life  after  death  (Hell  tfck- 

4 (q\ 

en  as  a temporary  residence  for  believers) , he  was  an  or-’ 


m E2id,  P.  69f. 
l5)  P.  xvif  above. 
[6)  Al-Ghazali, 


m i;  a?!TTi!  &yyu*la  1 1-lalad  »with  Prench  translation  by 

I.  Sabbagh,  (Catholic  Press,  Beirut , 1951) , p.  15  - Hereafter 
referred  to  as  Awuhl»l-walia . ’ ” P,  ;>  Hereaxter 

4x*  of  compulsion  in  the  universe 

in  hisja^grlj  al-Quds  fl  Madlri.j  Ma‘rifat  al-lafs.  (me 


present  book) , p.  200  - hereafter  referred  to  ad  Ma *Sri i . 

S*  39  below;  al-Madnun  Bihl  ‘■aU  Ghayrl 
ggfi-y- - ro , 1309  A.H.  ) , p.  20-  hereafter 

(ibid  n oa?nal  compensation  in  Paradise 

fiiB  ®°re  liberal  position  later  as  in  Ma*ari.i. 
p.  177-179, 182f;  p.xsxviii  with  n.  44  below.  — — — **■' 
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thodox  (i.e.,  Ashlar!)  Muslim.  As  such  he  submitted  every 
thing  he  tackled, including  evaluation  of  religious  beliefs  ' 
and  conclusions,  to  the  authority  of  the  Qur’an  and  the 
support  of  the  sunnah,  both  of  which  sources  he  quoted 
extensively^)  His  orthodoxy,  further,  exhibits  itself  in  his 
attack  on  such  innovators  as  the  Anthropomorphists  (Mushabbi- 
— ^ Hlassimah)  and  the  Mu'tazilah  on  such  subjects  as 
the  attributes  of  Sod  and  beatific  vision  of  Him  in  the 
hereafter,  both  of  which  he  bases  on  the  doctrine  of  al-mu- 
Mialafahj/10)  so  in  fighting  innovators  and  philosophers, 
al-Shazall  was  actually  taking  his  own  post  in  the  Ash‘arl 
defensive  lihe  of  orthodoxy,  following  the  same  method  they 
followed  of  attacking  the  opponent  by  his  own  weapons,  a 
method  he  admits  as  authentic  but  attributes  to  the  theolo- 
gians themselves  ana  not  to  the  philosophers.^11) 

Among  other  things  which  al-Shazall  acquired  and  made 
use  of  are  the  Ashlar Is'  attempt  at  a mutual  submission  of 
religion  and  scientific  theories  to  each  other  with  the  pur- 
pose of  defending  their  views,  and  the  use  of  such  theories 
in  theological  studies  and  disputesf12)  He  himself  states 


and  ^ several  other^orS! eXampl6S  are  hls'*Op»  Mfarlj 

P.  93fi  of.  Tabaqat , iy,  p.  123,  126. 


P.  74fj 


t.  xapapax 
M&nqidh, 


P.  93f. 
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that  he  was  criticized  for  the  use  he  made  of  "some  of  their  • 
vocabulary"  some  of  which  he  claims  to  hafe  already  been 
found  in  books  on  divine  law  (kutub  shar*iwaM . and  the  mean- 
ing  of  most  of  which  is  expressed  in  other  terms  in  many  gufl 
books.  3 Some  of  this  "vocabulary"  (or  rather  theories)  Ire 
the  theory  of  the  ultimate  atom,  (.iawhar  fard^)^  the  °T'' 

-order  of  creation  in  the  system  of  causati^hila  the  theory  £*—  ' 

of  causation^tually^am^ His  isV^ence  theory  */*  . 

of  causation;  "^and  may  be  considered  in  a way  an' orthodox  '' 


Muslim  version  of  the  Neoplatonic  system,  possibly  borrowed 
mostly  by  way  of  sufism,  with  one  essential  difference  : In 
al-Ghazall's  system  the  sole  Cause  and  the  moving  force  in 
the  universe  is  God,^)  the  Piret  Real  Qne>  By  ^ Qf 

He  first  created  the  First  Intelligence,  the  noblest  of  all 
created  things,  before  any  matter  or  time,  then  the  Soul,  and 
then  primary  matter  (ha^ula^)  with  the  excellence  of  the 
First  (or  universal)  Intelligence  and  Soul  is  contracted  the 
excellence  of  the  prophetic  mind  and  soul  as  compared  with 


LacLuniwah 


343~~A. h]T t _p.  2 8 , 29738;  31,  37  ’ ^f-TBSTro , 

Madnunj Pp . ^15 'and  ^artioul“ly  the  last  paragraph);  of  also 
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the  other  human  intelligences  and  soulsf1?)  He  is  not-  only 
the  Creator,  but  also  permanent  Sustainer,  Supervisor  and 
Guide. At' the  same  time  he  admits  as  correct  certain  vi?ws 
of  his  opponents,  such  as  the  view  held  by  some  philosophers, 
as  well  as/the  Mu'tazilah,  that  God's  knowledge  of  Himself  is 
not  something  additional  to  Himself  (or  being) <*«)  He  also 
accepts  the  ethical  teachings  o^hilosophers,  but  claims 
that  they  have  borrowed  them  fromjjfetics.^  in  the  field  of 
psychology  al-Ghazall  accepted  and  made  use,  of  theories  of 

knowledge,  its  sojaoe,  grades  of  intelligence,  external  and 
intetnal  faculties,  etc.^20^ 


In  spite  of  all  the  learning  he  had  acquired  from  all 
religious  sciences^ philosophy  and  other  sciences,  he  felt7~ 
vacancy  in  his  heart  and  a lack  in  his  knowledge;  a sense  of 
dissatisfaction  with  his  status  quo  invaded  him.  His  quest ®»r 
realities  culminated  in  sufism,  whdse  influence  marks  the 
climax  in  the  moulding  of  his  character  as  a religious  think, 
er  . That  was  not,  however,  a sudden  occurrence,  but  rather 


with  his  childhood,  and  leading 


. 

the  same  conoerning'ail  the^TTHi’attributes^^bid'^  J8  ^ 

(lo1sSufi%T°i?r7  tola?  p!  Goa  “a 


A 
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up  to  the  final  decision  he  made  at  Baghdad,  as  has  already 
Been  mentioned,  to  quit  fame,  wealth  and  family  and  give 
himself  to  an  ascetic  disciplining  of  the  soulf21)  He  was 
horn  in  a pious  and  probably  a sufl  home.  After  his  father's 
death  he  was  left  to  the  care  of  a gufl  friend.  His  teachers 
al-Nassaj  and  .tmam  al-Haramayn  were  both  gufls.  so  before  his 
work  in  Baghdacl^he  was  already  well  acquainted  ' and  to  some 
extent  imbued  with  gufl  teachings,  even  though  he  was  not 
aware  of  it  before  he  made  his  thorough  study  of  it  later, 
when  he  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  salvation  from  perdi- 
tion was  possible  only  by  piety  and  turning  away  from  the 

passionate  desires  of  the  soul,  which  conviction  culminated 
in  his  abo^e-mentioned  decision. 

Among  the  gSfl  works  which  influenced  .him  most  and 
had  a great  bearing  upon  some  of  his  outstanding  writings 


^e^fMfflM°Co0n’l9li)S%oile?Tand  trnwi+>  Itd*>  New  York, 

grades  of  ta£a£' iitelliLle  * ’ (V)' the 
of  the  emii  irenceJ  ^D/  the  classes  of  the  powers 

and  (d)  the^-io-ht  +h  j -^acu-liies  and  their  locations, 

fa)  4?  light  that  illuminates  men  : 1 

~ ^ p*  57'  al~^ind5-  ^ Slna  -Brett,  Qp.clt. , 

lo)  Ma*-.gri j pi  If, 50 -5 if  ‘A.il*ibbfllQllbtiA  T^a^'MIgm5*!54* 

Bin  (with  m i AUf  ?x- 


(d)  Mishkat, 

(21)  P, 


Xbn  Sfna  - Brett,  Qp.clt..  p.  55-5,5 . * 

oLcfi^’p “SR1, p*  58f- cf-  A1-pSrSbI  - 

xixf  with  n.  14-  above. 
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(after  his  spiritual  crises  at  Baghdad^,  such  as  the  ihyS*. 
was  al-Makkl's  flat  al-qulub/22)  which  is  believed  to  ha7e~  ’ 
been  almost  literally  copied  in  the  Ih^.^)  Mong  other 

sources  of  influence  mention  should  be  made  of  al-Shafi1! 
both  as  a guff  and  as  an  authority  in  Muslim  jurisprudence?^ 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  al-Ghazall  did  no> 
accept  everything  gSfism  offered  him  (blindl^:  In  the~llght 

of  the  Qur*  an  he  analysed  it  and  submitted  it  to  the  test  >bf 
reason,  to  which  he  repaired  after  he  had  regained  his  faith 
In  it.  Therefore,  while  he  spoke  highly  and  sympathetical- 
ly of  it, he  deemed  false  such  guff  terms  as  God's  "inhering" 
in  a man  (hulul),  mystical  union  (ittThad)  with  and  attain- 
ment (wusul)  of  Him,  together  with  the ’ideas  they  stand  for! 
But  he  recommended  highly  the  sufl  way  as  being  based  on 


(22)  Por  this  and  other  sufiT  sources  of  -t rTpinon/i/i 
Po  xxiv  with  n*  13  above*  sources  or  influence  see 

that^d^d8  rnnch^from°al-Ma^I?0he1hasl3clarifiedU^11 

a/of?dTurr?2(ie?:,ed  ?uch  m°re  accurate  -SMZ,  Vol  1 r>  pad 

(24-)  MubffrAlr.  r\n  /■*•?  + pc-p  n-u  ° ^ > P*  24*0# 

' E*  851.  Al-GhazalT  is  called  "the 


s 
Abu 


(Musta£arli. 
P.  3 - 


his 


B P.  3 

important  Shafi*!  in°Taba^It  If i tlvvnt  M 5r,^? 

W°r(!onnfh^  al-Wall'F  »t^.KUbra-  Cf‘  h 

„ i?7r?-i.M“4°nfia!  ,D*B* > "al-Ghazall"  (b.  Islam,  vol  tt 

P*  ?£^£s£ii»  P.  160ff . — — * VOi*  -11* 

Cf-P*  126  for  the  significance  he 
certainty",  though  ex^nU  taowledff  i ^fated*  aboveS«.°n 
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religious  knowledge  and  works  (film  wa  ramn-M [21)  on  piety, 
and  the  freeing  of  the  heart  from  everything  but  Sod,  lead- 
ing to  the  mystioal  knowledge  (mafrifah),  the  unveiling 
(kashf),  and  the  vision!'  (mushahadah)  of  Him,  which, 

aCC0^Lt0  hlm:  in  turn  leads  t0  the  meeW“e  <2ia£J  and 
witnessing  (rufjra)  of  Him  in  the  next  World.  This,  according 

to  al-Ghazair,  forms  the  climax  of  the  heavenly IhUas^Oiiher 

terms  emphasized  are  "mystical  taste"  (dhawq)  and  the  "ctjdf- 

of  the  heart  (pi)  Al-GhazSlI  was  a practical  or 
realistic  mystic,  or  rather  a mystically-minded  philosopher 
and  theologian* 

Another  factor  which  even  Muslim  thinkers  consider  as 
having  influenced  al-Ghazall  was  Christianity. (3°}  But  what 
made  him  interested  in  Christianity  ? One  factor  may  have 
been  the  question  of  inherited  religion  - in  this  case  on  the 
part  of  Christians  - which  troubled  his  mind  since  his  youtf! 


imJhaHiionPia^!^s3^in/b^e?0\eXflple  for  al-Ghazall’s 

ggiS"' 

vi*”  “ *»• 

^Midh,  P.  124|  Ma *ari  i . p.  155 

Of  al-GhazIfl^o  the^eea^v  e+^es^ive’  0r  ascetic  attitude 

that  influenced  him.  HifS*I  on^he^th  ait^ib^tei’  to  Jesus 
highly  of  thftQo  a, 1 * ,°n  ^he  othe±  hand,  speaks 

9°Sf m&FiTZ’S? .*£***’  • ”“b5"k’  -• 

(3»)  P.  XXX,  a.  4.  above. 
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To  that  may  be  added  the  hadith  that  says  "Every  child  is  born 
m accordance  with  natural  disposition  (fitrah),  i.e.,  natural 
religion,  namely  Islam^^j  but  his  parents  make  him  Jewish, 
Christian,  or  Magian"#  which  statement  called  for  verifi- 
cation* The  Christians*  claim  of  the  divine  nature  of  Christ, 
and  their  refusal  of  Muhammad* s claim  of  prophethood,  both  of 
which  are  contrary  to  the  Qur*an,  must  have  added  to  his  in- 
terest. This  is  evident  from  the  titles  of  two  polemical 
works  of  his,  namely,  Al-Radd  al-Jamll  Li»ilihiyyat  *fa| 

— V fak®  fair  reply  about  the  divinity  of  Jesus  from 

tne  explicit  Gospel),  and  Al-Badd  al- Jamil  cal»  Man  Ghawnr 
Sl'In.-iIl  (the  fair  reply  to  those  who  have  altered  the  Gos- 
pel). Parallel  in  spirit  is  the  illustration  he  gives  ift  the 
pastas  in  his  argument  against  the  Ta^Imls  s 


were  asked  to  say,  "There  is  no  god  besides 
God,  [and]  Jesus  is  the  apostle  of  God" , you  would 

saying,  "This  is°the°saying 

5 ?°W  r821  1 ?ay  lt  ?"  y°u  not  have 
LenoughJ  reasoning  (power)  by  which  you  can  tell  that 

isino+abo+e*ln  itself  is  Jight,  and  that  a Christian 
is  not  hated  on  account  of  this  or  any  other  state- 

third  ons^nf  ^°’  firs!  his  sayln§  Cthat)  God  is  the 
not  tba  ??cond>  (that)  Muhammmad  is 

rightt3lfStle  f God*  A11  other  sayings  of  his  are 


al-Pitrah^g^^^J0^  P“  103 * Por  thls  ffieanlnS  of 

■ai.^(^3).rrt.!!Ifa..1.aka,.rQU^’!.lg  Ilaha  llla  Allah.  cTsa  rasul 

"S-gnlja,  "HSdAg  oawl  al- 

uii^;  ? ya  WmiirmlJaali  mg 

tarifu  DIM  anna  naanai-qawla  fl  nkslhi  hann^ann^l- 

lingdhihi  1-kallmah,  wa  lg  lls^lr  al-kalimat. 
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To  do  the  subject  justice,  al-Ghazall  sought  first- 
hand information.  But  what  material  was  available  to  him  ? 

He  had  the  information  offered  by  the  Qur’an,  as  well  as  by 
some  hadlths.  He  must  have  been  acquainted  also  with  some 
polemical  works  of  the  day  connected  with  controversies  bet- 
ween Christians  and  Muslims  <63  (34)  In  additlon  he  must  £ f 

have  had  a^ess  to  some  Arabic,  and/6r  perhaps  Persian  trans- 
lations of  portions  of  the  Bible,  including  the  New  Testament, 
and  particularly  the  Godpels.  As  may  be  inferred  from  the 
titles  of  his  two  polemical  works  mentioned  above,  and.  his 
statement,  "I  saw  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus,  may  blessing  and 
peace  be  upon  him. ..."(35)  the  probability  is  that  the  Gospel 
(injfl)  he  knew  was  a translation  of  the  Syriac  Diatessaron, 


jaa^athah" ; wa ' 1-thanl yah  qawluhu  "Muhammad  lavsa  hirasul 
7TO  r Wa  S^im  aowalihl  warg»fl  Hhn  1 -I W A'l.  Quntir. 

^lfelip'rS."  n by  aI-^shqI,-T^aqq^l fsrcai- 

2 abov®*  0ne  such  influence  is  the  Christian 
whJ?h  al-GhazSIT  attributed  directly 
+f  Muslim  medium  to  Muhammad,  whom  he  makes  the 
of  creation  and  the  crown  of  it.  i*om  his  soul  ' 

and  ^27  aU  other  creatures  were  made  - Macarijf  p.  125 

(35)  Sajaytu  fi  Injll  cIsa  • ‘alayhl'l-salatu  wa^Uealjm 

Note  it  is  Injll  (singular)  and  not  Ana  ill  fnluml ) tti.t 

is  used  Trtntinuation  oF-the  qu^alion  is  ^ apocrrahal 

two  ^-'Walad , p.  19,  In  the  titles  of  al-Ghazali’s 

Iniri  ^ “entioned.onp.  xxxiii  above  reference  again  is  to 

no^  Aslilil*  It  is  interesting,  however  to  note 

call  the^who +;n£  Christians,  esp.  the  uneducated, 
can  the  whole  Hew  Testament  Injll.  9 
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Which  was  and  still^used  in  the  Syrian  church  in  Syria, 

flraq  and  elsewhere.  As  may  be  judged  from  the  numerous 

apocryphal  quotations  he  attributes  to  Jesus  he  must  have 

also  had  access  to  some  apocryphal  work  containing  material 
about  Jesus.  (36)  These  variant  80urcgs  ^ ^ 

zall  derived  his  information  about  Christ  rendered  his 
knowledge  of  him  imperfect,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  state* 
meets  he  makes  about  him  and  the  sayings  he  attributes  to 
him.  37  In  spite  of  the  high  Opinion  he  often  expressed  of 
Jesus  as  an  apostle  of  God  with  a miraculous  birth  and  life, 
and  as  an  example  to  be  followed,  still  according  to  him  tM* 
same  Jesus  does  not  rank  with  Muhammad,  the  seal  of  prophet- 

hood,  and  therefore  all  claims  by  Christians  in  that  respect 
are  false  and  hence  condemned. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  conclusions  al-GhazSlI 
expresses  his  opinion  about  Christians  and  their  fate  after 
death.  Two  contradictory  statements  by  him  in  that  regard 

f'al-Ghf  zall^d  *tll  „p*  39ff , 258ff;  of.  Pad  wick.  C.E., 

ItosSfSilT ApSl^q)  Icf  ™°f  th?i°?Pels  "?th« 

"?°0r^hal  ™aterial'/about  Jesus^nlsSlm^ll^l, 


mer , The  Mo slem  Chr i at ° f v/i f e5us  Islam  see  especially ; Zwe- 

EOn  &“kerrier , iflf ) f~p  ^59? f^fqf f 01l^ar*t»  Ander- 
riivi  c>+ -f  ov,e  tyTi,  Mubarak  accuses  the 

rak!  op?ci3tr?rntho4al3e  material  attributed  to  jlsus  - Muba- 
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are  brought  out  by  Zwemer.  The  first  is  from  his  Favsal  <wC. 

al-Tafriqah  Bavn  al-Islam  wa'l-Zandaqah  to  the  effect  that 
on  the  Day  of  Judgment  two  out  of  three  classes  of  Christ- 
ians will  be  included  in  the  mercy  of  Sod.  These  are  (1) 
those  who  have  not  heard  about  Muhammad  and  his  message,  and 
(2)  those  who  have  not  heard  more  than  his  name  and  titled 
The  second  statement  is  from  one  of  the  very  last  pages  of 
the  Ihya3 , where  al-Ghazali  quotes  with  approval  a hqsfih  to 
the  effect  that  for  every  Muslim  destined  to  stay  in  Hell?9) 
at  the  last  day  God  will  substitute  a Jew  or  a Christian!40' ] 


M i&SImSSJJ"  BSfe!OTsSrii:»16,!1k 

1811  makLj^ 

evorv9beliiv«rPw?i?ntly  1°  taser  °n  the  Qur’anic  doctrine  that 
believer  will  spend  a period  of  purgation  in  Hell  be- 
fore entering  Paradise,  "yfa  in  minkum  ilia  wSriduB.3  TTffnn 
cala. Rabblka.  hatman  maqdTvVan  I loivl/voi  - — - K5na  • 

(40)  IT.  38  above:  In  the  first  source,  p.  lgo.  the  hadfth 
is  simply  interpreted,  while  in  the  second,  p 42  it  T~^ 

saidU°"ffln‘the%xa^i  Lctually  reads  * The  apostil  of  God 
„JT'  *“  tfle  Resurrection  Day  God  will  appear  to  us  lau-hinc 
and  will  say,  "Rejoice,  0 Muslim  Community,  for  there  is°not^’ 
one  among  you  but  I hale  substituted  for  Mm  in  thf  fire  a 

(^at,Rari  ai1^-  fam  Aiiihe  aa 

±ZT$IvaIW1*  ,azza  wa  -la  I la  lang  Yawm  alf— 

rayaqttJ^ADshirti.  Ka*shar  al-Mngl -i  mfvT 

1I13  wa^^d  jacaltu  makanahu 

p7  "466r  - t7y  aw  gasr^ir^^  J iIrg“f>  7pl.  if- 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  also  that  two  pages 
following  the  above  mentioned  hadlth  in  the  lhjr|» , al-Ghazall 
quotes  two  other  hadlths.  One  of  them  speaks  of  how  after 
Muslims  who  had  done  the  least  amount  of  good  were  transferred 
from  Pire  to  Paradise,  God  takes  out  the  remaining  Muslims 
there  - those  who  had  not  done  any  good  whatever  flam  vatmai,, 
khayran  qatt^  - and  throws  them  into  a river  in  Paradise 
called  the  River  of  life  (Nahr  al-Havit)  of  which  they  come 
out  like  pearls  with  divine  stamps  (khawatlm)  on  their  necks. 
Then  God  says  to  them,  "Enter  Paradise;  and  whatever  you  see 
there  is  yours". (41^  According  to  the  other  hadlth  Gabriel 
gives  the  Prophet  the  good  news  that  everyone  who  has  not  con- 
joined any  thing  with  God  will  enter  Paradise.  The  Prophet 
asks  twice,  "Even  if  he  has  stolen  and  committed  adultery?  " 
Every  time  Gabriel  answers  positively.  When  the  prophet  re- 
peats the  question  the  third  time,  Gabriel  answers,  "Even  if 
he  has  stolen,  committed  adultery  and  drunk  wine".^4^ 

This,  no  doubt,  shows  the  darkest  side  of  ai-Ghazail's 
religious  thinking,  even  though  in  principle  it  is  not  in- 
consistent with  orthodox  Muslim  beliefs.  Yet  it  is  important 
to  note  that  the  Ihya*  was  written  sometime  during  his  period 


(41)  Ibid,  p.  468. 
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(42) 

of  wandering  and  retirement,  a period  of  transformation  and 

development  in  liis  religious  attitude  and  thinking.  The 

itself  has  been  criticized  for  inconsistency  in  thought 

and  principle  by  Muslim  authorities  who  have  great  respect 

for  al-Grhazali.  Contrary  in  spirit  to  the  last  hadfth  auot- 

T” 

e§  above  from  the  Ihya* , in  his  later  writings  his  empdiasis 

is  increasingly  on  the  practical  and  spiritual  aspects  of 

ielj.gion,  to  the  extent  that  salvation  from  fire  is  made 

( 44 ) 

impossible  without  iham.  That  these  were  written  out  of 

real  conviction  is  evident  from  his  concern  over  the  moral 

degi adation  among  his  people,  and  his  earnest  desire  to  b±img 

aoout  a reform,  for  the  sake  of  which  he  agreed  to  go  back 

tractive  life  and  accept  a teaching  position  at  ITaysabur.  ^ 

(42)  P,  xxf  n,  17*  18,22  above.  The  actual  date  of  the  com- 
pl9?^S  °?  uae  ls  not  certain.  According  to  Rifa‘1,  I. 

.y2f»+n°V7ever>  11  *'as  completed  before  492  A.H.  It  was 
uaagnt  s.o  Damascus  and  Baghdad  after  his  return  there. 

, Js5v.  I_bn  Tuf ay  1- Jumiah,  M.I..  TSrlkh  FalSsifat  ali 
T.  ^s^ia  Wa : 1-Martir  lb  (Al-Ma^arff  Press,  Cairo, 
p^J5/1927i  P«  Tlf.  For  other  ciiticisms  on  the  Ihya*  see 
jj  h? ?! 9 > P • l05££»  w5efe  -wenty  charges  ate  mentioned. 
22ipafej_,al?° .,aP“5*ia?a^1  s statement  in  a later  writing  to  the 


.r.j.cwxjrji cui  ntssB,  uaxro, 
referred  to  as  al-Durrah. 

J**  wi'bh  n,  18  above.  For  example  see  Ayyuha,l- 

> ?•  ^5 * 1 19>29^f ietc.  Cf.  Mac5ri,1 . p.  80,84,93  and  98« 
Twhere  tie  author  speaks  in  terms  of  everlasting  perdition 
: ~ m.\l.  ab bad ) t o which  obedience  to  physical  desires  and 

p*  where, without  naming  any  special 

a!;1*'0119  "bliree  categories  of  people  are  assigned  each 

one  degreefmilier,  or  greater)  of  misery,  ending  on  p.175  where 
lie  makes  self  reformation  the  one  condition  for  attaining  bliss. 
•3 or  fuller  and  clearer  details  see  lbidin.l77ff ; (of.  I76f). 

(45)  P.  xxif  with  n,  24,  27  above; 
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More  important  than  that  among  the  characteristics  of 
Apostleship  he  included  what  stands  out  peculiarly  in  the  Hfe- 
and  teachings  of  Jesus  namely  , "forgiveness  of  those  who 
injure  one,  doing  good  to  those  who  do  one  evil".  The 
Cnristian  influence  on  al-Grhazall* s development  of  this  new 
religious  attitude  cannot  be  overlooked,  as  has  already  been 
noticed  ana  as  can  oe. judged  from  his  statements  about  Jesus, 
the  connection  in  which  he  makes  these  statements  and  the 


purpose  he  has  in  view.  That  his  renunciation  of  the  world 

and  worldly  things  for  the  pursuit  of  perfection  in  spiritual 

gi owth  leading  up  to  the  attainment  of  the  heavenly  bliss  was 

partly  due  to  Christian  influence  (especially  the  life  and 

teachings  of  Jesus  in  the  form  they  were  known  to  him)  has 

been  recognized,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  even  by  Muslim 

(47) 

thinkers,  such  as  Mubarak  and  Rifa'I.  * Through  al-Ghazali 
ohese  Christian  effects  found  expression  in  Muslim  writings 
of  later  generations,  especially  by  sufls. 


(46)  Ma*arl,1 , p.  144.  Cf  Matthew  5 : 39  frl.  44;  Luke  23 
33  faj.  Cf  also  Surah  13  s 22  fd);  28':  54  tel. 


54  Of. 

* 1-Walad , p 


29 


fa); 

(47)  P*  xxxii,  n,  30  above,  cf  Avvuhal 
3d  requirement  with  Matthew  19  j 24  , 

(48)  For  an  illustration  see  Zwemer,  A Moslem  Seeker  after 

0od>  P.  292f,  294.  * 


CHAP  I B R III 

ai-ghaz!i?»s  IMPORTANCE 


It  is  held  that  in  Islam  al-Ghazali  occupies  the  unique 
position  -corresponding  to  that  shared  by  Augustine  and  Aqui- 
nas  in  the  Christian  Church”, 

The  special  title  that  is  *iven  him  in  Muslim  litera- 
ture  is  "the  Defender  of  Islam"  2 (HJ^jat  al-Tslam)  to  which 
is  added  another  title,  "The  Pride  of  Religion"  (Zayn  alj£). 
Ol.ner  honorific  statements  are  not  lacking.  He  is  "the  renew- 

er  °f  the  fifth  °eatury  fA.H.l".  4 He  is  included  among  phi- 
losophers, sages,  theologians,  and  prophets^Ld  reformer^ 


r "?thies  ana  Morality(Muslim) " (Hasting'' 

%onBanfl  ^ ^ Y0"k>  Charles’ 

Jah?a^T?h'S  °f  h-ShaziilPas  compared V*«f‘Au^stiAeC- 

4l 

sends  at^the^efla^?^  °Vhe  jPd-Ith»  aw^dlng-il' which  God 
lhe  ot  eack  century  a reformer  to  renew  Islam 

(a)  W ttn^feVl’  P%?zaF’  in  order  ortSer^re 
Ita  S™ 2nd  f d ) 1;*(5,rai-sh?ft‘|..(s;  al-AahV*,  or 
nl.  - Rifitr  I V ?h|S£?rajrSnI>  al-Su‘lukI,  or  al-BStfila- 
(wh°re  ai-f-hLllrP^^35Uaken  fr?m  g£  MunoiJh.n. lh 

he  was  suchCI  sent  by^of 8mS  t°'have  b88n  oonvinoed  that  - 
(5)  Jum*ah,  auclt.,P.  73;  Hif5*I,  i,  p.  208  (where  al- 

X.1 


s 


y -I 


2 


t 


C~ 


i 
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He  is  considered  one  of  the  leaders  (a>immah)  of  the  ShafifI 

(6) 

madhhab , the  greatest  scholastic  theologian  of  his  day,  and 

one  of  the  three  chief  authorities  (aqtab)  in  Islam,  namely 

(1)  al-Bistaml  in  the  "temporary  conditions"  of  the  heart 
© 

(ahwal) , ( g)  al-ffllanl  in  its"permaneHtly  acquired  conditions" 

• _ „ (7;  , „ (8) 

(maqamat) , while  (3)  al-Ghazali  in  religious  sciences.  More-* 

over,  the  numerous  legends  woven  around  his  name  after  his 

death  are  clear  and  genuine  expressions  of  the  lofty  position 

- 

he  has  won  in  Islam,  A glance  ever  his  accomplishments  and  ^ 

contributions  may  explain  the  reason  why  he  is  so  highly  ~ 


V'  & d 

As  his  biography  shows  his  skepticism  motivated  him 

' A 

to  seek  for  realities.  The  effort  he  expended  in  that  direc- 
tion brought  him  valuable  knowledge  in  diverse  fields,  such 
as  science,  philosophy,  logic,  law,  theology  and  spiritual 
matters  (e.g.,  sufism),  which  helped  strengthen  hid  faith  in 
religion  intelligently,  Ao  aJ*  . 


Yaf  i *1  is  said  to  have  quoted  the  saying  that  "if  there  were 
a prophet  after  the  Prophet  "[Muhammad]  it  would  be  al- 
Ghazall"). 

(6)  See  n.  4 above.  With  respect  to  his  ability  as  a 
mutakallim  cf  contradictory  views  by  such  men  as  al-MSzarl, 
^ne  Mine  - TabaoSt.  IV,  p.  123. 

(7)  For  these  §ufl  terms  see  Munqidh,  p.  124,  n.  5. 

(8)  Rifa*I,  I,  p.  209 
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In  philosophy  his  skepticism  led  him  to  tread  the 

l 

path  of  empiricism  long  before  David  Hume  (1711-1776)  did. 


•s,  Hume  also  he  opposed  the  theory  of  causation.  But  in 

each  case  he  difiered  with  Hume  in  the  conclusion  he  reached. 
In  contrast  with  Hume  empiricism  led  al-Grhaaali  not  only  to 
see  the  value  of  rational  knowledge  but  also  to  enhance  the 
position  of  the  theory  of  intuitive  Knowledge  (hads) . which 
he  places  above  reason  and  which  he  attributes- to  divine  in- 
spiration. Again  like  Hume  he  realized  the  significance  of 
the  Theory  of  Causation.  But  unlike  Hume  his  treatment  of 
this  theory  on  the  basis  of  possibility,  rather  than  necessi- 
ty, helped  him  form  his  own  theory  of  Causation^  by  means  of 
which  he  took  to  refute,  as  an  orthodox  Muslim,  the  theory 
tnat  held  matter  to  be  eternal,  to  establish  the  orthodox  Mus- 


lim view  of  God's  being  the  Eternal,  Omniscient,  Omnipotent 
Creator  and^Sustainer , Who  created  all  things  according  to 
His  own  will,  and  particularly  to  give  place  and  credit  to 
prophetic  miracles,  in  fact  all  his  study  of  philosophy  was 
not  simply  to  learn  the  views  and  systems  of  philosophers,  but 


for  the  purpose  of  refuting  them  in  defence  of  "orthodoxy". 

ac/kpi  137ffj  al-Risalat  al-Badunivvah . p.41-45, 

49-50.  For  details  on  knowledge  based,  on  external  and  inter 
ra  =“sf'  instance!  Ma«griJ.S!  Sol^on  hads  and 

V£!pi?afi0?al  knowledge,  see  p.  150ff,  I56F7  160- 

^10)  P.  xxviii  with  n.  15  above'.  For  , 
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The  blow  he  gave  philosophy,  including  the  skepticism  of  ra- 
tionalism, as  well  as  the  blow  he  gave  innovation  in  Islam 
speals highly  for  his  ability  as  a scholar  and  for  the  service 
he  rendered  the  Faith.  In  all  his  arguments  the  spirit  of  fair* 
ness  he  exhibits,  allowing  his  opponent  ..  to  present  his  point 
of  view,  makes  him  worthy  of  respect.  One  of  the  two  conditions 
he  puts  before  a person  desiring  to  enter  an  argument  14  to 

aim  at  revealing  the  truth  regardless  of  whether  it  is  revealed 

(12) 

through  him  or  through  his  opponent.  Furthermore,  the  lan- 
guage and  style  he  used  in  the  exposition  he  made  of  those 
philosophic  systems  and  views  (e.g.,  in  his  Maqasid)  before 
attacking  them  brought  down  philosophy  and  its  treatment  of 


religious  matters  from  its  inaccessible  throne  to  the  level 


of  the  understanding  of  the  average  man.  This  was  one  of  the 
things  that  kindled  the  anger  of  Ibn  Rushd,  a century  later, 
against  him  and  made  him  criticizd  him  bitterly.  Yet  from 
fear  of  jeopardizing  the  faith  of  the  simple  people  and  lead- 
ing them  astray  he  later  advised  against  encouraging  them  to 
deal  with  such  intellectual  matters,  vdiich  were  above  their 
mental  capacity.  At  the  same  time  he  called  for  the 
prooection  of  the  faith  of  these  people  by  the  arm  of  the 
Soaoe  against  the  unbearable  theoretical  argumentative 


(12)  Avyuha 1 1-Walad . p.  47. 

, ^3)  II jam  al-  *Awammr  C Ahmad  al-Babi  f 1-HalabI , al-Maymanly- 

yan , Frees, Cairo,  1309  A.H . ) ,p. 8, 10 , 13, et c. Cf . Ma‘ari.1 , p?  2l0f . 

(14)  Mungitth-i  p#  15.  cf.  Il.jgm  al-*Awamm.  p7  8. 


religion  imposed  upon  them  by  the  intelllectuals  of  the  day. 

In  spite  of  that  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  al-Ghazall  sti- 
mulated free  enquiry  and  rational  argument.  He  awakened  the 
' consciousness  of  men  to  a reexamination  of  their  religious 
faith  and  life  in  the  light  of  the  QurJan  and  the  sunnah. 
Moreover  by  reminding  them  of  the  fire  of  Hell  he  sought  to 
turn  their  attention  from  a theoretical  argumentative  religion 
to  a spiritual  religion  expressed  in  virtuous  life!^  That  led 
to  the  exaltation  of  the  sufl  way,  which,  due  to  his  influence, 
won  a favorable  and  firm  position  in  Islam,  m this  case  al- 
Ghazall  is  compared  with  al-Ash‘ari,  who  gave  a permanent  plaee 
in  Islam  to  scholastic  theology.  Hence  fro  these  two  men,  al~ 
Ashcarf  and  al-Ghazall  are  attributed  the  two  most  important 

, (16)  (17^ 

epochs  of  development  in  the  history  of  Islam.  The  doc- 
trines al-Ghazall  laid  down  have  been  accepted  by  unanimous 
agreement  (ijma*).  jet  Unfortunately  in  spite  of  all  that,al- 
S-.azall  has  been  laid  on -the  reference  shelf  to  add  to  the 
host  of  other  similar  authorities.  The  interest  at  present  in 
tne  study  of  his  life  and  works  on  the  part  of  Muslims  or 
Oriental  Christians  is  comparatively  new. 


With  pride  Muslim  writers  quote,  or  refer  to  appecia- 


brouvhl)«JL+aLthat  ?Me  eleaent  of  fear  from  Heu'that’had’" 
wrought  about  conversion  in  his  life:  hence  his*use  of  it  for 

the  ahovej?urpose.  MgBSLldh,  p.  126,  l27f;  Tabaqgt.  IT,  p!  109. 


fSl  -i“j: 


2I6-217. 
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tlye  statements  and  articles  by  orientalists  about  al-Ghazall. 

It  is  admitted  that  so  far  Western  Christians  and  orientalists 
know  more  about  him  than  people  of  the  East.  This  gives  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  his  influence  was  not  confined  within 
the  Muslim  world  but  found  its  way  to  the  West  as  well.  Tho- 
mas Aquinas  (13th  century)  and  Pascal  (I7th  century)  are  said 

to  have  been  indirectly  affected  by  him. Could  not  Hume  him- 

(19) 

self  have  been  affected  in  the  same  way  by  al-Ghazali? 


The  work  of  Western  scholars  about  al-Ghazali  that  is 
still  going  on  whether  in  the  form  of  articles,  tracts  or 
books,  and  the  number  of  Western  languages  in  which  transla- 
tions of  some  of  his  works  have  been  published  gives  evidence 


of  the  important  position  he  still  occupies  in  the  Christian 


Dr.J.  Rendel  Harris 


opens  his  introduction  to  Zwemer's 


A Moslem  Seeker  after  God  .thus.  ‘'Al-Grhazali  was  a rare  combina- 
tion of  scholar  and  saint,  of  the  orthodox  -Moslem  and  the 

- *21)  1 

aberrant  Sufi".  According  to  Jabrar^  al-Ghazaii,  together  with 
Ibn  Slna  and  Ibn  Rushd,  are  given  by  orientalists  and  scholars 
of  the  West  first  rank  among  the  philosophers  of  the  East, 


(18) RifacI«  I,  p.  213ff;  cf  note  15  above. 

(19) P*  xlii,  n.  9 (last  two  sources),  n.  10  second  refe- 
rence above.  Por  a detailed  account  of  al-Ghazali* s influence  on 
medieval  Jewish  and  Christian  thought  both  in  the  East  and  the 

West  see  Donalson,  op.cit, , p.l36fr, 

(20) 0ne  illustration  is  the  Western  references  used  in 
connection  with  the  present  work. 

(21)  Zwemer;  Op.cit. , p*  7. 
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"while  the  spiritually  minded  among  them  consider  him  the 

/ (22) 

noblest  and  loftiest  thought  that  has  appeared  in  Islam*. 


Jj^bran  further  adds,  "I  saw  on  the  walls  of  a church 

in  Florence,  Italy,  built  in  the  fifteenth  century,  a picture 

of  al-Ghazall  among  the  pictures  of  other  philosophers,  saints 

and  theologians  whom  the  leaders  of  the  Church  in  the  Middle 

Ages  considered  as  pillars  and  columns  in  the  Temple  of  the 

(23) 

Absolute  Spirit." 


(22)  Jabran,  J. 'Eh. , Qp.cit. . p.  117. 

(23)  Ibid,  p.  117fi  translation  following  The  Moslem  World 
(April,  193877  Vol.  X3CVTII,  p.  209. 
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CHAPTER  IT 
WORKS  BY  AX-GHAZllI 


• 4? 


(1 


Al-Ghazall's  works  mentioned  "by  Macdonald  are  all 

(2) 

included  in  Brockelmann>s  list.  This  list  includes  quite  a 
number  of  works  that  are  not  mentioned  in  the  lists  given  by 
Subkl,  Hi da,  or  Maktab  al-Nashr  al~*Arabi  of  Damascus,  the 
publishing  bureau  of  Saliba  and  *Ayyad#s  edition  of  the 


1 

v v « 
W 1 


. ^ 
■7 


Munqidh,  unless  some  works  are  given  more  than  one  title,  or 
different  titles  in  different  lists.  For  instance,  the  list 
in  Munqidh  includes  many  titles  that  are  not  found  in  any  of 


the  other  four  sources.  Yet  more  than  one  of  these  titles  may 
belong  to  the  same  work,  e.g. , MacSrii  al-Quds  fl  Madariji  Ma*- 
rifat  al-nafs  and  Ma*ari.1  al-SalikJn  .which  Axe  considered  by 
Brockelmann  as  probably  being  the  same  work,  in  Munqidh  they 
are  considered  two  different  works.  Then  titles  may  vary  in 
different  lists  while  they  actually  represent  the  same  work. 
For  instance  the  work  called  by  Brockelmann  Misbah  al-cAqIdah 
Subkl  has  it  *Aq?dat  ai-Misbah  while  Munqidh  has  both  titles 


( Ifr  'Macdonald , (p.l^ , On.  Cit. , (B.  Islam);  Yol.  II, p. 

( 2 t^Bro eke ImarmTlSi  , Geschichte  der  Arabia chen  Litteratur 
(Leiden,  1937) , Supplemeniband  I,  p.  751^33. 
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as  two  separate  works.  The  work  which  is  called  in^Munqidh 

Tadlls  Iblis  is  called  by  Subkl ,Bida,and  Dimashax  Talbls 
T3)  • _ 7 : 

Iblls.  The  book  called  in  Munqidh  Kashf  al-Asrar  Pi  PadaJil 

; . , : — ; ■ — & 

al-Acmal  is  called  by  Dimashql  Kashf  al-Asrar  Pi  Sirri»l-Asrar. 

Another  aspect  of  this  confusion  is  illustrated  in  the  above 
mentioned  edition  of  Munqidh  where  Mishkat  al-Anwar  is  mention- 
ed in  the  same  list  in  the  section  called  "printed  works"  (i*iat- 
bufsh)  and  again  in  the  section  called  "manuscripts"  (makhtutah) . 


Zuhd  al-Patih ,Hag a* i q al-*Ulum  li-Ahli • l-Puhum  and  Pada*il  al- 
lir" r 1 * V™ “ * " " ■ “ " ™ mm m 

Qur*an  are  again  mentioned  in  this  same  list  once  in  the  sec- 
tion of  manuscripts  and  another  time  in  the  section  of  lost 
works  (mafqudah)  ,in  which  last  section  the  first  w 4^jk  has  the 
definite  article  "the  (al) suffixed  to  Zuhd;  the  second  work  is 
preceded  by  the  two  words  risalah  fl,  making  ii  Risalah  pi 

_ _ jj) 

Haqa^iq  al-*Ulum  11  Ahli 1 1-Puhum;  while  the  third  work  bears 
the  same  title  in  both  sections.  Again  in  the  section  called 
mafqudah  al-Jadawil  al-Marqum  b^l-Dar.i  is  mentioned  a second 
time  under  the  title  Al-Dari  al-Marqum  bitl-Jadawil«  inter- 
changing the  places  of  the  first  and  the  last  word  in  the  title. 
Al-Radd  al- Jamil  *Ala  Man  Ghayyar  al-lnjll  is  mentioned  twice 


a A book  by  this  last  title  has  been  published  for  Ibn  al- 
by  Muhammad  Munir  al-Dimashql  in  the  Sahgah  Press , Cairo, 
1928.  Unless  al-Ghazall  also  has  written  a book  by  this  same 
title , other  than  Tadlls  Iblls.  which  is  improbable,  then  the 
title  given  in  Manq ldh  alone" is  correct. 

(4)vmma^^^sj5i , on  al-Ghazall  * s . al-Qustas  al-Mastaqlm, 
(Pirst  Print,  Taraqql  Press, Cairo,  131871901}  ,p.  11  - here- 
after  referred  to  as  Qustas. 

(5)  Can  the  last  title 4 represent  a different  work  related  to 
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with  the  same  title  in  the  same  section.  Al-Madnun  bihi  cala 

— T*  — 

Ohayri  Ahlihi  is  mentioned  once  in  the  section  for  printed 
works,  and  another  time  in  a separate  section  for  works  forged 
on  al-Ghazall  (manhulah),  in  which  last  section  other  works  are 

""""““I 

mentioned  but  not  given  in  the  list  of  authentic  works  by  al- 
Ghazail. Other  similar  illustrations  are  not  lacking.  On  ac- 
count of  that,  in  spite  of  the  reasonably  possible  precautions 
taken,  the  list  below,  which  is  intended  to  consist  only  of 
works  by  al-Ghazail  which  are  not  mentioned  by  Brockelmann, 
may  still  include  certain  titles  which  belong  to  works  bearing 
different  titles  in  his  list.  It  is  mainly  based  on  the  list 
in  Munqidh,  which  is  the  most  exhaustive  one  of  the  above  men- 
tioned lists. 

Works  By  Al-Ghazali  Not  Mentioned  By 
Brockelmann  or  in  The  Encyclopaedia  of 
Islam 

1.  Jldab  al-Kasb  Wa^-Mg^sh 

2.  *Xdab  al-tjjufiyyah^  (Printed  in  Egypt). 

3.  al-'Anis  Fl’l-Wihdah 
11  _ ~ • 

i 

the  first,  e.g.i  a commentary  on  ;tt,  or  a supplementjto  it, 
etc?  Cf  the  work  called  by  Subkl  Bisilat  al-Badd  ftAla  Man 

which  is  given  in  Munqidh  the  same  title  but  with  the 

word  Risalat  ommitted  from  ii. 

(6)With  the  exception  of  numbers  2 and  which  are  printed, 
and  titles  with  a cross  at  the  end,  which  are  exclusively 
derived  from  other  sources  than  Munqidh,  all  the w other  works 
are  considered  in  this  last  source  as  lost  (mafqudah). 


1 


4*  *AgIflat  Ahl  al-Sunnah  (printed  in  Alexandria  without  date. 

:l!,  (7) 

:*  Manuscripts  of -it'- are. /i*  Berlin,  Oxford  and  London)* 
5#  Arwah  al-Ashbah. 

• ,r  o 

6.  Asrar  al-Qiyas 

7.  Al-*As*ilah  Wa^-^A.Iwibah 
8#  Asrar  al-I>Iu*amalat. 


9.  *Ayn  al-cIlm. 

10.  BadaJic  al-Sani * (printed  several  times  in  Cairo.  There 

o 

are  also  several  manuscripts  of  it  in  Berlin  and  other 

(8) 


places  in  the  V/est). 

11.  Al-Barzahh  ffa  Ma  ? a qu luhu * 1 -Ma s r u 1 Hal  Sarcihi  Wa  Ghayg 
Phalli:  + 

12*  Al**Par,i  al-Maroum  Bi^l-Ja&awil  (pri'rrfced  i.-'i  also  in 

(9) 

Geneva.,  1878  with  a French  translation). 

13.  Al-DharTmah  ila  Kakar.im  aL-Shari*ah+  . }•>>- 

7 

14.  Bhi hr  al- c£lamayn 

t.  . (10)  A-lr'ru> 

15*  Fada*il  al~*Anam  (Persian) 


15.  Faraanflnamah  (Persian) 


(10) 


f ’ 


17 . Al-Fatavg . 

18.  ffawatih  al-Sur 

o 

19.  Ghar_a*ib  al-*Uwal  tl  *A.1  a*lb  al-Duwal* 

20.  Ghayat  al-Ghawr  fl  Masa*il  al-Dawr  (in  correction  of  his 


>7)  Mun^idh,  p.  10 

(8)  Rida,  Op.cit..  p.  73 

(9)  Ibid,  p.  80. 

(10)  Munqidh.  p.  17. 


li 


view  in  this  book  al-Ghazail  wrote  al-Ghawr  fi  "l-Dawr) 
21*  Al-Ghayat  al-Quswa  fl  FuruL  al-ShafiKiyyah. 

22*  Al-Ghayat  al-Quswa  f?  Ma^ifat  al-Punya+(a  four  leaf 
leaflet 

23.  Ghayat  al- *[Tlum  Wa  asraruha. 

24#  Ghayat  al-Wusul  fl  *ilm  al-’tfsul. 

• " * 11  ■ 

25#  Hall  al-Rumuz 

r"  1 — 

26.  Haqaaiq  fPl-Purr  al-Paaiq. 

27*  Haqiqat  al-Qawlayn. 

28.  Hasht  Fa*idah  Anz  Hatimi^^Asamm  (Persian) 

..  -- • Ir"’ 

29.  Al-Hudud 

* 

30.  Huquq  !Ukhuwwat  al-Islam. 

31.  Hisn  al-Ma*khadh.' 

v-* - 

32.  ■•idah  al-TacrIf  fl  Padl  al-cIlm  al-Sharlf. 

• . * " ■ 

33.  cIlm  Acdad  al-Wafq  Wa  Hududihi+ 

34.  al-Imtithal  Limashx3  ati  'll  ah  fa  *5x5  Wa  'i-  cIsyan  Laiia 

$ 

35.  Al-Intisar  ^ala’iiimam  al-Zanatl. 

" * * 

36.  Al-*Isharat  al-Ha  ^nawiyyah.  rila *1- !Asrar  al-Harfiyyah. 

37 • Ishrag  al-^a^khadh. 

_ +(13) 

38.  Al-Istidraa 
39*  Ithbat  al-Nazar 


(11)  Ri£a  , Op.oit. , p.  84. 

(12)  The  kasrah  at  the  end  of  the  word  (here  represented 
by  the  letter  '*iMj  is  the  sign  of  the  possessive  case  in 
Persian. 

(13)  This  book  is  mentioned  in  al -Purr ah  p.36.  (No.  46 
below). 


lii 


40.  Jannat  al-  'Abida* 

41.  Al-J awaSat  al-Margumah- 

42.  Al-J awahir  WaU-Durar  fl’l-'Pasawvmf . 

43*  Al-Kafl  al-SafT. 

44.  ^jaqrTr  ^llPl-Magamat  (Persian)  ^ ^ 

45.  ganz  al-^Uddah. 

*U1um  al-*Alchira]i  (also  called  al-Durrat  al-Fakhi- 
rah  fi  gashf  *Ulum  al-»Xkhirah+  (printed  in  Egypt, 
1347  - 1928) 

47 . Al-Khltim  fil-Talaaim. 

48.  Khawass  al-Huruf . 

• * i 

49 J IQiawass  al-Qur^an 

50*  ^asat  al-Wasa*il  'ila  *nm  aI_MaagVllf  a summary  of 

al-Maznt's  MuJchtasar  with  additional  material/*5^ 

51.i  Kitab  al-»  ^Alaq 

~ (16) 

52.  gitab  al-Hikmah.+ 

53.  Kitab  al-^Tlm^ 

54.  Ai-Lubab  fi * l-Tasawwuf « 

. ■ *■ 

55*  Al-Mabldi*  Wa'1-Shivit  fl  Asrir  fli.Huruf. 

56‘  Al-Mabidi*  Wa 'l-Ghavat  fT  natl  al-Mualim  bi ' 1-hhi , 

57.  Al-Madnua  Blhi  «ala  AhUh-i  . 


(14) 

(15) 


Maaqiah.  p.  17;  Qustis.  D.  12. 
15)  Munqidh.  p.  15.  St— ’ * 


(IS)  Mentioned  only  in  Qustls.  p.  11 

Kufrali7  KMea^rB^f-H°«1?Ti?  ™e'J!urlcish  Encyclopaedia  of  Islim- 
W°K’P*‘759?^  (lalam  AnSiklopedealj  fletanbul,  1947). 


liii 


58.  Al-Maialis  al-Ohazaliyyah. 

59*  aI-MaJ Miadh  f^l-Khilaff  Bayn  al-Hanaf iyyah  (or  al-Ma* kfaadh 
fl1 1-Khila%yat  Bayii  Al-Hanafiyyah  Watl«Sliaficiyyah) 

60.  al-Maknun  ffl-Jusgl. 

• ' • 1 111 

61.  Al-Mkknunat 

62 . al-Matlum  min  ftAaaJid  »Ahl  al»  rUlum. + 

63.  Manahi.1  al-^Srifln. 

64.  al-Manazil  al-Sa*irah. 

65.  al-Manha.1  al-AVLa. 

86.  Mansha*  al-Risalah  fi  Ahkam  al-Zay/dv  Wa*  l-Dalalah. 

* ••...■.I 

67.  Al-Maaasid. 

68.  Mag  sad  al-khilaf  fi  fcIlm  al-Kalam. 

69.  Maraq ? * 1-Zu If a . 

70.  Al-MasaJil  a 1 -5 a/?hd ad i y y ah  . 

71.  A 1 -Ma  salih  Wa 9 1 -Maff  a s id. 

• «T  “ " 1 ' 

72 • Maslak  al-Masalik. * 

73.  Maftahim  al-Batiniyyah. 

74.  Minha.i  al-Muta ^allim. 

75.  ’ Minha.i  al-Bashad. 

76.  Mi*yar  al -Nazar. 

o 

77.  Mufassal  al-Khilaf  (or  frsul  al-Qivas.  or  Muf  assail  al«* 

• • . 

Khilaf  fE>IJsul  al^Qiyas) . 

78.  al-Mukatabat. 

79.  al-Mukhtasar  al^Ahhlr  fI*l-Mas»alat  al-Sarlliyyah, + 

80.  al-Munadl  Wa^-Samit. 


liv 


81.  jl-Muntahal  fl  *Ilm  al-Jadal  (or  al-Muntahal  fl1!** 

Jadal,  or  Bab  al-Muntahal  fPl-JadalK 

82.  Muslim  al-Salatin. 

83  • Mu  Had  al-  cIlm. 

84.  al-MuHaaad. 

* , 

85.  flasihat  al-»Muli?k. 

• • 1 

86.  Nihayat  al-*Iddam  f^l-ffiqh. 

87.  Ricmat  al-Raallh. 

88.  al-Kiyyah  Wa» l-»Tkhlas- 
'89.  Qahun  al-Rasul. 

90.  al-Qurbah  »ila  Allah. 

91.  Al-Radd  cala  Man  Tagha  (or  al-Radd  *ala  Man  Tacan) 

• . 

92.  Ri salat  3Xdaft  al-Salat. 

93.  Risalat  al-Aotab. 

94.  Risalah  fl  3Xfat  al-Mal. 


95.  " fi * l-Ahruf- 

9°«  " ffadl  al-Qur3 an  Wa  talawatihi. 

97.  " fPl-Farq  Bayii  al-Nuto  Vfe^l-Kalam. 

' • " 1 

98.  " fi  Hag  I gat  al^Dunya. 


99.. 

100. 

101. 

102, 


fItl-Hudud, 


— - & Ma  Yajih  cali  gull  Muslim. 

— " " MaHa  1 1-Rivadah. 

—  — Qaylihi  Salla  Allah  calavhi  Tfa  Sallam,tAfdal 

° . 

al-MuJminIn  ^Iman611  Ahsanuhum  Ehulunan" 

10 3-  Risalah  fi  Ru.lu*  Asma*  Allah  Ta^la  ^lla  Dhat  Wahidah*ala 


lv 


Ra*J  al~Falasifah  Wa*l.»Mu<ta.zilah- 

104.  Risalah  ffl-Thabat. 

105.  Hi salat  al-Dhikr 

106*  al-Ri salat  al-Shazaliyyah  fg+l-BighaB- 
107.  Hi salat  al-clshq. 

Hi  salat  al-Jabr  al-Mutawassit. 

o 

109.  al-Sammat  (or,  al-Sammat  aj-jy^dbah);* 

110 • Sharh  Da»irat  *ai?  Thn  jUiT^Suh 

HI.  Sharh  al-*Irshad- 
'•  " "B 

112 . Sharh  fluKhbat  . 

113.  Sharh  al-»Sadr. 

• 4 

114 * al-Ghalil  fg  Mi  Waqa*  flftl-Tawrat  Wa* l^Tnjll  mriw 

al-Tahrlf  WaU-TahflTl. 

115.  Siyar  al-MuluV. 

116.  Tadlis  Tblis. 

117.  — fa?r  al  ,Jyat  al-Tasl^ah  Wa  ,l-lTshrin  min  Surat  Tfinm. 

118.  Tafslr  al-0ur*an. 

H9.  Tahassun  al-Ma4alrh1flTi. 

120 . £ghsln  al-»Adillah_ 

121.  £a»lfqah  fl  •UBurS*  for,  al-Ta«iraah  fl  Furu*  aj^Madh* 

hah).  , 

122.  Tanzlh'  al-Qiirf  an. 

l23*  Tag  aim  al-»Awoat  Wa.  n-*Adwar 

124.  al-Tawhld  ffa  Ithbat  al-sifS-h 

* . * 

125.  Tuhfat  al-MiilnV 

' 

. 


lvi 


126*  *Unqud  al-Mukhtasar. 

127.  Yaqut  al-Ta*wIl  fl  Tafslr  al-TanzIl  (a  commentary  on  the 

: ns r“ 

Qnr*an.  in  forty  volumes). 

(18) 

128.  Yawaqlt  al-  *TTlum  (Persian) 

129.  Zad  al-*Akhirah. 


Works  of.  disputed  Authership. 

The  following  six  works,  which  are  not  included  in  the 
vlist  aboye\ , are  not  mentioned  by  al-Subkl  in  his  list  of 
works  by  al-Gfcazall.  On  his  authority  and  that  of  al«Zabidi 
and  some  others, some  writers  have  questioned  their  author- 
ship ahd  have  considered  them  spurious.  According  to  the 
publishers  of  the  Aforementioned  edition  of  Munqidh' they  are 
all  to-be  considered  as  falsely  attributed  to  al-Ghazall. 

They  are  : 

1.  al-Madnun  bihi  cala  Ghavri  Ahlihi. 

2.  al-ITafkh  Wa1 1-Taswivah. 

3.  Sirr  al-cIlamavn  Wa  Kashf  Ma  fl»  l-Daravn. 

4.  al-Sirr  al-Maktum  fl  Asrar  al-Nu.lum, 

5.  Tahsln  al-Zunun. 

* ■ • 

6.  al-Tibr  al-Masbuk  fl  Hikavat  Wa  Hikam  Wa  Nasa*ih  al- 

• o . . 

Muluk. 

These  publishers  have  treated  as  one  and  the  sa3ie  v/ork 


(18)  Munqidh.  p,  19. 

a 


o 
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al-Madnun  Bihi  *ala  Ghayri  Ahlihi  (also  called  al-Madnun  al- 

SS^Ie)  4113  al-Madnun  al-Saghlr  (also  called  al-Alwibat  al- 

. / (lg)  

Ghazalljyah  fi'l-Masa«il  al2qkhrawivva.M  . Hie  *w0  works 

have  been  treated  by  others,  such  as  Macdonald,  Brockelmann, 

- : (20)  * 

Eida,  Biinash. ql  and  Eufrali  , as  two  different  works.  They 

have  been  published  as  such  by  al-EJalabl  in  the  Maymaniyyah 
Press  in  Cairo  (1309  A.H.)  in  a collection  containing  also 
II, 1am  al-«Awamm  and  al  Munqldh  min  al-Dalal.  They  have  been 
also  published  as ^ such  by  al-AShariyyat  al-Misriyyah  Press  in 
Egypt  (1328  A.H.)  Publishers  of  Munqidh  maintain  that,  on 
the  basis  that  al-Madnun  contains  the  view  that  the  world 

is  eternal  (gadlm)  and  that  - the  . Etetnal  One  (al-Qao' 
d^)does  not  Imow  particulars,  al-Subkl,  ibn  alrSalahl  (or 
ibn  al-Salah)  and  al-Zabldl,  "followed  by  Dr. ‘All  al-*AnanI 
and  other  contemporary  scholars"  have  excluded  this  book 
from  the  list  of  works  by  al-Ghazall,  in  this  connection 
Mubarak  states  that  what  al-cAnanI  has  said  in  Cairo  Univer-  \ 7 
Slty  (&1-Jami*at  al-Misriyyah)  was  to  the  effect  that  al-Mad- 
nun bihi  *ala  ^Ghayri  Ahlihi  (i,e«,  the  book  containing  the 
above  attributed  teaching)  is  far  from  being  the  same  as  the 
booklet  in  the  hands  of  the  public  at  present,  and  that  th&t 


(19) 

(20) 
(21) 
(22) 


Munqidh,  p.  10  (under 
Eufrali , Ko,  On.oit.. 
Gardner,  Op.cit..  pi 
Munqidh.  p.  19.  • 


*aqa3 id) , and  11  (no.  30) 
P.  758. 
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book  musj  have  been  a btitlky  volume  containing  al-GhazalI*s 
philosophical  views  which  he  deemed  should  be  kept  back 
from  the  common  people.  Mubarak  himself  rightly  adds  that 
the  copy  of  Madnun  we  have  at  hand  does  not  include  the 
view  about  the  eternity  of  the  world  and  the  lack  of 
knowledge  by  the  Eternal  One  of  particulars.  According  to 
Rida,  on  the  basis  of  such  facts  as  the  absence  of  the  above- 
mentioned  false  views  in  the  copy  of  Madnun  existing  today, 
the  copy  which  al-Zabidl  had  bearing  this  title  was  possib- 
ly the  false  copy  which  according  to  him  was  written  by 

(24) 

al-Sabtl,  and  not  the  copy  printed  and  in  use  today.  The 
following  statements  from  the  Madnun  itself  speak  for  the 
book. 


All  originated  and  created  things  were  created  by 
God  in  order.  He  is  the  First  before  Whom  there  is 
no  first.  From  Him  come  originated  things*  rather 
all  things  that  are  possible  £of  existence!.  The: 
order  descends  from  the  most  excellent  to  the  more 
excellent  until  it  ends  in  matter,  which  is  the 
lowest  of  things. (25) 


The  days  of  God. ....  stand  for  the  grades  of  things 
He  created,  made  and  originated  in  different  senses. 


Mubarak,  op. oit. , p.  120. 

(24)  BidS,  M.  * bp.cit.*  p.  9lf.  In  al-Dimasliqi' s list 
all  six  works  are  mentioned  as  belonging  to  al-Ghazalf.  In 
connection  with  Madnun  he  has  between  parentheses  this 
statement  : "It  isisaid  that  it  is  forged  on  him"  (qlla 
madsusun  calayhi ) *>_Dimashai . Qp.cit. . p.  02., 

fcat  wa 1 1 -Maldilu q at  ahdathaha  Allah  Ta*ala 

rtfb.  Fahuwa'l-Awwal  AlladhI  15  awwala 

qablahu.  Wa  minhu  tahsalu*  l-mubda^St  * bal  ai-mumkinSt  bi ) 
3asrih5.  Thumma  yanzilu'  1-tart  lb  fcln  ai-ashraf  fa*l-asliraf 
hattg  yantdhl  J,,115Tl-maddah*ailati  hiya  akhas's  al-ashya*- 
Madnfln,  p.^5 — 


j?or  instance,  in  the  saying  fin  four  days*  one  day 
[stands  fori  the  material  substance  of  heaven,  one 
day  [fori  its  form,  one  day  [for]  its  stars  and 
one  day  [for]  its  souls.  The  saying  J*.  * in  two  days1 
[stand*  for]  matter  and  form. (26) 


The  most  proper  attributes  of  Him  fije. , God]  are 
fa]  His  being  self-subsistent , that  is,  He  subsists 
by  Himself,  while  all  other  than  He  subsist  by  Him, 
and  kj  His  being  self -existent  and  not  [existent] 
by  some  other  than  He,  for  all  other  than  He  some 
to  exist  by  Him  and  not  by  themselves. (27) . 


It  is  thus  evident  that  neither  al-Madnun;  al-Eablr,  nor  al- 

• 1 " 1 

Madnun  al-Saghir  speak  of  the  eternity  (qidaar)  of  the  uni-i 
verse,  for  all  is  created  by  God,  the  only  Eternal  0ne.  The 
question  of  the  Eternal  One*s  claimed  lack  of  knowledge  of 

w 

- $ 

particulars  iar  not,  at  least  specifically., treated  in  either 
- (28)  ' • ' * . 
one  of  these  booklets. 

The  third  book  in  the  list,  Sirr  al-^Ilamavn  Wa 

[227 

Eashf  Ma  f 1 1 l-Daravn , is  considered  a Batini  work.  The 
sixth,  al-Tibr  al-Masbuk  fl  Hikayat  Wa  Hikam  Wa  Hasa*ih  al- 

" • • S” 

Muluk,  is  supposed  to  have. been  forged  on  al-Ghazall  under 


(27)Akhassu  wagflhi  annahu  Qayyttm,  ay  Huwa  qSftim  bidhfi- 
» ya~kullu  ma  siw5hu  qd»im  bihi,  wa  annahu  mawjttd  bldhg- 


tihi'ia  bighayrim,  fakullu  m5  ^Ifr&hu  maw.ldd  bihi  Id  bldh5- 
SbB  ~_al "Madnun , al-Saghlr  (, Cairo , al-Maymaniyyah  ~~ffress . 
I309A.H. ) ,p.6f  - hereafter  referred  to  as  AjwiDah, 

(28)  Yet'  in  the  Madnun  the  section  on  the  means  of  sub- 


the  false  pretext  that  it  was  translated  from  persian^by  one 
_ - * (29) 

of  al-Ghazalifs  disciples.  Except  the  reasons  given  in 
connection  with  Madnun  no  readon  is  given  in  Munqi&h  nor  any 
evidence  why  the  other  five  works  are  claimed  to  be  forged 
al-Ghazal£®  On  the  other  hand  other  scholars  consider 
some  or  all  of  them  authentic  works  by  him,  Macdonald’s 


list  includes  as  such  the  Madnun , Siar  al- cAlamavn  Wa  kashf 

• f 28) 

Ma  f I 1 l-Darayn,  and  al-Tibr  al-Masbuk.  Brockelmann’ s list 
includes  these  three  works  and  al-ITafkh  Wa* 1-Taswivah.  while 
Rida’s  includes  all  six  works. 


It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  names  of  such 
renowned  writers  as  al-Ghazall  have  been  attached  by  other 
writers  to  their  own  -works  so  that  they  may  win  the  approval 
of  their  readers®  With  al-Ghazali  this  may  have  been  easier, 
in  view  of  the  large  number  of  works  he  v/rote,  the  various 
fields  he  treated,  and,  as  a result,  the  more  or  less  dif- 
ferent styles  he  wrote  in,  as  the  subject  and  circumstance 
called  for. 


sistence  being  decreed  and  guarranteed  (al-rizq  muqaddar  wa 
aadmun),  on  the  contrary,  fends  to  show  that  God  knows  the 
needs  of  subsistence  of  the  individual  creatures-  p®  3f. 

*(29)  fle©  note  (20)  above.  According  to  Mubarak  and  Macdo» 
nald,  however,  al-Ghazali  addressed  this  book  to  Sultan  Bfli- 
hammad  ibn  Malikshah  who,  according  to  Macdonald,  became 
the  great  Saljuk  in  498  A®H®  - MubSrak,  Op, cit, . p,  Q»  Mac- 
donald, Qp®  cit, , p,l46®0  Cf  futther  the  great  s imilar it y bet - 
ween  this  book  and  a number  of  other  books  by  al-Ghazali, 
including  the  Ihya* - Ibid,  p,  102, 

(30)  For  more ’radical  reasons  see  ibid,  p;  121® 


7, 


CHAPTBB  V 

AUTHORSHIP  01  MAelBIJ  Al-BUBS 

Tile  question  now  arises;  Is  Macarl.i  al-Ghazall • s 
work?  To  answer  this  question  evidences,  both  external  and 
internal,  have  to  be  considered* 

1.  External  evidences.  Although  some  sources,  such  as 
some  of  those  quoted  in  chapter  17  above,  do  not  have  it  on 

their  lists,  yet,  as  has  been  already  indicated,^  Brockel- 

< 

mann  includes  it  in  his  list  and  tends  to  identify  it  with 

(2) 

Ma*ari.1  al-fiaUkTn  and/or  Mi«ra,1  al-SalihJn.  On  the  other 
hand  Maktab  al-Nashr  al- ‘Arab!  of  Damascus,  which  questions 
the  authenticity  of  ascribing  the  authorship  of  six  books  to 
al-Ghazali  has  Macarl,1  al-Ouds  on  its  list  of  his  printed 
works  on  philosophy  and  logio,  while  it  has  Ma*ari.i  al-Sa- 


Ixi 
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likEn  on  its  list  of  manuscripts,  where  a copy  of  it  is  said 

(*) 

to  be  found  in  the  library  of  Paris. 


Apparently  there  is  more  than  one  manuscript  in  \ 
existence  of  the  book  each  printed  by  a different  writer, 
for  at  the  colophon  of  the  present  edition  the  editor  staA 
tes  that  for  its  correct  revision  and  edition  he  compared  it\ 
with  an  older  manuscript  in  funis,  dated  923/1517-18,  the 
date  of  the  manuscript  at  hand  being  1066/1656. ^ 

The  title  of  the  book  may  have  been  derived  from 

Muhammad  * s “night  journey"  entitled  “The  Wight  of  the  L^er"" 

(Laylat  al-Mi*ra.1),  or  perhaps  from  some  passage  in  the  Qur*- 

J£n,  such  as  70  s 3-4.  The  term  Macari,i  is  itself  one  of  the 

favorite  terms  of  al-uhazall.  Titles  of  smme  other  writings 

of  his  include  it  either  in  the  singular  (mi*ra,i ) or  in  the 

plural  (ma^arij ) , such  as  the  above  mentioned  M&flari.i  al-Sa- 

(°r  Micraj  al-Salikln) , al-Mi  «ra-1 . and  Mirra.1  al-Safa- 

d^i.  Other  derivative*  of  the  term,  such  as  verbs,  are  not 

(7) 

uncommon  in  his  writings. 


(5)  Ibid,  p.  12  r 46, 

(6)  Ma*gri.1 t p.  212, 

« 2113,19,23;  al-Durrah , p.  10j  *A,1a*lb 
7ol,  7IX,Po  235,246-  Hereafter  referred  to  as 
— j i ■ r_Ma . * P*  3,  where  both  ideas  and  style  are 

practically  identical  with  those  in  *A.1a*ib.  * 


Uv>  -wo  uS*V 


It  U-  ^ ^ ^ 
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2*  Internal  evidences.  The  basic  internal  evidences,  how- 
ever,  are  doctrinal*  Al-Ghazall's  religious  doctrines  ex- 
pressed in  Ma*ari.1  are  not  different  in  nature  from  those 
expressed  elsewhere  in  his  , writings  * OnOV  example  is  the 

orthodox  Muslim  doctrine  of  God  as  the  Omniscient  Greator 

(8) 

and  Sustainer  of  every  thing  in  the  universe,  Who  knows 

(9) 

every  thing  both  universal  and  particular*  Other  doc- 
^ (10) 
trines  deal  with  such  subjects  as  the  attributes  of  God , 

(H)  (12)  (13) 

life  after  death,  sources  of  knowledge,  prophethhod,  etc., 

all  of  which  mark  the  highest  development  in  al-Ghazall’s 

thinking | which  he  attained  after  his  conversion  to  Sufism* 

A 


There  are  other  evidences  which  point  in  the  same 
direction.  Indeed  Macari.1  is  not  completely  different  in 
substance,  vocabulary  and/or  style  from  some  other  writings 


(8)  Although  on  p.  202  of  Ma^brl.l  the  author  speaks  of  a 
series  of  causes  in  creation,  yet  on  the  same  page  he  attrib 
utGs  all  causes  and  their  action  to  God,  Who  created  all 
things  according  to  His  own  will*  - Cf  also  p*  204* 

C9J  See  p«  xxviii  with  n.  15,  xlii  with  n*  11  above; 
Ma*lri.1 , p#>  194. 

llO)  Munqidh*  p*.  97f;  Madnun,  p.  7ff;  iJwibah,  p.  6,9; 
Ma"arl.1V  p*  192-19 3 *19 5-197 *20 8-209;  cf  also  p.  xix,  n.10 
&bovd 

(11)  Ma *Srlj.  p.  167-180  (asp.  170-173) ,180-188  (asp.  p. 
184)j  cT£j]jjjF§i,  P.  iaf;  Matoun,  p.  4ff. 

(12)  See  references  in  Ma  *&r i .1  given  on  p.  xxix,  n.  20 
above. 

(13)  Munqidh.  p.  137-343,159-162;  al-Ri salat  al-Iaduniyyah 
p.  41-43;  MacEnun.  p.  18-20;  Macari.i.  p*  Ul-1^7  (esp.  145. 
150ff >160-162)1  Mishkat.  p.  I5,22,40f ,44f. 
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by  al-Ghazalf.  Most  of  *AJa*.ib  al-Qalb.  for  instance,  is 

almost  identical  with  most  of  the  first  half  of  it.  Much 

of  the  restobf'it  Is  found  scattered  here  and  there  in  the 

second  half  of  the  book.  The  following  are  some  of  the 

topics  treated  in^*A,jaJib  : (1)  The  definition  of  the  terms 

!§1£>  nafs,and  ruh,  ( 2 ) The  forces  of  the  heart  (that  is  the 
. . ( 15-) 

internal  and^external  senses),  (3)  The  special  property  of 

the  human  heart,  (4)  The  example  of  the  heart  with  respect 

to  knowledge , (5)  The  difference  between  inspirational  and 

(18) 

acquired  knowledge  (or  learning)  (ta*allum) . etc. . which  are 
treated  almost  in  detail  as  in  Ma«ari1.  4s  these  topics 
shoff,  one  difference  is  noticeable.  Whereas  more  extensive 
use  is  made  in  _<Aja»lb  al-Oalb  of  the  term  ^alb,  in  the  Mai 
‘ for  'the  same  purpose,  the  term  nafs  is  mostly  used.  \v 


Very  few  of  the  hadiths  mentioned  in  Ma*ari.i  are  miss 
sing  in  lAjj»ib,  and  vice  versa.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 

terffiin^fjggnriS  P*  11“16  (where  the 

igence  (Aol) is  added  to  the  other  three  -h  err  a ^ 
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the  qur*anic  passages.  Both  healths  and  qur»anic  passages 

(if) 

are  on  the  whole  used  for  the  same  purposes  in  "both  bo&ks. 
On  the  whole  the  subject  matter  is  treated  more  in  detail 
in  Macari,1  than  in  cA,ia»ib„ 

Other  points  of  similarity  between  these  two  books 


are  illustrated  by  some  similar  analogies  used  in  both  of 
them.  One  analogy  is  between  the  soul  and  its  faculties  of 
mental  reflection  (juwah  caqliyyah  mufakkiraiiV.  ire  (gha- 
dab)  and  physical  desires  (shaliwah)  on  the  one  hand  and  a 
ruler  of  a city  and  his  agents  on  the  other  hand^  Another 
analogy  is  between  intelligence,  physical  desires  and  ire  on 

the(2l)  hand  8'nd  the  hunter»  his  horse  and  dog  on  the  other 
hand.  Still  another  analogy  is  between  the  heart  and  its 

degree  of  purity  with  respect  to  the  acquisition  of  inspira- 
tional knowledge  (ilham)  on  the  one  hand  and  the  mirror  and 


its  degree  of  brightness  with  respect  to  the  clarity  of  the 

x>  (22) 

rex  lection  of  forms  on  it  on  the  other  hand.  The  example 

(23) 

or  the*  niche  (mishkat)  is  another  illustration. 


£lmya; 


— y--- - 

connection  of.  also  Mishkat  and  Klnva? 
(20)*4ia»ib,  p.  218;  Macari,1 , pTTb'5-106.  (STtSo 

P.  219;  J|«ari,1,  p.  107. 

A1&  ib , p.  230;  MsPteri.1 . p, 


of 


. --  9 Po  98-99f;  KlmyS*.  p.ls.lf: 

. al-IaduniyYah, p.45-49 (where  the  analogy  is 

w?  8113  j °i“less  ’®n  p’17  of  A.lwibah  the  ana- 

1 is  ussd.in  connection  with  creation) . 

„ P-,225.  Ma^ari.l , p.  58-59ff;  of.  KishkSt,  e. 

P.  15,42-47,  etc,  9 
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There  are  numerous  points  in  which  Mafcari.i  is  similar 

to  some  d»ther  works  by  al-Ghazall,  Examples  have:  been 
_ (24) 

already  given.  Other  examples  are  the  similar  treatment 

in  Macari;j  and  s<?me  of  these  other  works  by  him  of  the  follow- 

(25) 

ing  subjects  : (a)  Angels,  their  nature  , and  their  contribu- 

(26) 

•fcion  in  man's  acquisition  of  knowledge.  (b)  the  grades  (or 

quality)  of  souls  with  respect  to  their  acquisition  of 
(27)  (on) 

knowledge,  (c)  the  nature  of  the  heart  (or  soul).  the 

(29) 

indivisible  nature  of  spirit,  and  the  relation  of  the 
spirit  to  the  body  (spirit  being  the  commander  of  the  fa- 
culties of  the  body),  (d)  the  niche  and  the  grades  of 

(31)  (30) 

knowledge,  (e)  virtues  (being  middle  between  two  extremes), 


(24)  In  addition  to  references  given  above, with  Ha ‘arid 
in  the  present  chapter  see  those  given  on  p.  xxviii,  xxix, 
xxx,  xxxiii,  xxxvd.11,  xli  and  xliii  above. 

(25)  p*arl.1  ,p.  I22f  ,18,20s  of.  Madnun.  p.  16-18. 
Miihkit?^5f.P*  SX£ »99>l53,l557ggrof.  ^.1a»ib,p.  2465 

(27)  Ma«arlj].*p.  98-105  (of  56-58),  153,155;  of  'Ala'ib. 
P*  , 2 30-24?Tal-Rl sSlat  al-Iadugi v4h ! p.  46-49.  M ’ 

,(28)_ga^fatj.,  p.  20-23  (of.  24_36)5  cf.Kimya*.  p.  fi-7s 
al-Kldglaial-laduniyyah.  p.  26ff.  

. 129)  Ma3rii,  p.  24£?7  cf.  A.lwibah.  p.  4f;  Eimva*.  p. 

0-8; 

(30)  Ma^rij^,  p,  105-107*  cf.  al-Ri  salat  al-Ladn,ntyyfl^ , 

P*  26-32, 

la  addition  to  n,  23  fcbove_see  Miahkat.  p.  42-47, #tc, 
ii  ^32)  Ma  , .3*1,1 » P*  88-98?  cf.  Madnun,  p.  25£;  KimyaJ . p,lQ, 

11 » MunqiJh,  p.  43ft  (quotation  from  Mlzfln  al-cAmal). 


t 


$ / 
* ■? 
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v* 


LS- 


V 


(33) 


(f)  pairing  in  creation,  (g)  the  nature  of  things  below 

. M&lt-  l (34) 

the^othat  of  the  moon,  Among  other  illustrations  are  the 


following  s (a)  The  sufl  interpretation  of  the  believers^ 
positive  answer  "yes"  (bala)  to  Sod*s  question  about  His 

U!1( 35) nAM  1 n0t  y°Ur  X,0rd?"  (aAlastu  bi -Rabbling 91  (7:172/ 

171),  (b)  the  analogy  of  the  impotent  f*innln)  illustrating 

the  inability  of  some  men  to  comprehend  and  enioy  the  sol- 

(36)  a 17  * 

ritual  pleasure  of  the  knowledge  of  God  , and  (c)  (though 


seemingly  insignificant)  the  verse  of  poetry  used  to  illus- 
trate the  necessity  of  instructing  in  divine  sciences  only 
■worthy  individuals , never  those  who  are  unworthy  of  that. 


In  spite  of  all  the  well-advanced  ideas  which  auuear 

(38) 

here  and  there  in  the  hook,  in  a general  way  it  can  he  con- 
sidered as  a somewhat  more  developed  combination  of  a num- 
ber of  ideas  and  views  found  scattered  here  and  there  in 

( 39 ) 

several  of  al-Ghazali's  other  writings.  The  fact  that  it 


/2?x  9 V*  200;  cf.  f A.i a* ih , p„  265;  Madnun , u.  3- 

(34)  plpO , p.  202;  cf.  Madnun,  p#  3t>  — = L * 

(35)  EEHf  P.  Ui  of,  ; p.  17;  al-Durrah.  p.3, 

(36) Macarijj , p.  169;  cf  Ayyuha»l-Walad . n.  27f. 
,37)^^ri,  p.  210J.  cf  Mishkat.  ya  J0  " 

_ * a17Shazali,s  theory  of  causation,  Ma*a*ii. 

p.  202-204;  p.  xrvui  above;  his  theory  of  the  nature  of 
heavenly  bliss  and  of  misery,  Ma‘ari,j , p#  172-173,  184- 
iB8;  p.  xxxii  above. 

(39)  Cf  Mubarah,  bp.cit. . p.  102-103,  121. 
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is  not  found  on  the  oldest  li'sts  of  his  writings  is  an 
evidence  that  it  was  either/not  known  to  those  who  wrote 
those  lists,  such  as  al-Sul/k?,  or  that  it  was  identified 
with  (or  mistaken  . for)  some  other  works  by  him.(40)  it 
must  have  been  written  probably  after  the  time  Madnmi  was 
written,  as  it  speaks  of  "the  preserved  secrets  a^d  the 
hidden  knowledge  which  are  withheld  from  those  unworthy  of 
^6m"  al-makhsunah  wa»l al^majmunat 

S&i  blha  ‘ala  ghayrl  ahllhg);  ' Although  [Part  itf  'of  the 
took,  is  based  on  questions  and  answers -which  questions  are 
imagined  and  not  necessarily  actual _-  the  book  as  a whole 
gives  evidence  of  a rather , settled  state  of  mind  with  res- 
pect to  arguments  from  unorthodox  groups,  such  as  described 
in  Mtoaidh.  Further,  although  the  section  on  prophethood  is 

s “0re  deVel°Ped  ***  exhaustive  in  jfe*£rl.1  than  in  Munoidh. 
the  latter  book  does  not  make  reference  to  it,  as  it  does 
elsewhere  to  other  works  bj?  al-Ghaziir  which  hake  bearing  on 
the  subject,  m view  of  these  two  facts  (among  others)  it 
was  most  probably  written  after  Munn idh. ' In  any  oase  it  may 

safely  be  said  that  fia!|rii  was  one  of  al-GhasalPs  latest 
writings* 

with 2 above* 

Vi tIiheld"Tfhing s " are^said^+n  » P*  2 ? where  these 

(a)  the  lord ship , ) angels  ° (cflf?  V*  of 

phetic  miracles.  and^T  4th  * e?2  nature  of  pro- 
jects Madngn  consists,  an^whloh  * of.wa±’<*  sub- 

m Macgrlt-[ . Tp.  I4I-2XI),  are  ^iven  ^P^e  treatment 


CHAPTER  VI 


DESCRIPTION  OP  MACARIJ 

The  book  is  composed  of  two  parts,  (1)  the  book  pro- 
per, bearing  the  title  and  consisting  of  212  pages,  one  pa- 
ge being  a colophone,  and  (2)  two  sufT  poems  consisting  of 
twenty  pages,  followed  by  the  Arabic  editor’s  table  of 
contents.  The  present  translation  is  limited  to  the  book 
proper. 

1«  Subject  matter  of  the  book  proper. 

Prom  chapter  V and  other  sections  abovl^  it  is  evident 
that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  views  are  given  a 
lengthy  treatment,  and  others  are  better  reproduced  in  Ma- 
3lll  /ttian  in  some  other  writings  by  al-Ghazill,  the  book 
as  a whole  is  largely  similar  in  content  to  several 
other  works  by  him.  The  preface  offers  a clear  concise 
description  of  its  aim  and  content,  namely,  the  knowledge  of 
the  Divine  through  the  knowledge  of  the  soul—  a psycho- 
logical approach  to  theology.  The  keynote  is  the  hadith 
quoted  more  than  once  in;the  preface  itself , which  reads, 
"Whoever  knows  himself  suredy  knows  his  Lord"  (Man  *arafa 

(1)  See  chapters  11  and  111  above. (Por  specific  pages  see 
p.  lxiiiff  above. 
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Mfga.hu  faqad  %rafa  Babbtfia).  Another  for*  of  it  reads, 
"The  one  of  you  who  knows  himself  test  knows  his  lord  best" 

( A *Baf ukuin  hinafsihl  acrafukum  bi  flabblhl 

The  first  patt  of  the  book  deals  with  psychology, 
including  the  creation  of  the  soul  and  the  body,  the  nature 
of  each,  and  the  relation  of  each  one  of  them  to  the  other. 
The  human  soul,  which  is  a spiritual  substance  created  by  the 
command  of  God  when  the  sperma  is  capable  of  receiving  it, 
is  assigned  two  functions,  one  in  relation  to  the  heavenly 
world  and  the  other  to  the  bofy,  which  is  created  from 
matter,  to  receive  and  bear  this  soul.  The  soul  receives 
enlightenment,  inspirational  knowledge  and  command  from 
above  through  the  mediation  of  celestial  souls,  such  as  that 
of  the  moon,  and  governs  the  body  here  below. 

Once  through  with  the  treatment  of  the  soul  and  body 
the  author  takes  up  the  subject  of  how  man  can  know  God,  His 
attributes  and  acts,  the  nature  of  the  next  world,  life 
therein, and  the  conditions  that  lead  to  the  heavenly  bliss 
or  to  misery.  Man  is  the  epitome  of  the  universe,  he  is 
the  microcosm,  the  universe  the  macrocosm.  The  way  the  soul 
governs  the  body  is  an  illustration  of  how  God  governs  the 

t0  his  knowledge  of  the  spirit - 

(2)  Ma*ari,1,.  o.a. 

(3)  See  fdr  example  ibid,  p.  19a. 
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ual  source  and  the  nature  of  his  soul, if  a man  knows  the  way 
the  soul  governs  the  body  he  should  be  able  to  know  God.  A 

sufJ  tinge  colors  the  whole  book.  One  condition  for  authentic 

• 

knowledge  by  man  of  God  is  the  purity  of  his  heart  ,whi oh  ,is 

i 

attainable  by  giving  himself  to  acts  of  worship  and  the  re** 
membrance  of  God.  The  more  purified  his  heart, the  higher  in 
grade  becomes  his  knowledge  of  the  Divine  One  and  His  universe, 
and  the  more  submissive  he  becomes  to  the  Divine  Will,  and 
therefore  the  more  capable  he  becomes  of  governing  the  body 
aright.  That  leads  of  certainty  to  his  witnessing  and  meeting 
of  the  Divine  One  - a mystical  state  of  being  which  is  a repre- 
sentation on  a much  lower  scale  of  the  heavenly  bliss  obtained 
in  the  life  to  come.  Misery  is  the  deprivation  on  the  part  of 
man  of  that  state  of  witnessing  and  meeting, 

2.  Order  and  treatment  of  material. 

The  preface  is  followed  by  a table  of  contents,  which, 

? ? ' 

due  to  its  nature,  has  been  divided  in  the  present  transla- 
tion into  seven  parts. (IPart  ij consists  of  ten  chapters.  The 
titles  of  Chapters  V*  and  VII  in  the  table  do  not  represent 
the  material  in  the  text  in  the  order  given,  {part  11} 


(4)  See  p.  6,  chapter  VI,  n;  3 below. 

Note  s Eeferences  to  the  translation  of  Ma'firii  below  are 
to  the  page  number  of  the  Arabia  BditionTon  the  left 
margin  of  the  translation). 
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^ ■ 


/ 

/ 

/ vy/ 

consists  of  fourteen  "questions*  ( su3 alat ) connected  with 
the  material  covered  in  fPartr].  They  are  actually  answers  to 
questions  brought  up  in  the  text  as  something  expected  to  be 


asked  in  opposition  to  views  expressed  in  fpart  i}.  They  state 
briefly  but  elearly  the  substance  of  the  material  they  repre- 
sent in  the  book.  In  this  part  also  there  are  "questions" 

which  do  not  exactly  represent  the  material  treated  in  the 

(6) 

book  in  the  ordter  given.  In  each  of  [Part  m]  and  [vil]  the 
title  of  a chapter  treated  in  the  book  is  missing,  e'ach  of 
which  titles  has  been  inserted  in  the  table  in  the  present 
translation  as  ^chapters  XVI  and  XXIXj  respectively.  [parts 
I II -VI 1}  (and  particularly  VII)  are  in  a somewhat  continuous 
narrative  form,  rather  than  in  the  form  of  titles. 


One  thing  that  is  evident  in  the  text  of  the  book  is  the 
rather  unnecessary  repetition,  or  repetitions,  on  different 
occasions  of  an  idea  or  the  like  which  has  been  already  ex- 
pressed once  or  more  than  once  before.  That  may  be  partly  due 
to  the  organization  of  the  material  in  the  book.  For  example. 
Part  II  being  directly  connected  with  part  I,  as  already 
stated  above,  may  cause  such  a repetition.  Another  thing  that 
attracts  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  the  number  of  "special 
sections"  (fasl)  and  "conclusions"  (khatimah)  scattered  here 
and  there  at  the  end  of  some  chapters  and  sections  v/hich  have 

(5)  In  the  book  there  are  actually  sixteen  auestions  named 
and  discussed  tod  not  fourteen  as  the  table  of  contents  states • 

(6)  See  p.  9,  n.  6-9  below. 
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bearing  oil  what  has  preceded  them  immediately  or  before  that, 
and  some  of  which  cause  a sort  of  interruption  or  break 
between  sections  and  chapters.  This  sometimes  is  another 
factor  for  the  unnecessary  repetitions  mentioned.  In  spite 
of  all  that  one  thing  is  felt  clearly,  the  development  of 
thought  from  the  knowledge  of  the  soul  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Unseen  through  logical  steps. 

3«  Scriptural  aspect  of  the  book. 

To  give  his  views  and  conclusions  a scriptural  force  al- 
Crhazall  makes  great  and  sometimes  free  use  of  passages, phrases 

1 i 

and  even  single  terms  from  the  Qur3an.  Often  his  quotations  are 
(7) 

not  verbal  ones.  Sometimes  signs  are  not  used  that  would  indi- 
cate that  they  are  quotation£?^Often  also  a proof -text  method 

(9) 

is  followed  with  a free  interpretation  of  passages  quoted. 

His  use  of  hadlth  also  is  free.  Many  statements  he  makes  as 

do) 

hadith  are  either  not  based  on  authority  or/and  are  not  verbal 


(7)  E.g.,  p.  89(37:8);  p.  184(80:40-41);  p.  I94(34:3tcl) ; 
p.  204(7:54/52) , etc.  -In_the  present  work  Qur*anic  passages 
are  referred  to  by  the  surah  and  verse  numbers,  the  verticil 
line  separating  the  verse  number  of  the  traditional  Arabic 
ed.  (left)  from  that  of  the  European  ed.  (right). 

, (8)  E.g.,  p.  184(2 :235£dV236[aJ):  p.  206(86:4);  p.  208 
(21:27D>1>  28(bJ,  20;  24sHto]/9C°) ) ;©tc. 

(9)  E.g.,  the  identification  of  the  “throne”  and  the  “higher 
throne “with  a celestial  and  the  divine  spirit  with  the 
Active  Mind  ( caql  faccal)  (p.  124) i and  the  attribution  of  the 
pairing  nature  to  animate  and  inanimate  things  (g.  200), etc. 

(10)  Similar  to  Ma tjri.l  in  this  respect  is  cA.ia*ib.  See, 
for  example,  Macari.i . p.  93,100,121,  123>_etc.;  of  notes  in 
this  connection  based  on  clrlqi.  Of  Tabaqat,  IV,  p.  127* 
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.(11) 

quotations.  Use  also  is  made  of  Muslim  traditional  sayings 
(akhabar) • 

4.  language  and  style. 

Before  his  conversion  to  sufism  al-Ghazali  was  a preacher 
and  lecturer.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  on  a variety  of 
subjects,  such  as  Muslim  doctrine,  jurisprudence,  philosophy, 
logic,  etc,  , each  of  which  requires  a somewhat  different 
style.  To  that  are  to  be  added  his  later  sufl  writings  with 
their  special  style  and  language.  The  influence  of  these  is 
conspicuous  in  Itiacari.i«  whose  style  is  mainly  that  of  a sufl 
preacher.  The  chiasmic  form  of  statements  pointed  out  in 
footnotes  in  the  present  translation  is  a good  example  of  the 
influence  of  rhetorics. 

In  addition,  al-Ghazall  was  a Persian  writing  in  Arabic, 

It  is  not  surprizing,  therefore,  to  find  here  and  there 

in  ^acari.i  as  well  as  in  other  works  by  him  some  colloquial 

(12 ) 

Arabic  of  his  day,  ' and  Arabic  terms  used  in  Persian 
for  meanings  or  shades  of  meaning  different  from  the  ori- 
ginal ones,  not  to  mention  the  Persian  terms  used  in  some 

( I’S ) 

of  his  other  writings  as  weiU.  'Even  grammatical  rules 


(11)  See,  for  example,  Ma cari j , p.  11, 14,15, 121, etc. ; cf 
notes  based  on  cIraqI, 

(12)  The  term"  ma^malah, which  could  not  be  found  in  any  of 
the  dictionaries  and  lexicons  used  in  connection  with  the 
present  translation,  is  used  on  p,  205  in  the  sense  of 

ma cmal  (^workshop,  place  of  work). 

™{T57  One  example  is  the  term  jarbazah  (=shrewdnes,  etc,), 
on  p.  91  (with  n.7)  below;  the  misuse  of  the  term  takhasus 
on  P*  94  (cf  n.5  connected  with  it),  of  the  term  taghgbun 
on  p.  96  (cf  n,  16  connected  with  it). 
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(14) 

and  syntax  are  often  disregarded,  in  some  cases  different 

p.r.te cedents  in  the  same  sentence  are  not  easily  distinguish^- 

(15; 

able.  It  is  related  that  on  being  ashed  why  he  was  not  care- 
ful about  that  aspect  of  his  writing  he  apologized,  admitting 
that  he  had  never  practised  that  "art"  and. that  he  fras  sa- 
tisfied with  what  served  his  purpose,  his  concern  beinm  the 

JW  6 

meaning  rather  than  the  letter.  He  forgot  that  a clear 
expression  of  an  idea  requires  the  use  of  clear^ correct  lan- 
guage. He  permitted  his  readers  to  correct  linguistic  de- 

(16)° 

fects  they  might  come  across  in  his  writings. 

As  a result';  of  these  linguistic  flaws  in  al-Ohaza* 

Sf 

li,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Arabic  editor  of  M&*arii 

(17)  “ 

to  correct  and  render  clear  its  language,  there  are  still 

statements  which  are  so  obscure  that  they  need  deciphering. 

(14)A  few  of  the  many  examples  are  on  o.33f,  where  in  the 
same  sentence  the  term  nafs(soul)  is  given  both  the  mascu- 


uanunaTti 

iCiowledge  of)is  used , instead  of  tulu*(to  ascend)  . One  exam- 
ple of  the  disorder  in  the  sequence  of  tense  is  on  p.67,  the 
last  line,  where  in  the  same  conditional  sentence  the  verb 
uadhakl-eara  (remembered)  (past  tense)  is  followed  by  iqsha- 
*arra  (trembled)  (oast  tense)  and  vaq if f u ( stand s on  end ) 
(present  tense).  On  p.208  hull1121  (each]  is  used  instead  of 
al-kullgall) . Cf.  on  p,195f  the  confusion  in  more  than  one 
respect. 

(15)  See, for  example, the  first  four  lines  of  each  of  pages 
64,159 jl^’f-t&ere. is  no  consistaney  in  the  use  of  naf s as 
masculine  or  feminine  in  the  same  paragraph  or  sentence.  Sec* 
for  example*  p.  18  (cf,  p.  19)  ,33, 65, etc. 

(16)  Tabaqat,  IV, n. 110. 

(17)  *I4avari,1 , ?.~2l2. 


{ 
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still  Subkl  excuses  al-Ghazall  for  that  defect  on  the  ground 
(a)  that  he  must  have  followed  in  that  the  example  of  other 
scholars,  who  do  often  intentionally  avoid  clarifying 
certain  subtelties  in  religious  sciences  from  fear  that 
readers  who  are  of  weak  character  may  misinterpret  them, 
and  (b)  that  some  other  statements  of  his  require  men  of 
mystical  experience  and  taste  to  undestand. 

5.  Theological  doctrines. 

Regardless  of  what  critics  or  defenders  say,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  Arabic  was  not  his  mother  tongue,  al-Ghazall 
is  not  to  be  strongly  blamed  for  such  linguistic  shortcom- 
ings and  sometimes  lack  of  clarity  of  Expression.  Although 
at  times  effort  has  to  be  exerted  to  understand  clearly  some 
of  his  statements  in  Ma ^ari.i , the  book  as  a whole  is  intelli- 
gible. Moreover  it  exhibits  a refined  religious  sense  some 
portions  of  the  Ihyl3  fail  to  exhibi^^as  he  apparently 
had  not  then  attained  the  maturity  of  thinking  he  had 
attained  at  the  time  he  wrote  his  Macari.i.His  theological 
views  and’ interpretations  are  lofty  and  advanced,  especial- 
ly  so  for  his  age.  One  example  is  his  belief  concerning  the 
bliss  and  misery  in  the  life  to  come,  which  he  completely 

(18)  Tabaolt « IV,  p.  L28# 

(19)  Cf  chapter  II,  p.  xxxvff  together  with  n.  38,39  above. 
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a sublime  spiritual  experience  of  God  - the  enjoyment  of 

meeting  and  witnessing  Him,  while  misery  is  deprivation  of 
(2CJ 

uhat  experience.  All  carnal  pleasures  and  compensations 

(21) 

mentioned  in  the  Qur*an  are  ignored.  The  enjoyment  of  this 

heavenly  hliss  is  in  one  sense  the  continuation  of  sniri- 

. , , (22) 

tual  joy  experienced  in  this  world.  An  illustration  of  it 

(22) 

is  the  mystical  experience  of  God  and  His  heavenly  world, 

wuen  God  comes  to  dominate  one’s  senses  and  thoughts  - and 

in  the  long  run  one’s  whole  life,  Ho  statement: .;is  made 

which  explicitly  limits  this 'heavenly  hliss  to  Muslims, 

Those  who  cannot  understand  the  truth  about  the  will  of  God 

and  His  divine  law  (e.g. , children,  insane  and  idiots),  and 

those  who  are  completely  ignorant  of  them  <ro  "to  the  wide 
(23)  " (2±) 

mercy,  of  God”.  They  have  a place  of  rest  in  Paradise,  . 

Otherwise,  the  only  means  by  which  this  bliss  is  attainable 

(25) 

is  the  reformation  of  life  and  character.  What  one  sows  in 

(26) 

'this  life  he  reaps  the  result  thereof  in  the  next.  In  an- 
other place  the  author  maintains  that  the  enjoyment  of  the 
comforts  of  Paradise  depends  upon  the  degree  of  one’s  love 

(20)  Ma*arij,  p,  168-l88(esp,  170-173) 


tU4i!"?6!  52 : ll-24f ; 55 :41-56xf ; 56:10-56. 

122;  P.  173  aelow , Sec  n.20  abovei'Gf  Ik.  I7:2lfbj:  ”? 


mhe 


Kingdom  of.  God  is  within  you”, 

ofl  'b  cf  3cr:rvi  with  n.  38  above. 

24)  P,  177  ft  below, 

. (f|)  5.  175  below.  Cf  Phil.  l:10Cb)-ll,22[a] ; Heb.  13: 

■*0 "“-1-0 , Q j C. 

(25)  P.  185  below.  Cf  Gal,  5:  7fb)  - 9. 
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to  God,  which  love  is  dependant  upon  the  degree  of  experien- 
tial knowledge  one  has  of  Him.  This  knowledge,  which  is  the 

source  of  that  happiness,  is  expressed  in  the  divine  lav/  by 

- <27) 

the  term  faith  f J iman ) . 

In  one  section  residence  in  Hell  is  made  a necessity 
to  every  human  being,  except  those  absorbed  in  meditation 

t 

upon  God  and  fused  in  the  divine  path,  and  constantly  expos- 
ing themselVes  to  the  influence  of  the  light  of  the  Real  On® 

shining  upon  their  inner  souls.  Those  are  in  constant  commu- 

tes; 

nication  with  -God.  The  Sunnis,  says  the  author  without  any 
comment,  maintain  that  no  matter  how  sinful  Muslims  may  be, 
because  their  faith  ia  sound, their  punishment  (i.e. , resi- 

(29) 

deuce  in  Kell)  is  temporary.  let  he  does  not  make  any  sta- 
tement to  the  effect  that  n6n -Mu slims  will  stay  therein  per- 
manently , even  though  he  seems  to  admit  the  tradition  that 

(29) 

limits  the  period  of  Muslim  residence  in  it. 


His  doctrine  of  God’s  relation  to  His  creatures  as 
Creator,  Sustainer  and  Guide  is  not  only  supported  by  refined 
Muslim  thinkers  but  is  upheld  by orthodox  thinker.  jtu 

(27)  P*  186  below. 

>28/  P.  183  below. 

>29)  P«  182  below. 

,30)  Por  a good  illustration  see  p.  206f  below. 


r/'V’-*' 
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Contrary  to  the  Deistic  philosophers  of  the  18th  centpry, 

he  maintains  that  God  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as ,,  having 

be  ear  through  with  His  creational  woxkjfe  left  His  creatures 

for  themselves.  For  just  as  their  creation  and  existence 

depend  upon  Him,  their  survival  after  creation  is  dependent 

upon  Him  as  well.  At  the  same  time  by  the  hands  of  His 

prophets  He  has  supplied  them  with  divine  law  by  which  they 

can  live  a virtuous  life  here  that  will  entitle  them  to  the 

(30) 

heavenly  bliss  in  the  hereafter. 

His  doctrine  of  prophethhod  is  worth  consideration. 

A prophet  is  contrasted  with  the  First  Intelligence*  Just 
as  that  "angel"  was  appointed  by  God  to  prepare  men  to  come 
into  existence  in  this  world,  a prophet  was  appointed  to 
prepare  them  for  the  next  world.  According  to  Macari.i  a 
prophet  is  created  as  such  in  the  womb  of  his!  mothi?^  So 
even  though  physically  he  is  a human  being,  he  is  a unique 
human  individual*  Xn  intelligence  and  spirit  he  practical- 

IV,  * ■ ™ x (32) 

ly  belongs  to  a different  species, above  that  of  other  men. 
Among  the  outstanding  qualities  of  a prophet  are  complete 
purity  of  heart  and  virtuousness  of  life,  merc^and  for- 
giving wrong-doers  and  turning  good  for*  evil. 


(31)  Cf.  Jer.  Is  5. 

(32)  P.  I44ff-  below. 

(33)  P.  14 3f  - below.  Notice  the  Christian  Influence.  (Cf- 
Matt.  5:7ff.,  44.;  Ifc.  6s27f). 
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His  treatment  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Unseen  on  the 

basis  of  the  knowledge  of  the  soul,  that  divine  spark  from 

(34) 

the  World  of  Command,  which  knowledge  is  the  central  theme 

and  ultimate  goal  of  the  book,  is  another  example  of  the 

valuable  material  it  contains,  for  which  al-Ghazall  deserves 

appreciation  and  respect*  To  a great  extent  the  book, espe» 

cially  on  such  grounds  as  those  already  mentioned,  can  make 
. * 

a good  ground  for  a wholesome  theological  understanding  bet- 
ween Christians  and  Muslims. 


(32)  32:9/8*  Cf.  Gen.  2:7. 


CHAPTER  VII 
SUMMARY  OP  MA^lRIJ 


After  the  preface  and  the  table  of  contents  the 
author  starts  the  book  with  an  introduction  in  which  he 
introduces  and  defines  four  synonymous  terms  for  soul 
(nafs)  : soul  proper,  heart  (qalb) . spirit  (ruh) , and  mind 
(--^qI) • Each  term  is  given  two  or  three  meanings  • 

fePs  denotes  (a)  the  immaterial  entity  in  which  the 
blameworthy  attributes  (i.e*fi  the  animal  faculties)  inhere, 
and  (b)  man’s  real  nature  and  essence,  which  is  the  locus 
of  the  intelligibles, 

2*  flalb  denotes  (a)  the  fleshy  organ  on  the  left  side 
of  the  chest,  and  (b)  the  human  spirit,  which  is  the  center 
of  religious  knowledge. 

3*  denotes  (a)  the  fine  vapor  which  is  the  vehi- 
cle  of  life,  and  which  rises  from  the  physical  heart  to  the 
orain  and  spreads  all  over  the  body,  (b)  the  Divine  Spirit 
wnicii  is  comparable  with  all  the  angels » and  (c)  the  Quit* an* 

It  denotes  anything  that  has  life*  V. ? 

t X (a), 

4*  -Jk2i  denotes  the  Pirst  intelligence,  (b)  the  human 
soul,  and  ( c •)  the  attribute  of  the  soul  by  means  of  which  it 
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apprehends  the  intelligibles. 

in  this  hook  these  terms  are  used  without 
modification  they^are  to  mean  the  human  soul,  the  seat  of 
intelligibles". 

Then  on  the  basis  of  common  and  different  qualities  of 
kind  (naw^) , the  ability  to  move  and  apprehend  universals, 
learn  crafts,  fee.1  physical  and  emotional  pain  fe.g. , shame, 
grief,  etc.)  and  receive  the  declaration  of  the  divine  lavr 
of  punishment  and  reward,  etc,,  the  author  proves  the  exisfc-: 
ence-  of  the  soul  as  an  incorpereal  substance  ( jawhar)  which 
has  no  quantity  or  dimensions,  and  which  is  aware  of  itself 
and  apprehends  the  intelligible s without  the  aid  of  any 
corporeal  organ. 

Five  sources  (mabda* ) of  action  are  distinguished  : 

(1)  natural  principi©  (°r  nature),  which  has  identical  action, 

(2)  the  vegetable  soul,  which  has  diverse  movements  but  no 
perception,  (3)  the  animal  soul,  which  has  perception  but  no 
intellection,  (4)  the  human  soul,  which  has  intellection  and 
choice  to  act,  and  (5)  the  celestial  (or  angelic)  soul,  which 
has  intellection  but  its  actions  are  identical. 

The  soul  £as  two  activities  which  oppose  and  hinder 


(1)  P.  16  below. 
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each  other,  one  in  connection  with  the  body,  and  one  in  re* 
lation  to  itself  and  the  spiritual  principles  through  whose 
help  it  receives  intelligible s.  The  soul  performs  its  acti- 
vities by  means  of  the  faculties  it  has.  These  are  (l)motor 
faculties  (qiiwg  muharrika)  and  (2)  apprehending  faculties 

* 

( quwa  mdrikah) , The  first  motivate  action*  They  are  (a)  the 
faculty  of  physical  desires,  which  attracts  benefit,  and  (b) 
the  irascible  faculty,  which  repels  evil;  and  (c)  those 

i 

which  themselves  act,  and  which  are  included  in  what  is  :> 
bailed1:,  u "voluntary  movement",  in  which  knowledge  of  the  si- 
tuation motivates  the  will,  the  will  motivates  the  "power" 

(cm dr ah) , and  the  last  moves  the  members  of  the  body  to 
bring  about  action. 

The  apprehending  faculties  are  divided. into  (a)  ex- 
ternal (i.e, , the  five  senses), and  (b)  internal,  which  ^re 
corporeal  faculties.  They  are  tile  following  : 

(a)  Common  Sense  (or  phantasy)  ( hi s s mu sh t a r ah t aw 
hintasva) , which  apprehends  individual  images  brought  in  by 
tne  external  senses.  Its  seat  is  the  retentive  imagination 

( khayal  t or  quwah  Idiavaliyyali ) . 1 

(b)  Estimation  ( quwwah  wahmiyyah ) « It  anprehends  1 

ni-  t| 

ideas  and,  without  reasoning,  makes  the  individual  soul  form  .!’ 

tj 

right  judgment.  Its  seat  is  memory  (haf izah ) and  recollect-  ? 

- ‘ • • 

ion  (dhalcirah) . 
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(c)  Imagination  (mataldiayyilah) . and  reflection  (mu- 
fajckir^h J # When  the  soulunakes  use  of  it  in  connection 
with  the  practical  reason  (*aql  *amall) , so  that  it  analyzes 
and  synthesizes  but  without  apprehending,  it  is  called  "ima- 
gination**. When  it  uses  it  in  intellectual  matters  (i.e., 
in  connection  with  the  speculative  reason)  It  is  called 
"reflective  faculty"  (or  reflection). 


The  corporeal  seats  of  these  various  faculties  are 
in  the  Ihr&in.  The  front  seats  are  for  faculties  which 
gra§p  physical  things  best,  such  as  Common  sense  and  reten- 
tive imagination.  The  rear  seats  arc  for  faculties  that 
gragp  mental  things  best,  such  as  memory  and  recollection. 

Tite  middle  seats  are  for  the  faculties  which  govern  the  rest, 
such  as  estimation  and  imagination.  (See  figure  below) 


Diagram  snowing. tne  seats  of  the  faculties 
.in  the  brain 


a. Common  sa 
ginafion.  ~ 
occupies  ■* 
tion. 


se.b.  Retentive  imagination.  c.Ima- 
Estimation  (which  actually  uses  and 
whole  brain,  e.  Memory  and  recollec- 
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In  addition  to  these  faculties  man  has  two  other 
faculties  which  “belong  specifically  to  him.  They  are  (1) 
practical  faculty  (quwwah  camaliyyah)  (also  called  practical 
reason)  C^aql  *amali)  t and  (2)  intellectual  faculty  (quwwah 
nazariyyah)  (also  called  speculative,  reason)  (*aql  nazarl). 

By  the  practical  faculty  the  soul  governs  the  body.  This 
faculty  uses  the  appetitive  animal  faculty  (quwwah  h ay awan i y - 
yah  nuzqciyyah) , and  brings  about  states  resulting  in  such 
emotions  as  feeling  of  shame,  laughter,  weeping,  etc.  It  ■ 
also  uses  the  imaginative  and  estimative  animal  faculty 
(quwah  hayawaniyyah  mutalfliayyilah  wa  mutawahhimah ) in  dis- 
covering proper  ways  of  managing  worldly  affairs  andt  human 
crafts*  Prom  it  and  the  speculative  reason  together  are  pro- 
duced the  wide-spread  opinions,  such  as  the  opinion  that  jus- 
tice is  good,  while  injustice  is  bad.  It  should  govern  all 

i 

the  animal  faculties  so  that  we  may  have  virtues;  or  else 
vices  are  the  result. 

The  intellectual  faculty  is  the  faculty  the  soul 
nas  in  relation  to  the  supreme  intelligences  in  act  by  means 
of  which  comes  its  perfection.  It  is  recipient  of  forms 
potentially  (bi*l-quwwah)  or  actually  (b^l-fi*!) » The 
term  quwwah  in  this  respect  is  applied  to  the  absolute  capa- 

i 

city  in  the  individual  (a)  when  nothing  has  actually  pro- 

« * 

ceeded  from  it  as  yet,  such' as  the  power  of  the  infant  to 
write.  In  this  stage  it  is  called  "absolute*  primary 'power* 
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(ouwwah  mutlaqah  havulani  web ) . (t)  w]len  nothing  has  come 
out  to  existence  as  yet  except  that  by  means  of  which  one 
can  acquire  the  act  without  a medium,  such  as  the  power  of 
the  child  to  write,  who  has  grown  and  known  the  instruments 

t 

of  ratting.  It  is  called  "potential  power"  (quwwah  munlcinah ) 
and  habitude  (malakah) ; and  (c)  when  it  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  an  instrument  and  one  has  attained  perfect  capa- 
city to  act  when  intended.  Such  is  the  power  of  the  writer 
tn  write,  who  has  perfected  the  art.  At  this  stage  it  is 
called  "power  in  perfection"  (kamal  al-aumaM. 


How  from  the  view  point  the  relation  of  the  fa- 
culty. Of  speculative  reason  (quwwah  nazariwah]  to  the  imma- 
terial forms  it  is  to  reciive,  in  these  same  stages  it  is 
given  names  corresponding  respectively  to  those  above,  name- 
ly, "absolute  primary  intelligence"  (*aql  havulanT  mutla£) , 
"possible  (or  potential)  intelligence"  («aql  b-i  >1  -Ealikah), 
and  "intelligence  in  act"  («aql  bi»l-fl«l).  when  the  intel- 
ligible form  is  present  in  the  faculty  so  that  one  actually 
notes  it,  knows  it,  and  knows  that  he  actually  knows  it,  it 
is  then  called  "acquired  intelligence"  («aql  mustafad) , 
which  is  divine  intelligence  («aql  qudslh 

The  primary  intelligence  differs  in  grade  and  qua- 

I 

(2)0n 


in+oii?  pa^es  a distinction  is  made  between  acquired 

the  annual  divine  intelligence. On  the  first  instance 
+n  ^???  i fdx.i???lli°ence  is  aentionefl  without  any  reference 
^di^neintelligence.So  faol  mustafad  may  and  my  not  be 


r 
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lity  according  to  the  difference  among  the  individual  souls 
in  superiority  and  gradation.  An  example  is  the  difference 
between  the  soul  of  a prophet,  who  is  not  in  need  of  any 
act  of  thought,  and  the  soul  of  a stupid  person,  who  may  not 
derive  any  benefit  from  thought. 

The  growth  of  the  soul  in  its  intellectual  capacitv 

(35 

is  illustrated  by  the  metaphor  of  the  niche  of  the  light. 

It  is  said  to  resemble  firfct  the  glass,  then  the  vtree. 

When  it  has  habitude  (malakah)  it  is  the  oil,  then  the  lamp. 
men  it  receives  intelligibles  actually  it  is  light-  the 
light  of  acquired  intelligence  upon  the  innate  intelligence 
( aol  f i bn ) , All  these  lights  are  derived  from  a fire  whiJoh 
has  spread  all  over  the  world  - the  fire  of  the  Active  Intel- 
ligence, which  makes  intelligibles  overflow  upon  human  souls. 
The  same  metaphor  is  held  applicable  to  the  prophetic  mind, 
which  catches  light  from  the  Divine  Command, 

The  question  of  the  relation  between  religion  and 
science,  or  scientific  thinking,  was  a subject  that  had  its 
importance  in  al-Ghazall* s days  as  it  has  in  this  age,  though 
with  differences  in  the  aspects  of  emphasis*  For  al-Ghazalf 
the  divine  law  is  the  system  of  the  true  beliefs  and  the 
right  deeds,  it  leads  to  what  is  good  for  this  world  and  the 


(3)  24:35;  Po  58  below. 
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next*  let  it  is  not  independent  of  rational  intelligence, 
just  as  the  latter  cannot  do  without  it*  There  is  a close 
correlation  between  the  -two*  The  divine  law  gives  rational 
intelligence  light,  while  the  latter-  clarifies  the  divine 
lav/*  Intelligence  is  to  divine  lav/  as  foundation  is  to  a 
building,  sight  is  to  the  ray,  or  as  the  lamp  is  to  the  oil 
that  feeds  it*  It  is  on  this  belief  that  he  bases  his  con- 
viction that  the  ultimate  goal  t<&  which  all  learning  should 
lead  is  the  wi^iesSng  and  meeting  of  God  which  is  the  bliss 
of  the  soul  here  and  in  the  hereafter*  Otherwise  learning  ' 
may  not  only  be  useless  but  may  be  even  detrimental  to  the 
life  of  the  individual* 

In  analysing  the  apprehending  activity  of  the  various 
faculties  there  is  difference,  according  to  the  author,  in 

i 

the  compete  or  incomplete  work  of  abstraction  according  to 
each.  The  difference  in  the  ascending  order  of  perfection 
is  given  thus  : 

1*  Witn  respect  to  the  external  sense,  the  sensory 
organs  apprehend  an  image  form  (not  the  form)  with  the  speci- 
fic dimensions  of  the  object*  They  do  not  apprehend  the 
object  when  it  is  absent* 

2#  The  apprehension  of  the  retentive  imagination  is 
more  complete,  since  without  seeing  the  object  it  can  appre- 
nend  its  image,  but  together  with  the  concomitant  qualities. 

3o  The  apprehension  of  estimation  is  still  more  per* 
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feet  in  its  abstracting  activity.  It  apprehends  an  idea 
apart  from  the  concomitant  qualities.  Only  it  apprehends 
it  as  a particular  idea,  not  as  a universal  one. 

4.  Perfect  abstraction  is  accomplished  by  the  intelli- 
gence. It  frees  the  idea  from  all  concomitant  qualities, 
and  apprehends  it  as  a universal  idea. 


At  this  point  a rafch-er  lengthy  section  follows  of 
"questions  and  distinction!^  intended  to  shed  light  upon  the 
material  covered  thus  far,  by  way  of  commentation  and  addi- 
tional material.  The  most  outstanding  contribution  it  makes 
consists  of  the  following  views: 


.Matter  is  not  a secondary  cause  for  the  existence  of 
incorporeal  things,  such  as  the  soul.  When  occupied  with  the 
body  the  soul  does  not  receive  intelligible s so  instantly  as 
when  it  presents  itself  to  the  influence  of  God!s  favor,  which 
act  in  itself  is  a divine  product  not  acquirable  by  effort. 

In  this  respect  three  types,  or  classes  of  human  souls  are 


distinguished.  They  are  the  following: 

1.  The  divine  prophetic  intelligence  (or  soul},  upon 

which,  due  to  its  brightness,  the  light  of  knowledge  shines 

at  will  or  without  will.  As  it  is  in  direct. communi cat ion 

(5) 

with  "the  heavenly  host"  it  receives  the  intelligibles 


P.  64,-80  below. 
37:8;  38:69;  p. 


66  below. 
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readily  together  v;ith  their  proofs* 

2.  A medial  class  of  souls  that  attain  the  intelli- 

gihles  only  by.,  means  of  the  bodily  faculties.  After  the 

departure  of  such  a soul  from  the  body  hy  death,  and  after 

? 

it«s  purification  and  discipline  there,  it  attains  the  intel- 
ligible s without  any  need  for  the  retentive  imagination  and 
thought* 

3*  The  lowest  class  of  souls  that  cling  to  weak  per** 
suations  and  insecure  mental  images.  After  death  such  a 

<rt 

soul  may  and  may  not  get  rid  of  those  images*  Hence  the 

reformation  of  at  least  some  souls  is  not  impossible  after 

death.  As  a principle  the  soul  is  capable  of  knowledge  in  a 

gradual  way,  the  knowledge  of  one  intelligible  leading  to 

the  knowledge  of  another.  In  acquiring  authentic  knowledge 

(specially  religious)  obedience  and  disobedience  to  divine 

statutes  are  great  factors,  since  they  enlighten  or  darken  the 

* 

heart  respectively.  The  more  enlightened  the  heart,  the  great- 
er the  knowledge  of  the  soul,  and  consequently  the  greater 
its  happiness. 


VIRTUES  ARE  VICES 

♦ 

The  author  now  takes  up  the  question  of  virtues  and 
vices,  which  he  attributes  to  three  sources,  namely  the  fa- 
culties of  imagination,  physical  desires  and  ire,  all  of 
which  assist  and  obstruct  the  soul. 
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1.  With  respect  to  imagination,  just  as  it  nay  re* 

ceive  from  the  physical  sense  forms  that  are  not  real  (such 

as  mirage,  echo,  etc.)  similarly  it  may  receive  from  the 

intelligence  forms  which  may  be  false.  If  what  it  receives 

is  truth  it  is  prophetic  inspiration  (wahy) , minor  insoira- 

• *■ 

tion  (ilham)  and  intuitive  insight  (hads).  If  it  is  false  it 
:1s  magic,  divination,  etc.  This  faculty  differs  with  differ^ 
eni?T  individuals*  In  some  it  may  be  one  that  is  proper  to 
ang&ls  so  that  the  individual  is  affected  by  them  and  is 
made  to  see  things  as  they  see  them.  He  sees  and  hears  as 
oiiey  do.  In  another  individual  it  may  be  one  that  is  proner 

to  satans,  so  that  he  is  affected  by  them  and  sees  and  hears 

( 

as  oney  do.  Cnaracter  is  a great  factor  in  the  outcome  in 
this  respect,  as  it  is  als*>  a result. 

2.  The  faculty  of  physical  desires  is  the  oldest 
faculty  in  existence.  It  is  born  with  the  individual  and  is 
found  in  all  living  things.  It  is  the  most  difficult  facul- 
ty to  correct  as  it  has  greater  power  over  man  than  the 
other  faculties.  It  has  two  branches,  (a)  appetite  of  the 
belly,  for  the  survival  of  the  individual,  and  (b)  concu- 
piscence, for  the  survival  of  the  race  through  progeny.  De- 
ficiency in  either  branch  leads  to  destruction,  while  excess 
leads  to  evil  attitudes  and  character  (such  as  greed,  injus- 
tice, immoral  life).  Concupiscence,  if;  not  checked  and  led 
to  temperance,  tends  to  destroy  religion. 
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3.  The  irascible  faculty  is  called  a brand  of  fire 
from  the  burning  fire  of  God.  Concealed  pride  produces  it 
from  the  heart.  Grudge  and  envey  are  among  its  fruits.  Its 
excess  leads  to  destruction  and  perdition,  while  its  defi- 

. r 

oiency  results  in  the  loss  of  fortitude,  courage,  zeal  for 
the  right,  etc.  Its  moderation  results  in  generosity,  ma- 
gnanimity, gallantry,  dignity,  etc; 

All  virtues  are  related  to  four  main  ones,  wisdom, 
courage,  sobriety  and  justice. 

1.  Wisdom  is  related  to  the  mental  faculty  and  is 
expressed  in  the  practical  government  of  the  body  through 
the  practical  intelligence  by  governing  the  faculties  of 
irascibility  and  physical  desires,  with  the  result  of  good 
management,  sound  judgment  and  right  thinking.  Wisdom  is 
the  mean  between  the  two  extremes  of  deceit,  and  stupidity. 
The  first  represents  the  extremity  of  excess  due  to  the 
free  use  of  the  faculties  of  irascibility  and  physical  de- 
sires. The  second  results  from  its  deficiency  and  shortage 
of  moderation  due  to  doing  less  with  the  two  faculties. 

2.  Courage  is  the  virtue  of  the  irascible  faculty. 
Enterprise  and  restraint  issue  from  it  as  and  where  they 
ought  to.  Among  its  virtues  are  generosity,  gallantry  and 
dignity.  It  is  the  mean  between  the  two  vices  of  reck- 
lessness and  cowardice,  resulting  respectively  in  (a)  unseem- 
ly behavior,  pride,  conceit,  quickness  of  anger,  and  (b) 
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meannass  and  shrinking  with,  fear, 

3.  Sobriety  is  the  virtue  of  the  faculty  of  physical 
• ~Qsires.  It  is  its  submission  easily  to  the  rational  facu!«* 
ty.  Among  its  virtues  are  modesty,  forgiveness,  fortitude 
and  helpfulness.  It  is  bound  by  two  vices,  (a)  greed,  which 
is  the  extreme  desire  for  excessive  pleasure  prohibited  by 
uhe  rational  faculty,  and  (b)  extinction,  which  is  the  de- 
ficiency of  the  physical  desire  to  seeifwhat  intelligence 
requires.  These  two  extremes  result  in  such  vices  as  bare* 
facedness,  malice,  wastefulness,  stinginess,  hypocrisy,  en- 
vy , etc, 

4.  Justice  is  the  occurrence  of  these  faculties  in 
their  proper  order  whether  in  character  or  in  dealing  with 
others.  It  is  the  opposite  of  injustice.  It  is  the  golden 
mean  between  the  two  vices  of  cheating  and  defrauding  one- 
self, It  includes  all  virtues,  while  injustice  includes  all 
vices.  Everlasting  bliss  and  everlasting  perdition  (or  mi- 
sery) are  their  respective  results  in  the  life  to  come. 

THE  HEART  ARE  KNOWLEDGE 

The  relationship  of  the  heart  to  knowledge  an§  to 
its  faculties  is  stated  by  way  of  illustration.  .By  heart 
here  is  meant  the  spirit  that  orders  all  the  organs  of  the 
body  and  is  -served  by  all  the  faculties.  To  explain  the 
attainment  of  knowledge  the  illustration  of  the  mirror  is 
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used.  Just  as  the  image  of  a colored  object  is  reflected 
upon  the  mirror  by  means  of  light,  so  also  the  object  of 
.knowledge  is  impressed  on  the  human  heart  by  means  of  the 
Active  Intelligence  (or  G-abriel),  Por  five  reasons  forms 
are  not  revealed  in  the  mirror:/  namely,  the  latter*  s lack  of 
j-orm,  its  impurity,  its  being  turned  away  from  the  direction 
o.i.  the  object,  the  presence  of  a screen  between  it  and  the 
form,  and  ignorance  of  the  direction  in  which  the  desired 
form  is  found.  likewise  the  human  heart  cannot  acquire  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  sought  if  the  heart  itself  is  defi- 
cient in  capacity  to  acquire  such  knowledge;  if  murkiness 
0-  disobedience  has  accumulated  on  its  surface;  a wrong  be- 
lief accepted  on  authority  may  stand  like  a veil  in  the  way 
of  apprehending  the  truth;  ignorance  of  the  right  procedure 
(i.e.,  prodedure  of  logic)  makes  it  impossible  to  come  upon 
tne  knowledge  sought.  V/hen  these  obstacles  are  removed  the 
whole  Divine  Presence  (i.e.,  the  earthly  and  spiritual 
worlds)  'iSs  disclosed  to  the  heart,  which  is  paradise  in 
itself  and  makes  one  worthy  of  Paradise  in  heaven,  the  ex- 
tent of  his  share  of  it  being  according  to  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge. 


One  of  the  three  analogies  used  to  illustrate  the 

( <X.^- 

relationship  of  the'  heart  to  its  faculties  is  one’' in 

\ J 

which  the  human  soul  is  likened  to  the  ruler  of  a city-sta- 
te, The  body  is  its  kingdom,  the  faculties  and  organs  its 
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assistants  and  laborers*  The  reflective  mental  faculty  is 
its  sincere  councellor  and  vizier,  irascibility  the  chief 
of  police,  the  faculty  of  physical  desires  a trouble- ma- 
king servant  carrying  provision  and  food  to  the  city.  How 
if  the  §oul,  by  the  assistance  of  its  reflective  mental 
faculty^  disciplines  irascibility  to  subdue  the  faculty  of 
physical  desires,  and  seeks  the  assistance  of  the  one 
against  the  other  the  faculties  become  moderate*  and  charac- 
ter becomes  excellent. 

♦ 

Now  the  soul  may  not  always  need  the  assistance  of 
the  body  and  its  animal  faculties.  For  conception  and  be- 
lief it  seeks  their  assistance  to  derive  simple  universals 
from  particulars,  and  to  acquire  traditions  that  are  accep- 
ted and  believed  on  account  of  their  uninterrupted  repeti- 
tion. Then  it  struggles  with  the  faculties  which  try  to 
distract  it.  When  the  soul  has  reached  its  fulness,  lio-werer,, 
it  becomes  independent  in  dealing  with  its  action.  The  fa- 
culties then  may  preoccupy  it,  but  do  not  turn  it  away  from 
its  action  * 

> 

A long  list  of  faculties  and  powers  is  given  in  the 
descending  order  of  importance  and  excellence,  each  prece- 

ding  one  being  served  by  the  one  or  ones  suisceedivu? . be/^in- 

(6' 

niiig  with  the  acquired  intelligence 
(6)  See  n,  2 on  p.  lxxx^rl*.  above. 


down  to  the  four  na- 
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tural  powers. 

SPIRITS*  THEIR  CREATION  AND  IMMORTALITY 

Now  the  question  of*  spirits,  their  creation  and  immortali 
ty  is  treated.  Human.-:  spirits  come  into  being  when  the  sper- 
rna  (nutfah)  is  capable  of  receiving  the  soul  from  it's  Giver, 
Each  soul  has  in  its  substance  a natural  inclination  to  be 
engaged  with  one  specific  body  rather  than  another,  when 
the  souls  are  attached  and  related  to  their  different  bodies 
they  acquire  different  qualifications,  both  intellectual  and 
moral,  and  remain  different  until  death.  They  come  from  the 
Divine  o /erf lowing  bounty  by  means  of  secondary  causes.  In- 
deed nevery  thing  that  comes  into  existence  after  its  non- 

(8) 

existence  has  a primary  cause  ( cillah)  and  a secondary  cause. 

The  spirits  of  angels  were -created  before  the  bodies  of 
the  universe  (such  as  the  spheres  of  the  higher  throne) 

and  txie  throne  (fair si)  ♦ the  heavens,  planets,  air, 
wa o Ox*  and  earth).  The  spirit  of  each  angel  is  unique  in  its 
rank.  Each  angel  is  a species  by  itself. 

Creation  is  divided  into  three  categories  in  order  : 

(I)  I**  the  order  of  compounds  man  is  the  crown.  Mankind  are 


(7)  P.  IlOf  below. 

(8)  Cf  the  Christian 
5=26;  Phil.  2 :6-7;  Tim. 


doctrine  of  the  lo^os  (Jn.i:lff: 

3 :16fb3;  See  p.  1.25,  n*  27  belov/. 
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divided  into  three  classes.  They  are,  in  their  descending 

order  of  excellence,  the  projhefc  in  his  time,  the  saint  in 

every  age,  and  average  man,  Anong  the  prophets  Muhammad  is 

the  Perfect  Man,  the  most  perfect  and  excellent  amon"  all 

(g  J 

beings;  his  soul  substance  was  created  first  of  all.  Prom 
it  the  rest  was  created.  Por  him  the  spheres  have  b,een 
created,  Paith  and  law  began  with  A,dam,  attained  some  per- 
fection with  the  prophets,  but  in  him,  the  Chosen  One  (Mu- 


Thi'f 

hammad)  it„  attained  full  perfection.  Just  as  creation  began 

with  him  the  return  also  begins  with  him.  He  said,  ”1  am 

the  first  of  the  prophets  to  be  created  and  the  last  to  be  - 
(9) 


sent",  and  ”1  am  the 
(10) 


first  above  whom  the  earth  will  split 


open.”  (2)  In  the  order  of  simply  corporeals  the  first 


in  excellence  of  substance  and  magnitude  is  the  higher  thro- 
ws ( carsh) , followed  next  by  the  throne  (fairs!)  and  last  of 
all  the  other  celestial  bodies  and  planets.  (3)  The  order 


of  simple  spiritual  beings  is  crowned  by  the  Divine  Spirit, 
or  Active  Mind,  referred  to  as  "the  Pen”.  Next  comes  Soul, 
referred  to  as  ”the  Tablet”,  and  last  Prime  Matter  (hayula)  ' 
referred  to  as  ”the  outer  darkness”. 


As  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  demonstrations  are 


(9)  P*  123  below. 

(10)  P.  126  below 
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V ^ (11) 

brought  from  recorded  authority,  both  Qur*an  and  hadlth, 
to  the  effect  that  the  soul  does  not  die  with  the  death  of 
the  body*  The  Apostle  of  mercy  was  sent  to  those  immortal, 
not  to  those  who  perish*  Then  there  is  the  belief  that  the 
merit  of  aims::,  reaches  the  soul.  According  to  rational 
demonstrations  the  soulwis  not  an  effect  of  the  body  in  any' 
way.  The  body  and  its  temperament  are  an  accidental  cause 
for  the  soul  in  ^thaty  on  account  of  its  being  fit  for  the 
soul  oo  govern  it. the  latter  is  created,  its  connection  in 
existence  is  not  with  the  body  hut  with",  the  .DiVinaLjDOunty. Other 
demonstrations  are  used  to  prqve  that  the  soul  does  not 
perisn  at  all.  PiSr  instance,  actuality  to  exist  and  poten- 
tiality to  perish,  which  are  true  of  compounds,  or  simple 
o-iings  in  compounds,  are  not  true  of  simple  or  unitary  things 
that  are  immaterial  in  essencetihTmUkej.thV.;bpd^  .the*.  B&ulsis 
absolutely  simple  and  is  not  divisible  into  form  and  matter, 
of  which  the  body  consists.  It  is  one'  of  the  two  things  of 
which  a compound  consists  , name^the  indivisible  base  and 
substance.  It  has  actuality  and  potentiality  to  exist,  and 
not  to  become  corrupt.  Potentiality  to  become  coppupt  and 
non-existent  applies  only  to  matter. 


(11)  S.g;,  3:169,170  fa}/153,164  fa]. 
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THE  ACTIVE  INTELLIGENCE  AND  ITS  WORE 

After  having  said  so  much  about  the  Active  Intelligence 
and  other  intelligences  the  author  now  undertakes  to  prove 
or  give  evidence  of  the  existence  of  this  intelligence  and 
those  human  intelligences  dealing  with  it0  After  quoting 
the  Qur*an  to  that  effect, he  repairs  to  rational  sources. 
Among  the  evidences  he  brings  is  'one  connect  e&ytaith- the  .esfcfc* 
mative  faculty.  When  mental  forms  depart  from  it, it  takes 
from  its  place  of  preservation  (khazin)  ideas  which  it  has 
derived  from  them.  But  when  they  depart  from  both  faculty 
and  its  place  of  preservation  it  requires  a new  acquisition. 
Now  mental  forms  are  not  self-sub si stent;  they  are  in  the 
substance  which  pours  out  intelligibles,  which  is  the  Active 
Intelligence*  Io  is  to  this  Active  Intelligence  that  the 

t 

estimaoive  faculty  resorts  for  the  reacquisition  of  the  mens 
tal  forms  that  have  departed  from  the  soul.  Again  it  is 
this  Active  Intelligence  that  advances  the  human  soul  with 
respect  to  intelligibles  from  potentiality  to  actuality.  The 
primary  [potential}  intelligence,  in  relation  to  it  is  called 
^ ■’  intjelli^elice.  -that  is  acted  upon”  (*aql  munfa*il) . .while 
the  intelligence  which  is  between  them  is  called  "acquired 
intelligence*  (caql  mustafad).,  when  the  mental  faculty 
observes  the  particulars  in  the  retentive  imagination  and 
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the  light  of  the  Active  Intelligence  shines  upon  it,  these 
particulars  become  free  from  matter  and  its  effects.  That 
observation  then  prepares  the  rational  soul  to  have  them 
overflow  upon  it  from  the  Active  Intelligence.  The  failure 
at  times  of  the  human  intelligence  to  conceive  them  is  due 
only  to  its  being  occupied  by  [the  affairs  ofjthe  body.  *7hen 
it  is  free  from  it  the  soul  has  the  best,  clearest  and  most 
delightful  hind  of  understanding  of  immaterial  thingB. 

PROPHETHOOD 

The  author  now  proceeds  to  treat  the  subject  of 
prophethood  and  apostleship.  Apostleship,  he  says,  cannot  be 
grasped  by  definition.  It  is  evident  by  its  effects.  It  is 
a rank:  above  the  rank  of  humanity,  just  as  humanity  is  a 

rank  above  the  rank  of  animals.  It  is  a heavenly  gift  from 

. 

God  which  cannot  be  acquired  by  human  effort.  Effort  is  j 

i J 

necessary  in  preparing  the  soul  to  receive  the  effects  of  I 

i 

revelation  through  such  things  as  acts  of  worship,  meditation,  j 

t 

i 

etc.  Similarly  work  in  accordance  with  the  status  of  prophet-  j 

I 

hood  is  not  free  from  acquisition  and  choosing  in  order  that  j 

a prophet  may  prepare  and  be  prepared,  and  so  also  other  j; 

accidental  qualities,  including  such  characteristics  as 

• !i 

i i 

"forgiving  those  who  injure  one,  and  doing  good  to  those  who  j 

j 

k 

§ 

a 
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(12) 

do  one  evil." 

A human  being  is  di stinguished  from  animals  by  having 
a rational  soul  that  is  superior  to  theirs  in  the  mental 
virtue  by  which  he  rules  over  them  and  directs  them.  Simi- 
larly, though  prophets  , share  with  mankind  their  human 
form,  their  souls  are  distinguished  from  the  souls  of  men 
by  an  intelligence  which  guides  and  is  guided,  which  is 
superior  to  all  other  intelligences  in  the  divine  virtue 
which  manages  and  guides  them.  A prophet ?s  intelligence  is 
related  to  the  Active  Intelligence  and  the  other  incorporeal 
intelligences,  while  his  soul  .’.is:*.  : similar  to  the  heavenly- 
souls.  He  is  also  distinguished  by  his  nature  and  tempera- 
ment which  is  actually  capable  of  receiving  such  an  intel- 
ligence and  soul,  and  by  his  humanity  which  is  capable  of 
receiving  revelation.  It  is  prophets  and  lav/givers  who  can 
give  legal  definitions  to  the  right  and  wrong  movements  of 
thought,  speach  and  action.  Hence  men  should  be  under  their 
rule.  Just  as  in  the  microcosm  for  its  orderly  'existence 
there  is  need  for  an  agent  that  v/ills,  chooses  and  commands, 
so  also  for  the  ..orderly  existence  of  the  macrocosm  there  is 
need  for  an  agent  who  possesses  a rational  will  and  by 
imposition  commands  and  prohibits,  that  is,  a prophet. 

(12)  Another  in&Jrance  of  Christian  influence.  See  Mt. 

5:44;  Ik.  6s27-29ff;  ef  Mk.  11:25, etc. 
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Brophethood  has  three  properties  related  respectively 
to  the  faculty  of  imagination,  speculative  intelligence, 
and  the  soul.  (1)  with  respect  to  the  faculty  of  imagination 
the  view  is  based  on  the  theory-  that  every  existing  thing 
is  preformed  with  all  states  existing  at  present.  They  are 
conceived  by  the  movers  of  the  celestial  bodies  altogether.  . 
Before  it  exists  every  thing  is  delineated  there.  These  and 

i 

• mental  forms  in  the  incorporeal  substances  are  not  concealed 

by  any  veil  from  our  souls  as  far  as  ■QTay  are  concerned. 

The  veiling  is  in  our  receptivity, that  is,  we  are  either 

weak  or  preoccupied  with  a direction  other  than  that  which 

(13) 

leads  to  their  attainment*  As  has  already  been  mentioned 
capacities  of  souls  differ  in  individuals,  especially  the 
capacity  to  receive  the  particulars  from  the  soul  substanoes. 
In  one  class  of  men,  due  to  its  natural  disposition,  the 
imagination  reproduces  and  moves  from  one  thing  to  another, 
similar  to  the  first,  contrary  to  it  or  in  accordance  with 
it.  So  a person  forgets  what, he  had  attained  first.  But  by 
way  of  analysis  and  conjecture  he  recollects  what  he  had 
forgotten,  in  another  class  of  men  this  capacity  is  so  much 

1 

stronger  that  the  soul  holds  firm  what  it  attains  and  the 
imagination  rests  upon  it  and  does  not  move  from  it  to 
something  else.  So  a dream  vision  comes  into  being  which 

(13)  P.  lxrcvii  above  (c £ p.  57  below);  c£  p.  xcvi  above. 
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does  not  need  interpretation,  in  another  class  of  men  this 
capacity  is  still  so  much  stronger,  and  their  imagination 
is  so  perfect  and  strong  that  the  sensory  faculties  do  not 
so  completely  preoccupy  it  that  they  may  prevent  it  from 
serving  the  rational  soul  in  its  attainment  of  those  prind--- 
ptes  which  reveal  to  it  the  particular  things.  So  the  soul 
attains  to  that  state  when  awake  and  receives  those  forms. 

Stronger  than  all  these  classes  of  men  are  those  whose 
imaginative  faculty  impresses  those  apprehended  forms  on 
phantasy,  so  that  one  sees  wonderful  divine  forms  and  hears 
divine  statements;  similar  to  those  revealed.  This  is  the 
lowest  grade  of  prop&ethood.  Still  stronger  than  that  is 
for  the  imaginative  faculty  to.  continue  its  reproductive 
activity,  while  the  practical  intelligence  and  estimation  do 
not  give  up  what  they  have  held  steadfast  so  that  those  forms 
"become  fixed  in, the  recollection.  The  imaginative  faculty 
reproduces  in  phantasy  what  it  has  received  in  wonderful 
ways  seen  and  heard,  while  each  one  of  the  other  two  facul- 
ties is  performing  its  function  in  its  o v/n  way. 

(2)  With  respect  to  the  property  related  to  the  spec- 
ulative-* intelligence  it  is  stated  that  some  men  attain 
knowledge  of  the  unknown  by  means  of  syllogistic  thinking, 
either  by  way  of  learning  or  by  way  of  intuitive  insight 
(bads) * Intuitive  insight  differs  in  quality  and  quantity 


civ 


according  to  the  difference  in  purity,  brightness  and  excel- 
lence of  the  individual  soul.  The  difference  between  the 


method  of  minor  inspiration  (ilham)  and  intuitive  insight 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  method  of  thought  and  acquisition, 
(with  respect  to  knowledge  itself,  the  soul  that 'it  its 
seat,  and  the  Active  Intelligence  that  is  its  causing  souree) 
on'  the  : other  hand  is  with  respect  to  the  removal  of  the 

veil.  The  difference  between  prophetic .and  minor  ispira- 
tion  is  in  the  fact  that  in  the  first  the  angel  (the  Active 


Intelligence)  that  provides  knowledge  is  witnessed.  The 
mind  of  a Saint  (Siflfllq ) raMcs  next  in  capacity  and  excel- 
lence after  a prophet’s  mind. 


(3)  The  third  property  is  related  to  the  soul.  Human 
souls  exercise  natural  effects  on  the  bodies  appointed  to 
them.  Por  example  the  voluntary  forms  delineated  in  the 
soul,  are  necessarily  followed  by  a compulsory  shape  in  the 
organs  of  the  body,  and  movements  that  are  not  according  to 
the  natural  disposition  of  the  body  come  to  being.  The  soul 
of  a prophet  is  stronger  in  its  faculties  than  other  human 


souls.  Its  effect  is  not  limited  to  its  own  body.  It 
brings  about  changes  in  the  physical  world.  Prophetic  mi- 
racles, for  example,  may  result  in  producing  clouds,  winds, 

(14) 

thunder ,_rain,  earthquakes,  flowing  fountains, etc. 

(14)  165  below  $ cf.  Exodus  17:6,*  I Kings  18:41-45,  etc. 
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Therefore  the  most  excellent  human  being  is  the  one 
who  possesses  these  characteristics,  that  is,  a prophet. 

Kext  to  him  in  the  order  of  excellence  is  a Saint.  The 
rest  of  mankind  rank  after  them  in  the  order  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  capacity  and-,  other  characteristics  which  their 
souls  possess. 

' ESCHATOLOGY 

In  the  section  on  eschatology  the  author  treats  the 
question  of  misery  and  bliss  after  death  and  the  real  nature 
of  the  beatific  vision,  which  he  calls  "witnessing”,  "meeting" 
and  "vision",  all  of  which  he  considers  spiritual  in  nature, 
and  links  them  with  similar  experience  in  this  life. 

The  divine  law,  he  states,  has  fully  explained  the 
bliss  related  to  the  body.  The  condition  after  death  can 
be  learned  from  the  prophets,  to  whom  alone  it  has  been 
disclosed,  and  who  have  been  sent  only  to  "drive"  men  to  it, 
communicating  to  them  the  good  news  about  the  bliss  and 
warning  them  against  misery.  After  assuming  as  established 
facts  a number  of  statements  which  he  calls  "basic"  the 
author  holds  the  following: 

The  perfection  which  epecificaliy  belongs  to  the  soul 
is  for  it  to  have  intelligible  things  with  the  form  of  the 

(15^  iMhahadah  wa  liga»  wa  ru*yah  (p.  180-168,  esp,,  181  below). 


intelligible  order  of  the  whole  delineated  in  it,  so  that 
it  witoesses  that  which  is  absolute  beauty,  absolute  good,  and 
absolute  grace,  adorned  with  its  image  and  becoming  so  fused 
in  it  that  it  becomes  one  with  it  in  substance*  Yet  in  view 


of  our  existence  in  these  bodies  of  ours  and  on  account  of 


our  preoccupation  by  low  things,  we  do  not  feel  that  plea- 
sure when  -some  of  the  causes  that  produce  it  occur  to  us, 
unless  we  liberate  ourselves  from  our  physical  faculties. 
V/hen  we  awake  from  this  state  of  affairs  we  feel  the  pain 


of  its  loss.  That  feeling  is  misery  and  punishment, 
tne  mental  faculty  lias  attained  a certain  degree  of 


When 


that 


perfection,  then  when  it  departs  from  this  body  it  completes 
that  perfection.  The  pleasure  thus  attained  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  previous  one.  That  is  attainable  only  by 


individuals  who  have  made  their  mental  faculty  acquire  the 


yearning  for  its  perfection  by  such  means  as  religious 
knowledge  based  on  certainty,  which  makes  one  never  to  turn 
to  things  of  this  world,  and  by  seli— reformation  on  the 
part  of  the  individual.  if  the  soul  departs  without  having 
obtained  those  means,  then  one  falls  into  some  kind  of  e- 
ternal  misery,  because  that  bliss  is  acquired  only  while 
still  in  the  body.. 


The  pain  the 
ly  tendency,  however , 


soil  experiences  on  account  of  its  bodi- 
is  something  accidental  and  alien  and 


evil 


therefore  temporary.  Hence  the  punishment  for  it  is  not 

perpetual.  It  vanishes  gradually  until  the  soul  becomes  so 

purified  that  it  finally  attains  the  bliss  which  belongs 

specifically  to  it.  Accordingly,  the  Sunnis  are  of  the 

opinion  that  even  the  punishment  of  Muslims  for  major  sins 

(kaba*ir)  is  not  perpetual,  since  their  basic  belief  is 

firm.  Their  sins,  therefore,  being  accidental,  cease  and  are 

forgiven.  Those  who,  in  addition  to  the  bodily  qualities 

they  have  acquired  and  maintained  to  the  end  of  this  life, 

stick  fanatically  to  corrupt  beliefs  and  deny  the  truth 

suffer  everlasting  punishment.  Simple  stupid  people  void  of 

these  last  qualities  and  attitude  go  to  the  wide  mercy  of 

G-od.  Those  with  good  faith  and  good  character  are  necole 
(15)  * * 

of  Paradise. 

The  real  nature  of  "meeting"  and  •vision"  is  illus- 
trated by  sense  perception.  The  difference  between  imagin- 
ing the  form  of  an  object  and  actually  seeing  the  object  is 
one  of  clarity.  Similarly  with  regard  to  abstract  things, 
the  difference,  for  instance,  between  your  knowledge  of  God 
in  this  world  and  your  actual  meeting  and  beholding  Him  in 
the  next  world  is  one  of  disclosure,  the  second  b sifts*  the 
utmost  revealment  and  the  perfecting  of  the  first.  -With  the 


(15)  P.  I76ff  below 
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exception  of  prophets  and  saints  all  other  souls  are  ac- 
companied to  the  other  world  by  different  amounts  of  the 
rn.urld.ness  of  this  world  which  pollutes  them  in  this  life, 
out  from  which  they  are  later  purified  by  exposure  to  the 
Tire,  by  staying  in  it  intervals  of  various  durations  as 
the  need  may  be.  The  veil  thus  being  removed,  they  enjoy 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  and  witnessing  the  Heal  One,  Who  is 
fully  manifested  to  them.  The  enjoyment  of  Paradise  is  in 
proportion  to  one's  love  of  God,  while  one’s  love  of  God  is 
in  proportion  to  one’s  knowledge  of  Him  here, 

THE  SCIENCE  0?  DIVIUITY 

The  remaining  sections  of  Macari,i  deal  with  the 
science  of  divinity,  such  as  God,  His  attributes  and  acts, 
negative  and  positive  descriptions  of  God  are  given  : God  is 
not  an  accident,  nor  a body,  nor  like  a form  or  matter.  His 
existence  and  being  are  the  same.  He  is  the  o^ly  One 
necessary  of  existence,  the  unchanging  ever -living  C!n.e  .lord 
Creator  and  gustainer  of  all.  He  is  not  to  bo  described 
anthropomorphically;  His  attributes  are  not  something  ad- 
ditional to  Himself,  He  knows  Himself  in  the  sense  that 
the  Enower,  the  Known  and  Knowledge  are  identical.  He  knows 
uni ver sals,  all  detailed  particulars,  and  even  possible 
things  which  come  to  existence;,  and  He  pours  out  knowledge. 


cix 

Tet  no  one  can  attain  real  knowledge  of  Him.  He  has  will, 
hut  is  not  compelled  by  any  private  tendency  or  purpose  to 
will  what  He  wills.  He  is  powerful  (qadir) , wise  (hakim), 
and  all -bountiful  ( j awwafl ) . All  these  descriptions  of  Him, 

through  the  knowledge  of  the  soul  are  made  by  way  0f  de- 

......  ct  fe 

mons oration;  otherwise  He  is  indescrible,  for  He  is  above 

A . 

being  described. 


The  order  of  the  actions  of  God  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  causes  and  effects  are  treated  by  way  of  analogy. 

The  illustrations  are  taken  from  the  microcosm.  The  first 
analogy  illustrates  how  an  act  comes  into  being.  The  source 
oi  man’s  action  is  a vd.ll  whose  effect  appears  in  the  heart, 
then  moves  from  one  organ  of  the  body  to  another  until  it 
makes  the  fingers  move  with  the  pen  to  make  a representation 
of  that  which  is  preformed  in  the  seat  of  imagination.  like- 
v/ise  God’s  angels,  in  obedience  to  His  command,  move  the 
heavens  and  planets,,  etc.^so  that  a plant  or  an  animal  is 
created.  According  to  other  analogies  used, Intelligence, 
being  completely  perfect,  affects  but  is  not  affected; 
universal  souls * being  perfect  in  one  aspect  while  imper- 
lect  in  another  aspect,  receive  the  effect  of  Intelligence 
and  affect  universal  bodies;  universal  bodies,  being  imper- 
fect, do  not  have  any  effect. 


The  concluding  climax  of  the  subject  starts  with 
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the  author* s sequential  theory  of  causation’.  According  to 
it  by  His  Divine  Command  Cod  created  first  Intelligence  and 
made  it  perfect.  By  means  of  Intelligence  He  created  Soul 
and  perfected  it  by  providing  it  with  the  potentiality  to 
turn  towards  the  perfection  of  Intelligence,  which  is  above 
it  and  precedes  it  only  in  essence  ( flhat ) . By  means  of 
Soul  He  created  Nature  and  provided  it  with  the  power  to 
move  things.  Soul  precedes  it  in  time.  Itself  precedes 

space  and  spat;ial  things.  Intelligence  is  ore  ceded  onl  v bv 
the  Command, 


The  root  of  creation  follows  thus  : Celestial  Souls, 

which  are  provided  with  a particular  will  from  the  intelli- 

5j6.ic.eo,  by  uiie  command  of  God  move  heavens  3,  voluntary  move*- 

ment.  The  heavens  move  the  elements  below  the  sob  ere  of  the 

(15) 

moon,  which  are  capable  of  synthesis. 


In  addition  each  one  of  these  four  things  in  -th  e 
orcer  of  creation  is  assigned  a special  function  : Nature  is 
u'.ie  guardian  of  the  vegetable  soul,  Soul  the  guardian  of  the 
animal  souls,  Intelligence  the  guardian  of  the  human  rational 
soul,  while  the  Command  of  the  Creator  is  the  guardian  of 
the  divine  prophetic  soul. 


15)  P.  2b3f  below, 

16)  P.  '202  below. 
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Farther,  from  what  has  preceded  it  is  evident  that  in 
His  creational  relation  to  His  creatures  God  is  not  like 
someone  who,  having  built  a house-,  set  his  slaves  in  it;  and 
having  appointed  to  each  one  of  them  his  duties,  left  them 
to  their  freedom,  so  that  neither  the  bu i Id i ng |is yknymo r e 
in  need  of  the  builder  nor  its  inhabitants  /are  Jin  need  of  a 
manager.  On  the  contrary  as  they  needed  His  or  eat  i Anal 
work  for  their  existence  they  need  His  command  for  their 
persistence  in  existence.  Therefore,  just  as  angels  were 
appointed  to  compel  Nature  so  that  perfection  of  bodies  may 
be  attained,  that  men  may  live  in  this  world,  in  like  manner 
prophets  were  sent  to  manage  the  divine  law  so  that  perfec- 
tion of  the  soul  may  be  attained,  that  men  may  live  in  the 
next  world. 

At  the  end  the  author  urges  the  reader  not  to  disclose 
to  people  who  are  intellectually  and  spiritually  unworthv 
these  wonderful  secrets  which  he  has  disclosed  to  him. 

Rather  he  should  pass  them  on  to  worthy  people  little  by 
little  so  as  to  enable  them  grasp  and  master  them. 


i 
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THE  ASCENT  TO  THE  DIVINE  • 
THROUGH  THE  PATH  OP  S ELP-ENO WLEDG-E 


A Translation 
of 

ma*Srij  al-quds  pI  madarij 

MA*RIFAT  Alr-NAPS 


Preface 


(l) 

In  the  name  of  God,  the  Compassionate  and  Merciful 


Praise  he  to  God,  Originator  of  spirits  and  Creator 
of  bodies,  the  Unlocker  of  locks  and  Untier  of  knots,  the 
Giver  of  the  finest  provisions'1*,  the  most  precious  of  which 
are  His  guidance  to  the  right  path  and  sound  judgment.  As 
many  praises  he  to  Him  as  the  number  of  the  twinklings  of 
all  eyes  and  as  numerous  as  the  breathings  of  all  hearts. 


Blessing  which  is  continuous  and  everlasting,  and 

also  peace  be  to  the  noblest  father  and  offspring,  Muhammad 

(2) 

and  Ms  family. 


Ton  may  know  that  God  the  Exalted  One,  has  opened 
the  minds  of  His  friends  by.  wisdom  and  understanding,  and 
has  stimulated  their  interest  in  the  observation  of  the 
wonders  of  His  creation  among  both  nomads  and  settled  people, 
so  that  in  every  thing  they  observe  they  find  a lesson  for 


(1)  Per  the  Muslim  Doctrine  of  God  see  Macdonald ,D»B. , 

"niaM  (|f— Islam)  ,Vol.  I,p.  302-311;  Hughes, T.P.,  Dictionary 
?-  I slam  (London,  1B6Q , 2nd,  ed.  )p.  141-148  ( her  eaf  t er  ""refer  red 
to  as  Diet,  . 

(+)  wfth  £he  vowel  sign  kasr  means  finest  of  everything. 

I'-mS  plural  is  A clag- [Arabic  Editor,  to  whom,  hereafter  will 
be  referred  -only  by  the  sign  (+).  notes  in  Arabic  numbers 
belong  to  the_traaslator) . • . 

(2)  WalE-salatu  wa^-salamu  *ala  akrami  walidin  wa  walad. 
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themselves.  For  all  existing  things  are  mirrors  that 
reflect  the  Real  and  Creative  Existence.  That  which  is 
manifest  in  Reality  is  God,  may  He  be  praised,  and  all 

things  else  are  signs  of  His  manifestation,  and  evidence  of 
His  light. 


In  every  tning  there  is  a sivn 
Ych  indicates  that  He  is  One. 

So  whenever  a things  occurs  to  them  in  the  realm  of  obser- 
vation and  thought,  they  turn  away  from  that  thing*  to  the 
Divine  One  until  they  attain  to  Him  Who  is  "mtrhty  in  power, 

"(3*) 

possessor  of  wisdom  and  so  is  in  the  right  state,  Whom 

circumstances  have  not  changed,  but  [knowledge  of*)  His 

wisdom  and  perfection  is  obtainable  through  what  He  has  done 

(3j 

although  "He  is  In  the  highest  horizon".  if  this  ascent  is 
made  easy  for  them,  they  cease  not  to  draw  near  until  they 
reach  the  ultimate  goal.  Then  there  is  poured  on  them  true 
learning  and  the  secrets  of  mystical  knowledge  and  the  un- 
usual signs  that  are  in  the  kingdom  of  earth  and  heaven,  if 


g^ammad  wa  *Ilihi-  it  is  a chiasmi c form  of  statement,  in 
which  u^e  last  part  - j in  a phrase  refers  to  the  first  in 


HT  J ±n  f purase  rexers^to  the  first  ii 

+ [that  isj  they  turn  the  quest.  ^ J ' 

„x.  pronoun  probably  refers  to  Gabriel  ^The  Divinp 

-J,  0J_Peuhaps_to  Al-Saydawi } , ^Anv/ar  al-~ 

T^nzil  Wa  A-srar  al-Ta*wIl  (lipsiae  1846’j  Vol.  II:  p.  292 

if^below11^  ref§Bred  to  as  Bay^awl,  inwar.  Gf.  also  p.  124, 


A 3 c>  i ( e 
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tiiey  reach,  fuis  limH;,  i*t  is  rtthe  Loiius  Tree  of  the  boundary” 
So  they  do  not  pay  attention  to  any  thing  in  the  world  of 
j.aldehood*  The  Word  of  Revelation  eTcorosses  this  state  by 
saying , "The  One  mighty  in  power  taught  him  [taaamadj,  the 
possessor  pf  wisdom.  And  so  He  was  in  the  right  state 
wnile  He  was  in  the  highest  horizon.  Then 'came  He  nearer  and 
approached , and  wasat  a distance  of  two  bows'  length  or  even 
closer.  And  He  revealed  to  His  servant  what  He  revealed. 

7k) 

His  heart  assuredly  did  not  falsify  what  he  saw",  find  it  C 
goes  on  to  sayj  "He  has  assuredly  seen  the  greatest  of  the 
signs  of  his  lord".  Therefore  every  rational  person  should  ' 
have  Sod,  nay  He  be  praised  and  exalted,  as  the  beginning, 
and  the  end  of  every  thought  of  his,  and  the  inner  part  and 
the  outer  aspect  of  every  consideration  of  his,  so  that  the 
o/o  of  his  soul  may  be  brightened  by  looking  to  Him,  with 
--i.j  ~00o  Sua..dj.j*g  steadfast  before  Him,  moving  in  thought  in 
the  highest  ki~~dom,  and  "among  the  greatest  signs  of  his 
herd"  there.  When  he  descends  to  his  abiding  place  on  earth, 
then  let  him  see  Him  in  His  works,  for  He  is  within  and  also 
without,  nan/ footing  Himself  to  all  in  all.  And  the  clearest 

p)  Sidrat  al-Muntaha.hit.  "The  Into  t^e®  of "t’"”extremi  tv" 
l"?f®  in  the  second  heaven,  its  roots  in  the  sixth.  Its  ’ ’ 

^ s were  iike  water»9ts  and  its  leates  like  elenhantA*.  ».  • 

- Diet,  Islam,  p.  82.  * ' 

(5)  53« 5-11;  (see  n.  J,  above. 

(6)  53  : 18. 


of  the  works^in  which  the  majesty  of  Him  Who  is  the  Real 
One  and  the  perfection  of  His  attributes  are  seen  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  soul,  as  He  has  said,  "We  will  show  them 

j 

Our.  signs  in  all- lands  and  in  themselves  until  it  is  clear 

(7) 

to  uhem  that  He  is  the  Heal  One",  "And  on  earth  are  signs 

for  firm  believers,  and  also  in  yourselves.  Will  you  not 

(8) 

understand"  ? And  Muhammad  lias  said,  "Whoever  knows  himself 
‘ , (9) 

®ly  -viiO;'7s  nis  lord" . He  has  also  said,  n,PVt@  on@  of  you 

(10) 

who  knows  himself  best  knows  his  lord  best," 


Sow  as  f°r  us,  we  shall  asesnd  in  this  book  by  the 

paths  of  the  knowledge  of  the  soul  to  the  knowledge  of  the 

Real  One,  be  He  glorified.  And  we  shal?  mention  0-3  the 

essence  of  what  evidences  lead  to,  of  the  human  soul,  £2} 

the  pith  of  what  thorough  investigation  has  been  .able  to 
*?  • 

discover  about  it,  £3]  the  fact  that  it  is  free  from  the 

attributes  of  oodies,  £4}  the  knowledge  of  its  faculties  and 

powers,  £5]  the  knowledge  of  its  creation  and  eternity,  and 

. (7)  41:53.  

(8)  51*20.-^/ 

(9)  Tradition  - (had  31th)  - Hot  found  in  Wensinck’s  Con- 
gordance  £t  Indices  de  la  Tradition  Musulnane  (leiden,  E.J. 

^338-1946) , noir  in  his  A Handbook  of  Ear  1 v Muhammad  an 
Traditions.  (leiden,  E.J.  BrilTTft'd.,  1927 


iere 


(xigyp o , '.Iaymaniyyah  Press,  1321  A.H.)  p.  257  (hereafter 
re- erred  to  &s  Fusus) 

(lO)  Tradition  — Hot  found  in  Concordance  and  Handbook 


ip. 
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(Si  its  bliss  and  misery  after  its  separation  (from  the 

bodyj  - [we  will  do  all  this}  in  a way  to  remove  the  veil,  , 

and  point  to  the  preserved  secrets  and  the  hidden  knowledge 

which  are  withheld  from  those  unworthy  of  them.  When  we 

are  through  with  the  sections  on  the  knowledge  of  the  soul, 

then  we  will  take  up  the  knowledge  of  the  Real  One;  since 

all  the  sciences  are  introductions  and  means  to  the  knowledge 

of  the  First  and  Seal  One.  AH  efforts  exerted  for  a tM nc* 

will  he  lost  unless  their  goal  is' attained.  But  "whoever 

(9) 

knov:s  himself  surely  knows  his  lord",  His  attributes  and 


acts; 

formed 


and  he  will  know  the  order  of  the  world  created  and 

7 

, and  will  know  the  angels  with  their  orders.  He  will 


also  know  the  realm  of  angels  and  that  of  Satan  as  well  as 

7 - (11) 

successful  aid  and  abandonment,  and  v/ill  know  what 

Apostle ship  and  Brophethood  are,  the  manner  of  revelation. 

(12)  ‘ 

miracles,  and  their  performance,  and  information  about 

the  unseen  world.  And  he  will  know  the  last  abode  with  its 

f ‘ 

bliss  and  misery,  its  divisions,  and  the  delightful  pleasure 
in  it;  and  v/ill  know  the  utmost  bliss,  which  is  to  meet  God. 


Anyone  for  whoa  this  .journey  is  made  easy  will  continue  on 

with  enjoyment  in  a garden  whose  extent  is  the  heavens  and 

. (11)  la  carafa  limmat  al-aalak  wa  limmat  al-Shaytan,  wa'l- 
^P,^^c,u.vS,T l^^ldhlSn.  - Another  instance  of  cKiasmur^  i ^ 
whicn  the  second  part  of  the  phrase  is  connected  ixt  meaning 
with  the  first  in  regular  order. 

(12)  T. e. ,* miracles  performed  through  the  agency  of  a 
rophet.  For  the  difference  between  mufc,i izah  and  karSmal 

J ^ ^ T 1 I U ..II  ■ ■ ■ - 


. 165  below. 
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the  earth,  while  he  remains  in  the  body,  staying  in  his 

native  land*  It  is  a journey  in  which  knowledge  is  unveiled 
(13) 

and  the  flower  buds  open*  It  is  a journey  in  which  springs 

and  watering  places  are  not  few,  nor  do  crowds,  continually 

? 

arriving,  harm*  Ra’feher  its  advantages  increase  with  the 
increase  of  the  number  of  travellers;  and  its  fruits  and 
benefits  multiply;  for  its  advantages  are  continuous  and 
uninterrupted,  and  its  fruits  increase  unceasingly.  Who- 
ever is  not  made  worthy  of  going  about  in  this  park  and 
walking  about  the  places  of  enjoyment  of  this  garden  has 
.10 oning  in  nand  out  husks  to  eat  as  cattle  eat,  and  feeds  as 
beasts  feed.  The' exposition  of  this  journey  and  the  exi ba- 
il at  ion  of  this  science  of  great  value  is  not  possible  on 
pane.c  and  .tn  bouks;  v/erds  and  pens  f all  short  of  evnlal^iu0, 
its  wonders.  But  by  the  help  and  successful  aid  of  God  we 
shall  point. to  each  one  of  these  prone sitions  in  a wav  that 
a man  of  understanding  can  comprehend.  But  a dull  and  stu- 
pid person  who  takes  Ill's  learning  blindly  on  authority  is 
far  from  understanding  sciences  like  these,  since  ewv 

4> 

^ son  is  enabled  to  do  easily  what  he  has  been  created  for. 

t . - ~ 

So  -whoever  is  fitted  for  eternal  bliss  and  is  about  to 
obtain,  his  desire  is  .given,  first  of  -aid  perfect  apprehen- 
sion, that  is,  abundant  intelligence,  a clear  mind,  sound 


Xl3 ) Hero  Anwar  is  the  plural  of  nawr  (=f lower),  not  of 
rdr  (=light)  ? 
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disposition,  witn  the  qualities  of  brilliance  and  sagacity, 
(6)  soundness  of  judgment,  and  excellence  of  understanding 
All  these  are  a gift  from  God,  a gift  that  is  not  attain- 
able by  effort.  And  the  use  of  means  to  gain  it  f$ils. 

If  anyone  is  granted  tnis  innate  disposition,  he  should 
exercise  his  power  of  understanding,  and  should  stir  up 
his  mental  power,  make  use  of  his  power  of  thought,  ana 
utilize  his  reason  by  directing  his  mind  to  deep  things, 
and  to  the  solution  of  difficult  problems  by  long  medita- 
tion, attentive  consideration,  and  seeking  the  aid  of 
solitude,  unoccupied  mind,  retirement  from  pressing  1 
business,  and  by  performing  the  prescribed  acts  of  wor- 
ship, until  he  attains  to  perfection  in  all  the  religious 
sciences,  We  have  entitle#  the  book:  "The  Ascent  to  the 
Divine  Through  The  Path  of  Self-Knowledge"  (Ma^ari.i  al- 
Uadari  .1  Ma^ifat  al— Kafs).  May  God  give  us  suc- 
cess in  completing  it. 
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* (c) 

THE  DI7IITE  INTELLIGENCE 

VII I. EXPOSITION  OP  EXAMPLES  OP  THE  GRIDES 
OP  INTELLIGENCE  TAKEN  PROM  THE 
DIVINELY  REVEALED  BOOH 
IZ.  EXPOSITION  OP  THE  CORRELATION  OP  THE 
RATIONAL  IjTTELLIGEHCE  AND  THE  DIVINE 
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Z.  EXPOSITION  OP  THE  REAL  NATURE  0?  AP- 
PREHENSION AND  THE  GRADATIONS  OP  ITS 
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fPART  TNOj 

XE.  QUESTIONS  AND  DISTINCTIONS  COROLLARY 
TO  THE  PRECEDING  SECTIONS  CONTAINING 
VALUABLE  ETOWLEDGE  (54) 

Question 

^lj  I—  i-he  j..irst  question  it  is  disclosed  that 

not  every  abstract  existence,  whatever  it 

may  be,  is  intelligence  in  act,  but  ra-  \ 

ther  that  to  which  the  intelligibl&i 

occur  directly  (54) 

f2]  ffiivthe  second  question  it  is  disclosed 

- - -§2  „ soul  ^associates 

(c)  Cnapter  VII  , deals  only  with  the  second  part  of  the 


PAGE 

(56) 


(58) 


(59) 


(61) 


Question 


II 
PAGE 

with  the  body  not  all  of  the  intelli- 
Jjibles  occur  to  it.  Rather  so  long 
as  in  the  body,  it  has  capacity  in  re- 
lation to  what  has  not  occurred  yet,  while 
it  is  intelligence  in  act  in  relation 
to  what  has  occurred.  Likewise  after 
its  departure  from  the  body  it  becomes 
intelligence  in  act  only  when  nothing  of 
the  accidental  qualities  of  this  world 
remains  in  it.  Then  it  becomes  one 
that  knows  intellectual  things  adorned 

with  all  the  intelligibles  as  the 

(d) 

celestial  souls  (nufus  falakiyyah)  (are).  465) 

(3)  In  the  third  question  there  is  disclosed 
the  fact  that . there  are  differences 
between  the  souls  in  their  reception 
of  the  intelligibles;  the  divine  favor 
comes  upon  them  fthe  souls]  at  one  time 
by  intuitional  insight  and  at  another  by 
thought  and  speculation.  There  is  also 


topic  above,  while  the  first  and  third  parts  are  actually 
discussed  in  ch.  VI. 

(d)  They  are  the  heavenly  angels  which  are  below  the 
spirits  of  mankind.  See  Calverley,  "NAPS" , E.  Islam.  Vol.ill, 
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Question 

disclosed  the  fact  that  the  bodily- 
faculties  are  helpful  at  the  beginning 
and  restraints  at  the  end. 

(4)  la  the  fourth  question  there  is  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  when  the  light 
of  the  Active  Intelligence  shines  upon 
the  soul  the  imaginary  premisses  become 
rational  premisses.  All  knowledge  is 
disclosed  by  means  of  the  first  princi- 
ples. The  attainment  of  the  intelli- 
gibles  is  not  in  our  power  but  "the 
presentation  of  ourselves  to  the 

(e) 

breezes  of  the  grace  and  mercy  of  God" 
(5)  In  the  fifth  question  it  is  disclosed 
that  the  human  soul  understands  the 
intelligible s in  their  order.  Every 
thing  in  which  there  is  gradation  and 
order  is  not  a unity -in -every  respect. 
It  is  also  disclosed  thereby  that  the 
Heal  One  Who  is  worthy  of  the  term 
Oneness  is  God  Most  High  alone.  On 


PAGE 


(66) 


(67) 


p.  827-830  (Cf  p.  18:  [51;  20;  81,  nil  below) 
(e)  See  tradition  on  p,  (68)  below. 
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<*2^-  mm 

this  account  He  does  not  have  anv  attribute 

(f; 

m expectation.  Other  than  He  is  not  such4*  (6Q) 

(6)  In  the  sixth  question  it  appears  that  when 
the  intelligible  'form  is  united  with  the 

s. oul  the  latter  apprehends  and  [this  act 
of  union)  is  apprehension  with  no  need 
of  any  other  act  of  apprehension. 

(7)  In  the  seventh  question  it  is  disclosed 

t. iat  if  the  soul  becomes  strong  it  does 
noo  need  syllogistic  thinking  and  positihg 

of  premisses.  Rather  the  divine  influences 

/ - - - (g) 

(SaMnat  Ilahiyvah)  come  upon  it  without 
interruption,  and  so  the  absolutely  certain 
intelligible s come  to  it  directly  follow- 
ing an  intercession  and  yearning,  or 
without  intercession  and  sense  of  need.  (69) 


• ui*-&  Arabic  edition  the  foot^ot®  ei  r*v>  ■? _i . 1 

sxd.,a.-t  imurtayarah,  while  it  actually  refers'to  the^tatemenf1 
following  that, 

«f SS;i;/,TS.SS*J  *»  f«m. 


common  use  in 


sense  of  calm,  quiet,  tranquility. 
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Question 


(8)  In  the  eighth  question  it  appears  that  the 

, ‘ (h) 

soul  apprehends  ideas  free  of  matter 

regardless  of  whether  they  are  universal 

or  particular*  It  apprehends  itself  and 

other  immaterial  souls  even  though  they  are 

particular,  since  they  are  immaterial,  A 

great  secret  also  is  disclosed  thereby 

which  is  that  the  real  nature  which  we 


PAGE 


have  no  oldie r animal  shares  with  us.  It 
appears  also  that  its  being  intelligible 
is  not  something  additional  to  its  being 
an  existent  thing  with  the  kind  of 
existence  it  has,  but  is  a condition  ad- 
ditional to  bare  existence,  which  is  that 
its  existence  as  it  is  means  that  it  is  an 
intelligible  o courting  to  itself,  not  to 
something  else.  This  is  a great  subject 
on  which  the1  attributes  of  the  Heal  One, 
nay  He  be  magnified,  can  be  based.  (70) 


William  and  Margate,  1863-1885;  Bk  I,  part 'rr.  nV  1304" 
(nerea.n/er  referred  to  simpljr  as  lane) 

w Ijgjarra3ah\*an  al-mawadd.  cf.  p.  124,  footnote  20  below. 
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Quest ion 

(9)  In  the  ninth  question  it  appears  that  when 
we  apprehend  the  incorporeal  intelligences 
the  forms  of  their  real  natures  ha come 
the  images  of  their  real  natures  - and 
such  ±s  every  apprehension. 

(10)  In  the  tenth  question  it  is  disclosed 
that  we  apprehend  our  being  by  our  being, 
and  not  by  any  other  power  [which  is] 
corporeal. 

(11)  In  the  eleventh  question  it  appears  that 

(i) 

what  hinders  understanding  is  matter. 

(12)  In  the  twelfth  question  it  is  disclosed 
that  the  pure  real  nature  of  a thing  does 
not  have  its  existence  as  an  individual  on 
account  of  the  necessary  corollary 
qualities  by  which  it  is  distinguished.  As 
it  necessarily  has  various  corollary 
qualities  it  is  distinguished  as  an 
individual  by  means  of  corollary  qualities. 


(i)  This  is  actually  treated  In  problem  number  12, 
See  p.  (75)  below. 

(i)  This  is  actually  treated  in' problem  14 , not  12 
p.  (77)  below. 


PAGE 

(7 2) 

(73) 

(74) 

(75) 

not  11.- 
See 
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Question- 

■ii>  ■ ■ ■ - - - 


PAGE 


(13)  In  the  thirteenth  question  it  is  disclosed 

that  "by  under  standing  ihtelligibles  it 

does  not  become  composite  as  a 

(lc) 

mirror  (does  not j . (76) 

(14)  In  the  fourteenth  question  tftere  is 
disclosed  the  way  obedience  and  dis- 
obedience, virtues  and  vices  affect  the. 
soul  although  the  soul  is  incorporeal  in 
contrast  with  the  body.  It  is  an  important 
section  upon  which  the  articles  of  the 

i 

divine  law  and  the  usage  of  the  Chief  of 

(D 

■ the  apostles  are  based.  (77) 


[the  soul'] 


CHAPTER 

[PART  THREE] 

[ADDITIOKAI  CIARIFICATIOH  A50UT  VIRTUES  AJJD 
VICES,  THEIR  EFFECT  OH  THE  HEART  IK  RELA- 
TIONSHIP TO  ZSO\TLEIIGE,  THE  FORCES  OP  THE 
HEART  II?  THIS  COEITECTIOUj  . 

XII.  Hext  *re  stall  give  ait  additional  clarifica- 

t 


(h)  This  is 'actually  treated  in  a problem  numbered  in  the 
text  15,  not  13-  See  p.  78  below. 

. (1)  This  is  actually  treated  in  a problem  numbered  in  the 
text  16,  not  14.  See  p.  78'  below. 
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CHAPTER  PACE 

tion  in  which  it  vd.ll  appear  that  the  virtues 

and  vices  issue  from- three  faculties  in  man: 

(A)  That  of  the  imagination,  (B)  the  physical 

desire,  and  (C)  irascibility.  We  shall 

» 

mention  wonderfAX  mysteries  in  the  faculty 
of  imagination,  from  which  prophetic  inspira- 
tion appears,  with  its  opposites,  augury  and 
divination.  We  shall  also  mention  the  be- 
nefit  and  harm  of  the  faculty  of  physical 
desire  and  the  benefit  and  harm  of  the 
irascible  faculty.  (80) 

mi.  . We  shall  give  an  explanation  of  the  main  , 

virtues,  their  results  and  fruits;  and 
virtues  and  vices  that  come  under  each  of 
them.  (88) 

XIV.  We  shall  mention  an  analogy  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  heart  to .knowledge.  (98) 

(XV.  Then  an  exposition  of  analogies  [of  the 

relationshipj  of  the  hearts  to  their  forces, 
that  is  their  faculties.  (105) 

XVI.  CEXPOSlTIOH  OP  THE  PACT  THAT  THE  SOUX  MAX 
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CHAPTER 

(m) 

HOT  HEED  THE  BODY  J 

mi.  Then  we  will  mention  how  these  faculties 
govern  and  serve  each  other . 

fRIRT  pour] 

[the  HUMAN  S0U1  : ITS  CE3ATI0E  AND  STERNITX; 

THE  INTELIIGEKCSS  AND  THEIR  GRADATIONS] , 

mu.  We  will  mention  that  human  spirits  are 

spirits  that  come  into  being,  they  come  into 
being  at  the  time  when  the  sperma  has  capacity 
[to  receive  it"].  We  shall  mention  difficul- 
ties in  connection  with  this  and  get  rid  of 
them*  We  will  also  mention  in  this  chapter 
the  state  of  the  beginning  [of  the  spirit} 
and  its  return.  We  will  alsOvj  mention  in 
it  secret  know ledge.  (ill) 

XII.  Then  we  will  mention  THE  SUH7ITAD  0?  THE 

SOUL  APTER  ITS  DEPARTURE  PROM  THE  BODY.  (126) 

XX.  Then  we  will* mention  the  PROOP  OP  [THE 

4 

(m)  THls  chapter  is  not  mentioned  in  the  ta'ole  of 
contents  in  the  Arabic  edition  but  is  treated  in  the  text, 
p.  108-110. 


PAGE 

(108) 

(110) 


* SHATTER 


PAGE 


EXISTENCE  OP]  THE  ACTIVE  IHTELHGEHCE  A HD 

THE  IITTEILIGEHCE  THAT  IS  ACTED  IJPOH  IDT 

HDMM  SOULS.  (134) 

[part  pise] 

We  will  mention  an  article  on  PROPHETHOOD 
AHD  APOSTIESHIP,  whi ch  article  will  include 


expositions.  (141) 

XXI.  EXPOSITION  OP  THE  QUESTION  WHETHER  OE  EOT 

APOSTIESEIP  CAE  BE  GRASPED  BY  DEPINITION  (141) 

mi.  EXPOSITION  OE  THE . QUESTION  WHETHER  OE  HOT 
APOSTIESEIP  IB  AH  ACQUIRED  STATUS,  OH  A 
DIVINE  PRODUCT.  (142) 

mil.  EXPOSITION  OP  THE  PEOOP  OP  APOSTIESEIP  BY 

DEHOITSTEATIOII.  (I44) 


1X17.  EXPOSITION  OP  THE  PH0P3ETIES  OP  AP0STI33HIP 

, AND  KIRA CUES,  AND  OP  HOW  THE  DIVINE  CAII  • 

TAXES  PEACE,  AND  WHAT  IS  OBTAINED  AND  WHAT 
IS  NOT  OBTAINED  3Y  AUDITION. 

IK  IT  fTHE  SECTION!  All  SORTS  OP  MIBACIES 

AND  EIRACUIOUS  WORKS  OP  SAINTS  WIH  APPEAR  (I50) 

We  vd.ll  also  give  a CONCIUSION  showing  WHO 
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CHAPTER  . 

THE  BEST  OE  THE  HDMAH  SPECIES  IS  . 

[ PART.  SI iji 

ZZV*  Then  we  will  mention  fthe  proof  of  the 

existence  of]  SIISS  AID  HIS3PX,  which  is 

(n; 

the  science  of  the  resurrection  (worldj 

) XT7T:T.  Then  we  will  give  the  meaning  of  the  terms  ■ 
"meeting"  and  "vision". 

(PART  Till 

ZZZ’IZ.  Then  we  will  turn  and  ascend  and  rise  up 

(steadily]  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Creator, 
be  He  glorified,  the  knowledge  of  His 
attributes  and, works,  and  the  knowledge  of 
. the  noble  men- who  put  (religious  sciences] 
into  writing,  and  other  types  of  mystical 
knowledge  as  we  have  pointed  to  at  the 


PACE 

(166) 


(ISO) 


• beginning  of  the  book. 


(188) 


(n)  See  p.,  14  footnote  12  below. 
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CHAPTER 

r ( 

XXVII.  [god,  his  attributes  and  deeds] 


PAGE 

(189) 


XXVIII.'  [THE  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  order  of  the  wohes  of 

GOD,  AND  THE  TRACING  OF  EFFECTS  TO  THEIR 
(o) 

CAUSES]  . (197) 


XXIX -XXXI • We  will  cover  section  by  section  until 

. 

we  complete  the  booiv,  while  we  seek  the 
assistance  of  G-ocT,  putting  our  trust  in  Him, 
and  ashing  Him  to  grant  us  success;  may  God 

T\ 

give  us  success  out  of  His  ahudance  and 

A 

mercy.  (199) 


(0)  Chapters  XXVTI  and  XXVIII  arc  not  mentioned  in  the 
table  of  contents  in  the  Arabic  edition  but  are  treated  In 
the  text,  the  first  wit'"  or  without  a title,  the  second  with 


one 


trPABT.  I 1 

(CHAPTER  I ] 

INTRODUCTION  . 

(The  introduction  deals}  with  synonymous  words  for 
the  soul  (nafs) 0 which  are  four  in  number  : w soul  (nafs) , 
[2l  heart  (qalb) , (31  spirit  (rub) , and  [4]  mind  (*aol). 

03.  The  term  nafs  is  used  without  modification  in 
two  senses  : [a).  In  one  of  them  it  is  used  to  denote  the 
immaterial  entity  (ma*fta ) In  which  the  blameworthy  attributes 
inhere,,  which  are  the  animal  faculties  which  oppose  the  ration 

al  faculties.  This  is  what  the  sufls  mean  by  it  when  they  ap- 

• ..  ; 

vly  it  without  modification,  for  they  sa<ju,  "The  most  ex cel- 

(1) 

lent  warfare  is  to  war  against  your  own  soul".  And  to  it 

our  Prohnet  referred  when  he  said,  "Tour  most  inimical  enemy 
* " . ^ (2) 
is  your  soul,  'which  is  within  your  shin". 


(1)  Tradition  - According  to  ‘Iraqi,  it  is  taken  from  Ibn 
‘Ubayd's  traditions.  The  wording  here,  however  is,  "The 
(real!  warrior  i,%  he  who  wars  against  his  soul"-  ‘Iraqi, III, 
p.75-  hereafter  simply  ‘Iraqi,  Ibn  Hanbal,A,M. , Musnafl/  Mayma- 
niyyah  Press,  Egypt,-  I313  A.H. , Halabl^s  Ed,)  VoTTvTT  P.  20, 
22  (Hereafter  referred  to  as  "Ibn  Uanbal". 

(2)  Literally:  "Your  soul  which _is  between  your  two  sides" 
(bayna  i anbayk). , According  to  ‘Iraqi  p.  4,  the  tradition  is 
taken  f rom  Bayha qi , See  also  SMZ  II, p.  205,206,218,  where  he 
calls  the  soul  in  this  connection  "that  which  seeks  to  become 
proud"  (p.  206),  - 
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fblo  In- the  second  sense  it  is  used  without  modifi- 
cation to  denote  man's  real  nature*  and  essence,  For  the  soul 
of  every  thing  is  its  real  nature,  which  is  the  substance  that 

is  the  locus  of  the  intelligible s,  and  that  belongs  to  the 

(3) 

heavenly  world  and  the  world  of  creation,  as  we  shall  explain. 

Time,  its  names  differ  in  accordance  with  the  variation  of  the 

states  which  affect-  it.  For  if  it  turns  to  the  right  direction, 

and  fsoj  the  divine  influences  descend  upon  it,  and  the 

(4) 

breezes  issuing  from  the  divine  bounty  come  upon  it  without 
interruption,  then  it  comes  to  rest  in  the  remembrance  of  God 
and  dwells  on  the  divine  mystical  knowledge;  and  it  flies  up 

uo  uhe  highest  horizon  of  the  angelic  realm.  Then  it  is  aal- 

, ' (5) 

led  the  "tranquil  'soul"  (nafs  mutna^innali).  God -said,  n0 

' (5) 

soul  at  rest,  return  to  your  lord  pleased  and  pleasing".  And 

i~  is  at  war  fighting,  quarrelling  and  disputing  with  its 

faculties  and  powers,  and  if  the  war  between  them  fluctuates 

so  that  at  one  time  the  soul  wins,  and  at  another  time  the 

faculties  are  uppermost  so  that  its  state  is  not  steadfast^ 

bxien  at  one  time  it  inclines  towards  the  intelligences  and 

• + The  Qawnawl  says,  *The  meaning  of  nafs  in-  his  saving, 
"Whoever  knows  himself  surely  Imows  his  lore?"  is  in  this 
second  sense". 

(3)  lit.  : "The  world  of  Command"  (lCIlam  al-Amr). 

. v4)  gafahgt.  In  *A,ia* ib  the  term  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
riftH  and  "manifestation"  - «A.ia*ib,  15.  221. 

(5)  89  : 27-28.  
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takes  hold  of  the  intelligible s and  perseveres  in  obedience, 
and  at  another  time  the  faculties  overcome  it,  and  so  it  falls 
down  to  the  lowest  stage  of  beasts.  This  soul  is  a self- 

, - W 

blaming  soul”  (nafs  lawwamah).  This  soul-being  is  the  state 
of  most  of  mankind.  For  whoever  raises  himself  to  the  horizon 
of  the  angels  until  he  is  adorned  with  knowledge,  soul-virtues, 
and  good  deeds  is  a corporeal  angel,  because  he  has  raised 
himself  above  his  human  nature,  and  because  he  does  not  parti- 
cipate with  mankind  except  in  outward  form.  That  is  why  God 

said,  "This  is  not  a man  2 This  is  none  other  than' a -> noble 
(7) 

angel”.  And  whoever  lowers  himself  until  he  reaches  the  low- 
est stage  of  beasts,  if  an  erect  and  speaking  dog  or  donkey 
were  conceivable,  then  he  would  be  it,  on  account  of  his  being 
stripped  of  human  virtues,  and  on  account  of  his  non-partici- 
pation with  mankind  except  in  outward  form-  his  is  "the  soul 
that  is  prone  to  evil"  fnafa  ammSrah  bi'I-su*)^ 

For  most  of  them,  when  you  meditate  on  them, 

Are  donkeys,  dogar.  or  wolves. 

They  are  the  type  of  men  mentioned  in  God*s  word  saying, 

n Satans  of  men  and  Jinn  who  inspire  one  another  with 


(6)  75*2.  Hughes  renders  the  translation  "the  self-accusing 
soul  or  consciousness" , Diet.  Islam,  p.  60. 

(7)  12*31.  The  seoond  part  follows  the  translation  by 
Rodwellt  -The  Koran.  (London,  Toronto  and  Hew  York,  1929;. 

(8)  12*53  (a; 


(9)  UO) 

words  of  deceit w*  And  the  Commander  of  believers,  cAlI, 

may  God  be  pleased  with  him,  said,  tto  you  who  are  in  the 

likeness  of  men  but  not  men  i"  A soul  of  this  type  is  ever 

the  slave  of  a stone,  a brick,  a beast, or  a womant  This  is 

what  Godjold  about  when  He  said,  "The  soul  is  indeed  prone  to 
evil". 

(2).  The  term  qalb  also  is  used  without  modification 
in  two  senses  :- 

(a)v  In  the  sense  of  the  pine-cone  shaped  organ 
situated  within  man  on  the  left  side,  which  is  known  by 
means  of  dissection.  It  is  the  vehicle  of  the  black  blood 
and  the  souroe  of  the  vapor  which  is  the  vehicle  of  the  phy- 
aical  animal  spirit.  This  is  common  to  all  animals,  and  is 
not  peculiar  to  man  alone.  It  is  that  on  account  of  which 
all  the  senses  perish  at  death, 

(t>).  The  seoond  [sense  of  qalbl .which  is  what  we  are 
explaining,  is  the  human  spirit  which  bears  the  trust  of  ffod, 
which  is  adorned  with  experiential  knowledge,  which  by  natural 
disposition  is  the  center  of  religious  knowledge,  and  which 


(9)  6:112. 

(10)  He  wai 


, 5®  was  a cousin  and  the  son-in-law  of  the  troche t 

rrifeiSsf  * ci*’  y*  Abi  ?5ubS’  iS" 

ti’*^^it.a  oamel  litter* but  what  is  meant  by  “ is 

(11)  12:53. 
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(12) 

expresses  the  unity  of  God  by  saying  "Bala"  (yes),  for  it  is 

the  fundamental  principle  of  man  and  the  ultimate  phenomenal 

(13) 

being  in  the  resurrection  world*  God  said,  "Sav,  ’The 

(14) 

spirit  is  the  affair  of  my  Lord*".  And  He  said.  "Yes , at  the 

(15) 

remembrance  of  God  do  hearts  find  rest". 


Our  Prophet  said , "The  hearts  of  mankind  are  all 
between  two  of  the  fingers  of  the  Compassionate  Qne^  ^tp, 
Wherever  the  term  qalb  is  mentioned  in  the  law  it  refers  to 


(12)  7 • 171  - 3ala  is  an  interjection  that  is  used  in  an 
affirmative  answer  to  a negative  question.  Here  it  is  the 
answer  to  God*s  question  "Am  I not  your  lord  ?",  The  sufls 
and  other  mystic  orders  in  Islam  maintained  that  they8,  from 
the  beginning,  had  professed  God  as  their  lord,  por  a fuller 
account,  and  for  the  3ektashifs  drinking  the  wine  of  Blest 
(Alastu,  i.e.,  "Am  I not")  see  Birge,  John  Kinney £ Tlie 
Bektashi  Order  of  Dervishes  (lusac  & Co*,  46  Great  Eussel  St., 
London,  vT.C.I,  ana  Hartford  Seminary  press,  Hartford,  Conn. , 

~ * A.,  1937)  p.  200  (n.4)  and  ll2f. 


•j  • o ♦ 


(13)  lit.  ttThe_ world  of  return"  (Mlam  al-Maca&)  . The 
fin  slim  my  s t ics  be  lie  ve  " that  man  came  originally"  from*  God  in 
the  order  of  creation  through  two  arcs  V (a)  Quwwat  al -miaul, 
(i.e.,  "The  power  of  descending") 

"The  way,  or  track, 

(i.e, , "The  arc  of  a 
way,  or  track,  of  re 
wards  till  earth  was  created,  and  then  upwards  till  the  stage 
of  the  Perfect  Man,  in  whom  "there  is  a complete  return  into 
the  God-head".  - Birge,  Or?. cit. , p.  116.  At  death  the  soul 
merges  into  God.  por  details  and  illustrations  see  ibid,  p. 
114-131.  

(14)  17:67. 

U5)  13:28. 


found  also  in  Timidhl:  oadar  7,  Da#lm5t  69;Ibn  KSjaE:  muoafl- 
damah  I3.*IrSo£  begins  the  tradition  by  *the  heart  of  a 
believer "Cp. 17,23 ,40).  V.  . i v h«;:_.pi ‘ 


2? 


t/hafc  we  are  explaining.  If  it  is  used  without  modification 

in  any  place  for  the  pine-cone  shaped  organ,  that  is  because 

that  is  its  special  connection,  while  its  first  connection 

is  as.  the  Prophet  said , •Vfithin  man  there  is  some  ^r.aVI 
‘ (17)  


? 


\ I / 

thing,  which,  when  whole,  renders  the  rest  of  the  body 

whole,  and  if  it  is  corrupt  renders  the  rest  of  the  bodv 

(18)  ^ # 

corrupt.  - that  is  the  heart." 

f3].  The  term  ru£  is  used  without  modification  to 
denote  the  fine  vapor  which  ascends  from  the  soprce  of  the 
heart  and  rises  to  the  brain  by  means  of  the  blood  vessels 
and  from  the  brain  it  moves  by  means  of  the  blood  vessels 
also  to  all  the  body;  and  in  every  place  it  acts  according  to 
its  composition  and  aptitude,  for  it  is  the  vehicle  of  life. 
This  vapor  is  like  a lamp,  with  the  life  which  exists  by  it  as 
he  light,  while  the  way  it  affects  the  body  resembles  the  way 
:e  lamp  illuminates  the  sections  of  the  house.  It  is  also 
used  without  modification  to  denote  the  created  thing  that  . 
emanates  from  the  creative  -command!1^ of  Sod, which  is  the  locus 
of  religious  sciences,  and  prophetic  and  minor  inspirations 
for  it  is  of  the  genus  of  angels  and  is  different  from  the 
physical  world,  and  is  existent  according  to  the  explanation 


r.rf-0 


+1 


J-i, 

UJ 


/ (l9)Por  a full  treatment  of  the  term  "Command11  £of  Sod] 
C^Amr)  see  p.  203f£  below.  v 
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we  shall  give. 


It  Id  also  used  without  modification  to  denote  the 

spirit  that  is  comparable  with  ali  the  angels,  for  it  is  the 

, (20) 

first  emanation  (mabdar  awwal) , being  the  Divine  Spirit, 


It  is  also  used  without  modification  to  denote  the 
Qur^an.  In  short,  it  is  a term  which  is  used  generally  for 
anything  that  has  any  life. 


£♦1  The  term  caol  is  used  without  modification  : 

£aj  to  denote  the  first  Intelligence  (al-fcAql  al- 

Awwal) , which  is  referred  to  by  al-cAql  ("Intelligence")  in 

the  saying  of  the  Prophet,  "The  first  thing  that  God  created 

was  the  *Aql;  God  said  to  it,  *Come  forward*,  and  it  went 

(21) 

forward.  Then  He  said,  *Go  bach**,  and  it  went  back",  mean- 
ing, come  forward  that  you  may  be  perfected  by  Me,  and  go 
back  that  the  whole  world  may  be  perfected  by  you.  It  is  to 
it  that  God  said,  "By  My  might  and  majesty  I have  certainly 

not  created  a creature  dearer  to  Me  nor  more  excellent  than 

(22) 

you.  By  means  of  you  I take,  and  by  means  of  you  I give". 


(20)  Bit.  "The  first  created  thing".  It  emanated  from  the 
command  of  God  by  way  of  creation  - See  p,  204  below. 

(21)  Tradition  - not  found  in  the  Concordance  nor  in  the  . 
Handbook,  but  found  in  cIr5qI  p.  4.  According  to  SMZ  the 
tradition  is  referred  to  fasan  al-Bagrl-  Ibid,  Yol.  II,  p.209. 

(22)  Tradition  - not  found  in_the  above  first  three  sourced 
cIraqI  says,  "It  has  a weak  isnad"  - Ibid,  p,  14, 
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It  is  also  that  which  is  expressed  by  the  term  gdiam(pen)as 

Mnframmad  said,  "The  first  thing  that  God  created  was  the 

£alam*  He  said  to  it,  ’Write**  *What  shall  I write  ?*  asked 

the  pen.  'That  which  exists  to  the  day  of  resurrection,  of 

religious  works  and  their  results,  the  means  of  living,  and 

the  term  of  life%  answered  He.  And  so  it  wrote  what  will  be 

(23) 

with  what  exists  to  the  day  of  resurrection". 


K)  The  second  unmodified  usage  of  the  term  *aql  is 
to  denote  the  human  soul. 


CO  The  third  unmodified  usage  is  to  denote  the  attri- 


bute of  the  soul,  for  its  relation  to  the  soul  is  as  the  re- 
lation of  sight  to  the  eye.  for  by  means  of  it,  fthe  soul] 
is  capable  of  apprehending  the  intelligibles  (macqulat) , just 
as  the  eye,  by  means  of  sight,  is  capable  of  apprehending  the 

sensibles  (mahsusat).  It  is  about  it  that  the  Apostle  of  God 
© 

o f 

said  on  behalf  his  lord,  "By  my  might  and  majesty  I will  sure- 
, UJ  , (24) 

ly  hide  you  in  any  one  whom  I love"*  • Whenever  in  this  book, 
we  use  without  modification  the  term  nafs,  ruh,  falb,  or  *aql. 
we  mean  by  it  the  human  soul  which  is  the  seat  of  intelli- 
gibles. This  is  the  introduction. 


_ /23)  Tradition  - variation  in  wording,  it  is  found  in 
Bukhari  yiI,p.398(TafsIy,i.e; , explanation.of  Surah  68);Ibn 
7,p.  317;  Tirmidhl,p.  410;  Itfcfiffit  § 464#465,466;Taya- 
lisl  g 577.  Aoeording  to  the  Concordance  it  should  also  be 
round  in^the  last  source,  Sunnak  16,  but  was  not  found.  Ac- 
cording  to  the  Handbook,  it  should  also  be  found  in  Zayd  b. 
‘All  § 977 $ which  source  was  not  available.  * 

__  '247  Tradition.it  is  not  found  in  the  Concordance  nor  in  the 
Handbbok.  nor  is  it  found  in  Bukhari. 


fCHAPTEB  II] 


FBOOB  OB  THE  EXISTENCE  OB  THE  SOUL 
[■l]  Proof  is  a;  Seneral  Way 

The  soul  Is  too  self-evident  to  need  evidence  to  prove 
its  existence;  for  all  the  declarations  of  the  divine  law 
are  made,  not  about  something  nonexistent,  but  about  some- 
thing existent,  living,  that  understands  what  is  said*  Yet 
we  will  make  an  attempt  to  explain  it  by  saying  r It  is 
known  without  doubt  that  no  matter  how  mu  oh  things  participate 
in  one  thing  and  differ  in  another,  what  they  participate  in 
is  not  the  same  as  what  they  differ  in;  for  we  find  that  all 
bodies  participate  in  being  bodies  in  which  three  intersecting 
dimensions  necessarily  exist*  Then  we  find  them  differing  in 
motion  and  apprehension*  If  their  motion  is  west  on  account 
of  their  corporeal  nature,  then  every  body  ought  to  be  moving, 
since  realties  do  not  differ;*  for  whatever  is  necessary  for 
one  species  is  necessary  for  all  that  participate  with  it  in 
that  species  and  that  reality*  But  if  fits  motion7  belongs 
to  some  ideal  reality  (macna)  beyond  corporeal  nature,  then 
the  existence  of  a source  fmabda* ) for  the  act  is  proved  in 


+ That  is  in  the  qualities  that  necessarily  belong  to  the 
same  reality* 
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a general  way,  which  is  the  soul,  until  it  is  shown  whether 

U) 

it  is  substance  or  accident  (farad).  An  example  of  that  is 

that  we  see  the  vegetable  bodies  getting  nourishment,  grow- 

(17)  ing,  reproducing  their  kind,  and  moving  in  diverse  ways,  such 

(2) 

as  ’'spreading  out  branches”,  and  "extending  roots  in  the 

( ZK  ) 

earth”.  ' If  these  ideal  realities  belong  to  the  corporeal 

nature,  gjhen  all  bodies  ought  to  be  similar.  But  if  they 

belong  to  something  other  than  corporeal  nature,  rather  to 

some  additional  ideal  reality,  this  latter  is  caned  vegetable 

(4) 

soul  (nafs  nabatiyyah) . How  animals  too  have  what  plants  have. 
They  have  also  sensation,  they  move  at  will,  pursue  their 
own  welfare,  seek  what  is  benefitial  to  them,  and  flee  from 
what  is  harmful.  From  this  we  learn  definitely  that  they  have 
some  ideal  reality  in  addition  to  what  vegetable  bodies  have. 
We  also  find  man  in  possession  of  all  that  plants  and  animals 
possess  of  ideal  realities,  and  is  distinguished  from  them  by 
his  ability  to  apprehend  things  outside  the  external  sense, 
such  as  the  fadt  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  the  part. 

Thus  he  apprehends  the  particulars  by  the  five  senses,  while 
he  apprehends  the  uni ver sals  by  the  mental  faculties  (masha<ir 
faqliyyah) . So  he  participates  with  the  animal  in  the  external 
senses,  but  differs  from  it  m the  mental  faculties.  For  man 


(1).  The  same  translation  for  *Arad  is  given  by  Goichon,  A. 
in  her  lexiaue  de_la  Langue  Philosophique  d’lbn  Sina(Avi- 

(Paris,  1938)  9 422.  ' 

Tashpb  - Lane,  V,  p.  1555. 

Ta^rlq  - Ibid,  p.  2016. 

Goichon,  Op.  cit,.  1 712:9. 
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8) 


apprehends  the  universal  of  every  particular  and  makes  that 
universal  the  premiss  (maqaddamah)  of  a syllogism,  and  he  de- 
duces from  it  a conclusion  (natl.lah).  so  that  the  universal 
that  is  apprehended  may  not  be  denied  nor  the  apprehender 
of  it,  for  no  accident,  nor  the  body  that  possesses  and  acci- 
dent, nor  vegetable,  nor  animal  (except  man)  apprehends  the 
universal  in  such  a way  that  the  universal  may  exist  by 
means  of  it  and  be  divisible  with  the  division  of  the  body, 
since  the  universal  has  a unity  which  is  particular  to  it 
as  such  and  is  not  divisible  at  all.  So,  "man"  [in  its] 
"absolute "^'[i.e. , without  modification]  and  universal  [sense] 
does  not  have  any  half  or  third  or  quarter.  So,  that  which 
receives  the  universal  form  [e.g.,  goodness]  is  a subs- 
tance [which  is]  not  a body,  nor  an  accident  in  a body.  It 

(6)  (7) 

does  not  have  any"position“  whatever,  nor  “place"  that  it 
may  be  pointed  to.  lather  its  existence  is  an  intellectual 
one,  too  hidden  to  be  apprehended  by  the  physical  senses,  while 
it  is  more  clear  than  anything  else  to  the  intellect.  Thus 
the  existence  of  the  soul  is  proved;  and  it  is  proved  in  a 
general  way  that  it  is  substance;  it  is  also  proved  that  it 
is  free  from  matter  and  material  attributes. 


(5)  Hut lag  - Goichon  Op.  oit..  I 403. 

(6)  Wad* - Ibid  I 777;  Redhouse,  p.  2140. 

(7)  ■•Ayn;  - Goichon  Qp.cit.  .1  38;  Lane,  I,  p,  139, 
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EbJ  Section  on  The  Sources  of  Actions, 

We  say  every  source  from  which  an  action  issues  either 

(8J 

has  perception  of  its  action  or  does  not.  If  it  does  not 

have  perception,  its  action  is  either  identical  after  a single 

fashion  or  is  diverse.  If  it  has  perception,  it  either  has 
(9) 

intellection,  or  it  does  not.  If  it  has  intellection,  its 
action  is  either  identical  after  a single  fashion,  or  is 
diverse.  These  are  five  classes+j 

£l]  The  source  whose  actions  are  identical  and  has  no 
perception  is  called  "natural  principle"  (mabda*  tabI*T).  as 
in  the  case  of  the  failing  of  heavy  bodies  and  the  rising  of 
light  bodies, 

C?]  If  its  actions  are  diverse  but  it  has  no  perception, 
it  is  the  "vegetable  soul"  (nafs  nabati);  for  plants  do  move 

in  diverse  ways. 

r . c p 

l3J  If  it  has  perfection,  but  has  no  intellection,  it 
is  the  "animal  soul"  (nafs  hayawanT). 

[43  If  it  has  intellection,  and  together  with  that  has 
the  choice  to  act  or  not,  it  is  the  "human  soul"  (nafs  insanlj. 


(8)  Shu^ur  - Goichon.^Qp,  cit.,  I 324. 

(9)  la *aqqul  - Ibid,  | 440. 

+1,  That  which  Has  no  perception,  but  its  actions  are 
identical. 

2,  That  which  has  no  perception,  and  its  actions  are 
diverse. 

3*  That  which  has  perception,  but  haa  not  intellection. 

4#  That  which  has  both  perception  and  intellection,  while 
its  actions  are  identical. 
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C^]  If  it  has  intellection,  but  its  actions  are  after 

a single  manner,  and  not  diverse,  it  is  the  "celestial  soul” 

«> 

(nafs  falaJc?). 

CO]  Descriptive  Definitions  of  The  Three  Souls. 

We  will  give  incomplete  definitions  of  the  three 
souls  by  describing  them,  for  the  conditions  of  a real  logical 
definition  (hadd)  are  impossible  here  and,  indeed,  in  all 
existing  things. 

[lj  We  say  the  vegetable  soul  is  the  first  perfection 
(icamal  awwal)'1'  of  an  organic  natural  body  (,1ism  tabl  »all  I 
from  the  view  point  of  the  fact  that  it  absorbs  its  nourish- 
ment,  grows,  and  reproduces  its  mind.  * 

£2]  The  animal  soul  is  the  first  perfection  of 
organic  natural  body  from  the  view  point  of  the  fact  that  it 
apprehends  the  particulars  and  moves  at  will. 


[3]  The  human  soul  is  the  first  perfection  of  an 

organic  natural  body  from  the  view  point  of  the  fact  that 

it  performs  its  actions  by  "rational  choice"  and  in- 

5.  That  which  has  both  perception  and  intellection,  but" 
its  actions  are  diverse. 

; (10)  Ot.  Goichon's  translation  of  hadd  as  "definition  at 

uerme,  partieuli&rement  terms  du  syllogisms " , Op.cit. .§126- 
OT.  + Aristotle  says,  the  soul  is  a Krst  Pe^tiltA  of  a 
organic  natural  body  possessing  life  potentially. (For  the 
meaning  of  jcamal  awwal  see  also  Goichon,  I 276. J 

, v Ibri  Slna  has  iichtivar  filer?  ("reflec 

tive  choice”/.  Ibid,  §523.  His  definition  or  the  Timnfln  soul, 


an 
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ferences  drawn  by  thinking,  and  from  the  view  point  of  the  fact 
that  it  apprehends  universals. 


By  "first  perfection"  we  mean  "without  the  medium  of 
another  •perfection* "*  Bor  a perfection  may  be  first  or  second. 

By  "natural  body"  we  mean  "not  produced",  that  is,  "not 

(12) 

in  the  mind"  but  "in  concrete  existence"  (fl*l-acyan). 

By  "organic"  we  mean  "having  organs",  by  the  aid  of 
which  that  particular  first  perfection  obtains  the  second  and 
third';./.'.  perfections.  Bow,  the  term  "perfection"  (kamal)  is 
preferable  to  the  term  "potentiality"  (quwwah) , for  the  term 
"potentiality"  is  in  relation  to  whatever  actuality  issues 
from  it,  or,  in  compari son ^ifo^what ever  sensible  or  intelligible 
form  it  receives.  So  the  usage  of  the  term  "potentiality"  for 
both  of  them  without  modification  is  because  the  noun  is 


however,  agrees  in  spirit  with  al-GhazalI*s  : "I’fime  humaine... 
est  perfection  premiere  d*un  corps  naturel  muni  d'organes 
en  tant  que  l*on  lui  attribue  1*  emission  d*actes  venant  du 
choix  rdflechi  et  de  la  deoouverte  faite  avec  discernement, 
et  en  tant  qu'il  saisit  les  choses  universelles".  - Ibid. 

I 712*4*  

According  to  what  is  attributed  to  Hasan  Salbl,  "what  is 
meant  by  •human  soul**  is  the  corporeal  spirit  inherent  in  the’ 
body,  not  the_rational  soul.  Bor  the  Sunnis  do  not  maintain 
that]|  (AljppSd  bitd.«*nafs  al  jlnsanfyyah  al-ruh  al-iismjgni 
aljhall  f I T l^badan . Ijf  #n-naf s al-natiq ah.  Li  »anna  .lumhlira 
ahl  al^»SflnnaK  1W  yaqtllttna  bihfl)  « Al-Baydawi  A.  . Tawalic 
lAl-Anwflr  (Istanbul.  1305  A.H- . Al-Isfahlni*  s ed.Tp.  tT 
margin  (hereafter  referred  to  as  BaygfiWi,  TwwSli r). 

(12)  Cf.  Goichon*s  translation  "Bans  les *indi vidus  concrets" 
or  "dans  les  Stres  concrets"  Qp.cit. , g 474. 
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(13) 

homonymous  (bi*  shtirak  al-ism)  • for  the  oomplete  definition 

’ (14) 

includes  a homonymous  term  (lafz  nmshtarak) . But  if  only 

one  of  the  two  is  meant  by  the  logical  definition,  this 
definition  would  be  incomplete*  • 


The  term  perfection 

. ns7 


includes  the  two  potentiali- 


ties by  agreement  (tawatu* ) ; and  so  its  usage  is  preferable* 
If  it  is  said,  "It  is  a form  (surah)",  it  is  said  so  on 
account  of  its  relationship  to  the  matter  in  which  it  inheres, 
for  a vegetable  or  animal  substancd  (.lawhar)  is  composed  of 
the  two  of  them* 


The  term  perfectipn,  because  of  its  relation  to  all  the 

substances,  and  because  the  genus  becomes  complete  by  means 

of  it,  is  one  species  existent  among  all  the  species,  for  it 

(16) 

has  the  relation  of  the  particular  to  that  which  is  general, 
and  which  is  not  remote  from  its  substance*  So  it  is  prefer- 
able to  the  term'fontf*  (surah) . It  should  be  known,  however, 
that  if  the  term  "soul"  is  used  without  modification  for  t&e 
form  of  the  celestial  sphere,  and  for  the  form  of  plants, 
animals,  and  men, it  is  used  that  way  only  on  account  of  the 


(13) tfor  a detailed  treatment  of  the  term  see  ibid  1299  and 
319* 

(14) £or  a detailed  treatment  of  the  term  see  ibid  §654sllfl2. 
Cl5)C£>Goichon,  Qp*cit*  , |654*  14-5 781;  J82. 

(16)ghasa  (^particular,  or  proper);  fc4mm  (^general  or 
common) 
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homonymous  sense  of  the  noun,  for  the  celestial  souls  do  not 
act  by  means  of  organs,  no*  is  the  life  in  them  the  life  of 
nutriment  and  growth,  nor  is  their  sensation  the  sensation  of 
animals,  nor  is  their  speech  the  speech  of  mankind. 


{ CHAPTER  III  J 


PROOF  THAT  THE  SOTO  IS  A SDBSTAHCE 

U7.  Proven  Prom  The  Standpoint  of  The  Divine  Lav 
and  Beas on. 

fl),  As  to  the  divine  law,  all  its  declarations  indicate 
that  the  soul  is  substance.  In  the  same  way  the  punibhments 
after  death,  mentioned  in  the  divine  law;  indicate  that  the 
soul  is  substance,  for  pain,  even  though  it  dwells  in  the  body, 
is  on  account  of  the  soul.  Then,  the  soul  has  another  punish* 
meht  which  is  peculiar  to  it,  such  as  shame,  grief,  and  the 
pain  of  separation.  Similarly,  it  has  something  which  indi- 
cated its  immortality,  as  we  shall  show  later  on,  if  God  wills, 

U1.  As  to  fthe  proof  byj  reason  ( caql) , it  has  two 
aspects  a general  aspect, that  can  be  proved  with  every  one, 
and  a specific  aspect  that  can  be  understood  by  religious 

experts  (ahl  al-khusus)  and  the  righteous  (ahl  al-ftnsaf), 

• • mi  “ ~~  1 • 1 ■ 

fa).  As  to  the  first,  one  should  know  that  the  read 

» 

nature  of  man  does  no.t  mean  his  body  only,  for  one  is  a man  if 
he  is  substance  and  has  extension  in  dimensions  that  require 
length,  width,  and  depth,  and  if,  together  with  that,  he  has 
a soul,  and  if  his  soul  is  a soul  by  means  of  which  he  gets 
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nourishment,  has  sensation,  and  moves  at  will,  and  yet  he  is 
such  that  he  can  comprehend  the  intelligibles,  and  learn > 
crafts,  which  he  can  practice  if  there  is  no  hindrance  from 
outside,  fbut*}  not  from  the  standpoint  of  his  human  nature 
(insaniyyah)  - if  all  these  factors  coincide,  there  results 
f®om  the  whole  one  entity,  which  is  the  essential  man  (dhat 
al-* insan) . Therefore,  it  is  proved  by  this  that  the  real 
nature  of  man  is  not  an  accident,  for  accidents  may  change, 
while  reality  itself  remains  unchanged,  for  indeed  realities 
do  not  change.  So  then,  that  which  is  unchanged  in  you  since 
you  came  to  existence  is  your  soul,  while  things  that  come 
upon  you,  and  pass  away  are  accidents. 


fbj*  The  second  aspect,  the  specific  proof,  is  of  use 

for  the  men  of  quick  comprehension,  fine  understanding,  and 

right  Judgment.  That  is  to  say,  if  you  are  in  sound  condition, 

free  from  defects,  and  clear  of  the  assaults  of  passions  and 

other  misfortunes  and  defects,  so  that  your  members  and  organs 

do  not  aiffact  and  interfere  with  one  another,  and  if  you  are 
4 , (1) 
in  a suitable  (i.e. , temperate)  atmosphere  - in  such  a condi- 

(2) 

tion  you  are  not  heedless  of  your  essential  being 


(1)  Hawa*  talc  (ay  muHadil) 

(2)  In  the*voweiing  of  theterm  innlyyah,  Butrus  al -Bust  an! 
agrees,  in  his  Muhit  al-MUhlt  with  iMs  text,  deriving  it  from 
the  affirmative  artl cle  (inna) , which  renders  the  sentence  it 
precedes  strongly  emphatic  - Op. oit. . (Beirut. 1870)vol-l.p. 47. 
Ooichon  renders  it  annl.yah.  deriving  it  from  anna,  which, 
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and  jour  real  nature , even  when  you  are  asleep*  So,  every  one 
who  has  quick  comprehension,  fine  understanding  and  discrimina- 
tion, knows  that  he  is  substance,  that  he  is  free  from  matter 
and  its  concomitants,  and  that  his  essential  being  ( dhat ) is 
not  out  of  touch  with  himself,  since  the  meaning  of  intellec- 
tion is  the  attainment  of  an  abstract  substance  (mahiyyah 
mujarradah)  on  the  part  of  the  intelligent  being  (caqil),  and 
since' his  essential  being  (dhat)  is  abstract  to  himself  (dhat) , 
so  that  he  does  not  need  to  be  made  abstract  and  freed  (from 
matter)*  We  do  not  have  here  a material  substance  (mahiyyah) 
and  then  an  intellectual  object  (macquliyyah)a  Bather  his 
• substance  is  itself  the  object  of  his  intelligence  (macquliyyah) 
the  object  of  his  intelligence  being  his  substance*  This  is 
an  invaluable  and  important  point,  which  you  will  come  to  under- 
stand more  clearly^  if  God  wills* 


The  evidence  of  the  validity  of  this  specific  proof  is 
the  fact  that  if  it  were  not  true  that  that  which  is  appre- 
hended and  perceived  is  your  real  nature,  i*e*,  your  soul, 
but  were  it  your  body  with  its  accidents^ it  would  surely.be 


though  gr amatically  is  equivalent  to  inna  yet  in  meaning  and 
force  it  would  be  equivalent  to  the  English  connective  "that*, 
e*g*,  BI  knew  ’that*  you  would  come"j  as  to  the  wording  of 
meaning  she  gives  "Haecceite,  l’individu,  le  reel"-Qp,cit* , 

I 27*  CA1I  B*  Muhammad  Jurjanl  in  his  Ta*rlf§t,  randers  it 
yanlyyah.  deriving  it  from *gn  (time) , “which  is  beside  the  point  . 
Op,  cit* ,( Constantinople « 1300  A.H*)  p*  25* 

(3)  Of.  Goichon’s  translation  "Quiddite,  substance  seconds, 
substance  - attribut*.  (Op, oit, , g 679)^ and  lane’s  translation 
of  it  ad  "quiddity  or  essence,  or  substance  of  a thing", Op, oit, . 
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either  that  that  which  is  perceived  is  all  your  body  or  some 
of  it*  But  it  cannot  be  the  whole  body,  for  man  in  the  a£ove 
mentioned  assumption  may  be  heedless  of  the  whole  body,  while 
he  apprehends  himself*  If  [that  which  is  perceived"}  is  some 
of  the  body,  it  will  be  either  external,  or  internal*  If  it 
is  external  it  is  apprehended  by  means  of  the  senses,  while  the 
soul  is  not  apprehended  by  means  of  the  external  senses. 

(And}  how  [can  that  be*J  when  we,  in  the  .above  mentioned 
assumption  have  regarded  the  senses  as  heedless  of  their 
actions,  and  have  assumed  that  the  members  do  not  affect  each 
other?  If  the  soul  and  the  essential  being, are  an  internal 
member,  such  as  a heart  or  brain,  again  that  is  not  permis- 
sible, for  the  internal  members  are  attained  only  by  means'  of 
dissection.  It  is  proved  therefore  that  that  which  you 
apprehend  is  none  of  these  things.  For  indded  it  may  be  that 
you  do  not  apprehend  them,  while  you  are  of  necessity  appre- 
hending your  soul.  But,  what  you  are  obliged  to  apprehend  of 
necessity  is  never  that  which  cannot  be  apprehended  except  by 
means  of  sight*  By  this  it  is  proved  that  your  essential 
being  is  hot  one  of  the  kind  of  things  which  you  apprehend  by 
means  of  your  external  senses  or  what  resembles  them  in  any  way. 


VIII,  p.  3016). 
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(Bl.  Additional  Explanations  from  The 
Standpoint  of  Apprehension. 

We  say,  you  apprehend  yourself  in  all  conditions*  But 

by  means  of  what  do  yow  apprehend  it  ? j*or  there  must  be 

something  which  apprehends  (mudrik) , which  thing  must  be 

either  one  of  your  external  senses  (masha*ir) , or  your  mind,v 

or  some  faculty  ( quwwah)  other  than  yopr  external  senses*  If 

it  is  your  mind,  then  that  apprehension  has  to  be  either  by 

means  of  a medium  (wasat) , or  some  logical  analogy  (qiyas) *or 

some  faculty  that  is  intermediary  between  apprehension  and  the 

soul,  or  without  a medium*  But  I do  not  believe,  however, 

that  you  need  a medium  for  that,  for  if  there  were  any  medium, 

you  would  certainly  not  have  apprehended  yourself;  for  indeed 

there  is  no  medium  between  yourself  and  your  perception  of 

yourself.  So  it  remains  that  you  apprehend  without  a medium* 

If  so,  that  apprehension  has  to  be  either  fcy  means  of  your 

external  senses,  or  by  yourself*  But  it  cannot  be  conceived 

that  it  should  be  by  means  of  your  external  senses,  for  the 

senses  do  not  apprehend  anything  except  bodies  and  concomitants 

(4) 

of  bodies,  such  as  colors,  sounds,  and  the  like*  So  it 

remains  that  you  apprehend  yourself  by  yourself*  Prom  this 

(5) 

it  is  proved  that  you  are  an  incorporeal  substance  uawhar 


4)  Haghamat;  lit.,  "tunes"* 

5)  Translation  after  Bedhouse,  p.  1926. 
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mufario). 

Tills  specific  proof  is  either  useless  , or  decisive*  [it 

is]  useless  for  the  thoughtless  who  do  not  consider  matters 

(6) 

except  with  impatience,  for  whoever  considers  a postulate 
with  impatience  hastens  to  doubt  more  readily  than  water 
flows  downward?  But  for  those  who  desire  to  perceive,  it  is  ^ 
decisive* 

Someone  may  say,  "I  prove  my  existence  only  by  some 
medium,  which  medium  is  one  of  my  actions,  so  by  means  of  my 
actions  I get  evidence  of  the  existence  of  my  soul*"  fhe  answer 
to  this  is  from  two  standpoints,  fin  the]  first  fplace)  this 
does  not  accord  with  the  aforementioned  assumption,  for  we 
have  separated  you  from  actions,  and  yet  you  prove  your  being 
(dh§t)  and  essential  entity  (inniyyah).  [in  the]  second  [place} 
you  have  to  prove  that  this  action  is  either  an  independemt 
one,  in  which  case  you  must  prove  by  it  an  independent  agent 
that  is  not  yourself,  [or  you  prove  it  to  be  you*  action].  Bat 
if  you  prove  it  to  be  your  action  and  give  it  a specific  rela- 
tionship you  have  already  proved  your  soul  and  have  apprehended 
first  your  essential  being,  Por  you  have  taken  your  soul  to 

be  a part  of  your  action  - with  the  knowledge  that  the  percep- 
0 

(6)  lit.,  "who  do  not  glance  at  things  except  with  the  eye 
of  indignation.  , J 

+ That  is,  the  downflow  of  water. 


tion  of  the  part  comes  before  the  perception  of  the  whole  - 
or i at  least,  together  with  it#  Therefore  your  essential 
being  is  proved  along  with  it  £the  action!  or  Before  it,  not 
by  means  of  it*  This  is  a subtle  distinction  on  which  a 
superior  type  of  mystical  knowledge  can  be  founded,  as  we 
shall  mention,  if  God  wills* 


[ CHAPTER  IV  ] 


PBDOP  THAT  THE  SOUI  HAS  NEITHER  QUANTITY  NOR  MEASURER 
NOR  IS  IT  APPREHENDED  BY  MEANS  OP  THE  SENSE,  NOR  CAN 
A BODY  APPREHEND  IT,  AND  THAT  ITS  APPREHENSION  IS  NOT 

BY  MEANS  OP  CORPOREAL  ORGANS  IN  ANY  STATE 

Top  experience] 

This  is  too  refined  and  difficult  for  the  minds 

that  have  ..strayed  from  the  path  associated  with  mental 

images  and  sensible  things*  We  have  to  attain  this  goal  by  «***  i:is 

v"  ?>-  / 

means  of  decisive  demonstrations  and  clear  evidences* 

[ X ]•  The  first  proof  is  to  say  : It  is  very  well 
known  that  we  attain  the  intelligible s and  apprehend  the 
things  that  do  not  belong  to  sense  and  imagination.  The 
intelligible  is  unified;  so  if  it  were  to  inhere  in  something 
divided  [this]  unified  thing  would  divide,  which  is  impos- 
sible. The  verification  of  this  is  that  if  the  soul  were 
something  that  possesses  quantity,  and  if  an  intelligible 
shojild  inhere  in  it,  it  would  either  inhere  in  something  di- 
vided, or  undivided.  But  it  is  very  well  known  that  that 
which  is  undivided  is  only  the  extremity  of  a line,  which  is 
the  end  of  that  which  is  not  distinguishable  in  position 
from  the  line  and  [ from ] the  measure  by  which  it  is  con- 
nected to  it  fthe  line]  that  there  should  be  in  it  anything 
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(1)  (1) 

that  has  no  relation  to  that  line.  Bather  just  as  a point 

does  not  exist  by  itself  but  is  only  an  extremity  which  is 
essential  to  that  which  is  of  itself  a_ quantity,  likewise  it 
may  be  surely  said  in  some  way  or  other  that  there  inheres  in 
it  (the  point”]  the  extremity  of  something  which  inheres  in  the 
quantity  whose  extremity  it  (the  point)  is  and  which  is  measur 
ed  by  width.  find  just  as  it  (the  thing!  may  be  measured  by 
width  in  the  same  way  it  ends  in  width  with  the  point.  If 
the  point  were  independent  by  it  self  ^receiving  anything  at  all 
it  would  have  some  distinguishable  essence , and  the  point 
would  then  have  two  sides,  one  side  toward  the  line  and  the 
other  opposite  to  it,  correlative  to  the  former  side.  So  it 
would  be  separate  from  the  line;  and  the  line  then  would  have 
an  eni other  than  it,  which  (end)  the  line  would  meet;  so  that 
that  (point)  would  be  the  end  of  the  line  not  this  one.  The 
same  thing  would  be  said  about  it  that  was  said  about  the 
first  one.  This  leads  to  the  point #s  being  something  contig- 
uous. in  the  line,  either  finite  or  infinite,  which  is  some*- 
thing  whose  impossibility  has  been  made  clear  in  its  place. 

But  we  will  point  to  an  illustration  of  it  and  say  s Tjje  two 

(1)  Cf  Ibn  Sina's  definition  of  a point  (nuqtah)  : "lie  point 
est  une  essence  non -divisible  et  ayant  une  position  : elle 
est  le  terms  de  la  ligne".  (Al-nuqtah  dhSt  ghayr  manqasimah 
wa  lahg  wafl*  wa  hiya  nihavat  al-khatt)-  Goichon.Qp.cit.  ♦1717- 

(2)  The  term  miqdflr  means  mainly  "fleasure".  "quantity",  • 
"amount"  - Ibid  8564;  lane,  VII, p.249 5-2496;  Bedhouse,p.l94l. 
Al-Ghazalf  has  used  it  here  interchangeably  in  the  first  two 
meanings  all  through  the  section. 
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points  which  meet  one  point  at  its  two  sides  are  fl]  either 
separated  by  this  medial  point  so  that  they  are  not  in  contaot 
with  eaoh  other,  and  it  follows  then  intuitively  that  eaoh 
one  of  them  is  specifically  qualified  by  a part  of  the  medial 
point  with  which  it  is  in  contact}  and  then  the  medial  point 
is  divided,  which  is  impossible.  Or  [2]  the  medial  point 
does  not  hinder  the  two  confining  points  from  tontaet,  so  -H-^n 
the  intelligible  form  is  inherent  in  all  the  points,  with  all 
the  ppints  as  one  point,  which  is  the  one  we  have  assumed  to 
be  the  one  point  which  is  separate  from  the  line.  So  from 
the  side  where  the  line  is  separate  from  it  [the  point],  4.t 
[the  line]  has  an  extremity,  and  an  end  by  means  of  which  it 
is  separate  from  it  [the  point],  so  that  point  is  different 
from  this  in  position.  But  all  the  points  have  been  assumed 
to  participate  in  position.  This  is  contradictory.  There- 
fore the  locus  of  the  intelligibles  in  the  body  can  not  be 
something  undivided.  Hence  it  must  be  something  divided. 

How  let  us  assume  an  intelligible  form  in  something 
divided.  But  if  we  assume  in  the  divided  thing  some  divi- 

, I 

sion,  then  it  would  be  an  accidental  quality  of  the  form  that 
it  also  will  be  divided.  Then  the  two  parts  would  be  either 
similar  or  dissimilar.  But  if  they  are  similar,  how  can 
something  that  is  not  in  them  be  gathered  together  from  them? 
unless  that  thing  is  something  that  is  produced  in  them  with 
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respect  to  quantity  and  increase  in  number,  not  with  respect 
to  the  form*  And  then  the  intelligible  form  will  be  some 
figure  or  other,  or  some  number  or  other;  but  every  intel- 
ligible form  is  not  a figure*  The  form  then  becomes  imagin- 
ative not  intelligible. 

Still  clearer  than  that  is  the  fact  that  it  cannot  be 
said  that  each  one  of  the  two  parts  is  itself  the  whole  in 
meaning;  for  if  the  second  part  is  not  included  in  the  mean- 
ing  of  the  whole  then  we  must  put  at  the  beginning  in  the 
meaning  of  the  whole  this  one  part  [the  second),  hot  both  of 
them  fas  separate  wholes].  But  if  it  is  included  in  its  mean- 
ing, it  is  clear  and  evident  that  one  of  them  fthe  parts]  does 
not  alone  indicate  the  same  meaning  of  the  whole. 

If  they  are  dissimilar  then  let  us  consider  s How  is  it 
possible  for  the  intelligible  form  to  be  parts  that  are 
dissimilar  ? Por  the  dissimilar  parts  can  only  be  the  parts 
of  a definition,  which  are  the  ultimate  genus  and  the  proxi-  * 
mate  difference*  This  necessitates  impossibilities,  such  as 
that  every  part  of  a body  is  divisible  too;  therefore  the 
genus  and  the  difference  are  potentially  infinite.  But  it  is 
true  that  the  genus  and  essential  differences  of  a thing  are 
not  potentially  infinite.  Secondly,  it  is  impossible  that 
the  supposition  of  division  should  divide  the  genus  gnd  the 
difference.  Rather  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  there  exist  a 
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genus  and  a difference  that  deserve  discrimination  in  a 
locus,  then  that  discrimination  does  not  depend  on  the  < 
assumed  division;  for  then  the  genus  and  difference  must 
be . actually  infinite  too.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  genus 
and  the  difference,  or  the  parts  of  the  definition  of  a 
thing  are  finite  in  all  respects.  If  they  were  actually 
infinite  here,  it  would  be  necessary  that  one  body  should 
be  divisible  into  parts  that  are  actually  infinite.  Again, 
supposing  that  the  division  has  taken  place  from  one  stand- 
point, so  that  it  sets  apart  on  one  side  a genus  and  on  the 
other  a difference,  then  if  we  change  the  division,  there 
would  result  from  it  on  one  side  half  a genus  and  half  a 
difference  - or  it  would  be  reversed  and  then  the  seat  of 
the  genus  and  difference  would  rotate  in  our  imagined  as- 
sumption, But  even  that  would  not  be  all  fthat  could 
happen],  for  we  can  produce  a division  in  a division.  Every 
intelligible  also  can  be  divided  into  simpler  intelligibles; 
for  here  are  intelligibles  which  are  the  simplest  intelli- 
gibles and  the  fundamental  elements  of  composition  in  all 
other  intelligible*.  But  they  have  neither  genus  nor 
difference,  nor  are  they  divided  in  quantity  (loamm)  nor  in 

meaning  (ma*na) , Examples  of  that  are  oneness  (wahdah). 

1 • 

cause  (*illah) , and  the  like.  Therefore  the  assumed  parts 
in  it  fin  the  intelligible]  can  not  be  parts  that  resemble 
one  another  each  of  which  has  the  sense  of  the  whole.  Rather 
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the  whole  is  indeed  produced  only  hy  the  union  Jof  all  the 
partgl  Nor  can  they  [the  partsj  be  dissimilar;  for  the 
intelligible  form  cannot  be  divided*  But,  if  the  intelli- 
gible form  cannot  be  divided  nor  inhere  in  an  undivided 
extremity  of  quantities,  it  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
seat  of  the  intelligibles  is  a substance  ( j awhar ) which  is 
not  a body  (jism)  nor  a potentiality  (quwwah)  in  a body  so 
that  the  division  which  occurs  to  a body  may  occur  to  it; 
and  then  all  other  impossibilities  follow* 

The  second  proCf  is  to  maintain,  that  the  in- 
telle ctual  faculty  is  the  essence  of  the  intelligibles  which  j 

i 

are  free  from  finite  quantity  (kamm),  place  (ayn) « position 
(wad,*) , and  all  other  accidental  qualities  of  body*  We  must 
therefore  consider  the  essence  of  this  form  which  is  free 
from  position,  and  fsee]  how  it  is  free  from  it  - is  it  ffree) 
with  respect  to  the  thing  from  which  it  is  taken,  or  with 
respect  to  the  thing  which  receives  it  ? That  is,  is  this 
intelligible  essence  free  from  position  in  external  exist- 
ence or  in  existence  conceived  of  in  the  intelligent  subs- 
tance (jawhar  caqil)  ? But  it  is  utterly  impossible  for 

t 

that  to  be  so  in  external  existence*  It  follows  then  that 
it  is  free  from  position  and  place  when  it  exists  in  the 
intellect.  Therefore,  if  it  exists  in  the  intellect  it 
cannot  possess  position  or  be  such  that  any  indication  of 


partition  and  division  or  any  thing  of  similar  meaning  can 
occur  to  it.  Therefore  it  cannot  be  in  a body. 

(3l  • file  third  proof  s If  the  undivided  simple  single 
form  ( gSrah) ahadiyyah)  that  belongs  to  things  undivided  in 
aieaning_  is  impressed  on  some  divisible  matter  which  has 
dimensions,  either  there  is  no  relationship  between  it,  dkr 
(between)  any  if  its  parts  which  it  is  assumed  to  have  in 
accordance  with  these  dimensions,  and  the  one  intelligible 
which  is  indivisible  and  free  from  matter,  or  each  of  its 
assumed  parts  has  that  relatiohship , or  some  of  them  (the 
parts),  and  not  others,  have  it*  if  no  part  of  it  has  any 
relationship,  then  neither  some  of  it  nor  all  of  it  has  any 
relationship  whatever.  Therefore  it  must  be  that  it  is  not 
apprehended,  and  there  must  be  no  difference  between  this 
and  any  other  intelligible  — which  is  not  the  case?  for  we 
find  a natural  and  necessary  distinction,  if  some  of  it 
has  relationship  and  some  does  not,  then  that  which  does 
not  has  no  connection  with  it  at  all?  and  it  follows  that 
the  one  thing  is  both  something  unknown  and  a known  intel- 
ligible in  relation  to  the  two  portions  - which  is  impos- 
sible. if  each  assumed  part  has  a relationship,  then  either 
each  assumed  part  has  a relationship  with  the  whole  intel- 
ligible, 0 s with  a part  of  the  intelligible.  If  each 
assumed  part  has  a relationship  with  the  whole  then  the 
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parts  are  not  parts  of  the  meaning  of  the  intelligible,  but 

each  of  them  is  in  itself  a simple  single  intelligible. 

But  if  each  part  has  a relationship  to  the  whole  which  is 

different  from  that  of  the  other  parts,  it  is  obvious  then 

that  the  whole  is  divided  in  the  intelligible;  but  we  have 

assumed  it  to  be  indivisible.  This  is  contradictory.  Prom 

this  it  is  evident  that  the  form  impressed  upon  the  matter 

(3) 

can  be  nothing  but  shapes  of  divisible  particular  things, 
each  part  of  which  has  a relationship,  actually  or  poten- 
tially, with  a part  of  it  [the  form]. 

If  it  is  said,  "The  source  of  the  confusion  in 

this  proof  is  your  statement  that  if  the  intelligible  con* 

(ma*na  macqul)  has  a relati  onship  with  some  of  the 

whole  then  the  rest  will  not  be  any  part  of  the  intelligible 

concept.  This  is  what  we  say:  What  is  apprehended  on  our 

part  is  something  particular  (,iuz* ) which  is  not  divisible, 

(4) 

it  being  what  is  called  the  ultimate  atom  (.jawhar  fard)w. 

We  say,  You  are  between  two  positions  : either  to  ' 
maintain  that  the  relation  of  the  intelligible  is  to  some 
divisible  part,  or  to  some  indivisible  part.  If  its  rela- 

(3)  Translation  of  ,1uz*I  » Goichon,  Op.elt. . | 94. 

(4)  It  was  then  considered  the  indivisible  portion  of 
substance. 
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tionship  is  with  some  divisible  part,  then  if  we  were  to 
divide  fthe  part}  the  intelligible  must  be  divided  too, 
and  so  the  first  proof  itself  applies*  If  you  maintain 
that  it  is  related  to  a part  which  is  indivisible,  well, 
every  part  of  a body  is  divisible,  as  we  have  already 
proved.  This  has  other  proofs  of  a geometrical  nature 
which  this  is  not  the  place  to  mention. 

f4}*  The  fourth  proof  s - We  say,  If  the  mental 
faculty  ( quwwah  caa liyyah ) were  to  know  by  means  of  a cor** 
poreal  organ  so  that  its  operation  can  be  completed  only 
by  the  use  of  that  corporeal  organ,  then  it  could  not  know 
itself,  nor  the  organ,  nor  that  it  knows,  for  there  is  no 
organ  between  it  and  itself,  nor  between  it  and  its  organ 
nor  between  it  and  the  fact  that  it  knows.  But  it  does 
know  itself,  its  organ,  that  which  is  called  organ  between 
it  and  its  organ  and  the  fact  that  it  knows.  Therefore  it 
knows  by  itself  not  by  means  of  an  organfr  Also  its  know- 
ledge of  its  organ  is  due  either  fa)  to  the  existence  of 
the  form  of  its  organ  itself  or  another  one  different  from 
it  but  is  also  a form  in  it  and  in  its  organ,  or  fb}  to 
the  existence  of  a form  other  than  the  form  of  its  organ 
which  is  in  it.  If  it  is  due  to  the  form  of  its  organ,  then 
the  form  of  its  organ  is  in  its  organ  by  participation 
always.,  Therefore  it  must  always  know  its  organ  which  it 
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knew  on  account  of  the  existence  of  the  form  of  its  organ. 

If  it  is  due  to  the  existence  of  a form  other  than  that 
form,  fthis  is  impossible) , for  the  difference  between 
things  which  come  under  one  definition  is  either  on  account 
of  the  difference  of  material  substances  and  accidents  or 
the  universal  and  the  particular,  or  that  which  is  free 
from  matter  and  that  which  exists  in  matter.  But  here  there 
is  no  difference  of  material  substances  and  accidents,  for 
the  matter  is  the  same,  and  the  accidents  are  the  same;  nor 
is  there  here  difference  of  freedom  (from  matter)  and 
existence  in  matter,  for  both  of  them  are  in  matter;  nor 
is  there  here  the  difference  of  particular  and  universal, 
for  the  one  of  them  involves  particularity  ogJLy  on  account 
of  the  particular  matter  and  the  concomitant  qualities 
which  pertain  to  it  on  account  of  the  material  nature  of  it. 
This  significance  does  not  belong  particularly  to  one  of 
them  and  not  to  the  otter. 

Now  the  soul  itself  apprehends  always  its  own 
existence,  not  something  of  the  bodies  which  it  accompanies 
and  in  which  it  is.  But  it  is  not  possible  that  this 
apprehension  should  take  place  on  account  of  an  intelli-* 
gible  form  other  than  the  form  of  its  organ,  for  this  is  a 
greater  impossibility,  since  if  the  intelligible  form  in- 
heres in  an  intelligent  substance  it  makes  it  know  that 
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[object)  whose  form  it  is,  or  that  to  which  the  form  is 
added,  so  that  the  form  of  that  which  is  added  eaters  into 
this  form.  But  this  intelligible  form  is  not  the  form  of 
this  organ,  nor  is  it  the  form  of  something  itself  added 
to  it,  for  this  ergan  itself  is  substance.  But  we  take 
and  consider  dniy  the  form  of  its  essential  being,  while 
the  substance  itself  is  not  added  at  all.  This  is  a strong 
proof  that  that  which  apprehends  the  organ,  which  is  its 
organ  in  apprehension,  cannot  [itself J be  apprehended.  Por 
this  reason  the  sense  senses  only  something  external;  it 
does  not  sense  itself,  nor  its  action,  nor  its  organ,  nor 
its  act  of  sensing.  In  the  same  way  the  retentive  imagina- 
tion  (khayal)  does  not  imagine  itself,  nor  its  action,  nor 
its  organ.  Rather,  if  it  imagines  its  organ  at  all,  it 
does  so  not  in  a way  that  belongs  specifically  to  it  and, 
unquestionably , not  to  some  other  [mental  operation), 
unless  the  sense  brings  to  it  the  form  of  its  organ,  if 
that  were  possible,  in  which  case  it  would  be  imitating  an 

i 

image  (khayal)  received  only  from  the  sense  and  having  no 
relationship  with  anything  connected  with  it  £the  retentive 
imagination),  so  that  if  it  were  not  its  organ  it  would 
even  not  have  imagined  it.  , 

ra).  The  fifth  proof  is  composed  of  the  sum  total 
of  clear  demonstrations  and  evidences*  Any  one  who  acquires 
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a sure  knowledge  of  them  will  know  cetainly  that  the  soul 
is  not  a bddy  and  does  not  inhere  in  bodies* 

The  way  to  prove  this  is  to  say,  If  the  soul  were 
a body,  it  would  either  be  inherent  in  the  body  or  would  be 
outside  the  body.  But  if  it  is  outside  the  body,  how  can 
it  exercise  influence  and  government  in  this  body,  and  how 
can  the  body  subsist  by  it,  and  how  can  it  Ct*1©  soul)  act 
freely  in  the  intellectual  sciences  in  this  world  and  in 
the  heavenly  world  and  thus  come  to  know  the  First  Real 
One,  travel  in  the  intellectual  mystical  knowledge  and 
grasp  completely  the  intelligibles  as  they  are  ? If  it 
inheres  in  the  body  it  inheres  either  in  the  whole  body  or 
in  a part  of  it.  If  it  inheres  in  the  whole  body,  then  if 
an  extremity  were  cut  off  from  it,  it  fthe  soul)  should 
decrease,  or  retire  and  move  from  one  member  to  another,  at 
one  time  extending  with  the  extension  of  the  members,  and 
at  another  shrinking  with  their  decrease.  But  all  this  is 
absurd  with  everyone  who  has  a sound  disposition  (gharlzah)  i 
a sagacity  that  is  right  and  undeflled  by  the  faults  of  the 
retentive  imagination.  If  it  inheres  in  a part  of  the  body, 
that  part  £of  the  body)  is  divisible  either  actually  or  by 
assumption.  Then  ihe  soul  also  should  be  divisible  until 
it  reaches  in  the  parts  the  smallest  -and  least  there  is. 

But  the  impossibility  of  this  is  known  intuitively;  for  how 

i 

can  such  be  the  condition  of  the  soul  which  is  the  locus  of 
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mystical  knowledges,  and  by  which  man  is  elevated  above  all 
animals,  being  capable  of  meeting  God,  and  fofj  being  ad- 
dressed, rewarded,  and  punished  ? If  a man  keeps  it  pure 
he  prospers,  and  if  he  degrades  it  he  fails  and  loses.  It 
is  the  quintessence  of  existing  things  and  the  ohoioest  of 
all  phenomena  in  the  resurrection  world,  it  is  that  which 
survives  after  the  death  of  the  body.  It  is  that  which,  if 
adorned  with  mystical  knowledge,  attains  to  everlasting  bliss, 
joyful  and  rejoicing  at  meeting  God.  God  said , "Alive  with 

their  lord,  they  are  provided  for,  rejoicing  in  what  God  has 

(6; 

given  them  of  His  favor**. 

So  whoever  has  the  least  amount  of  reason  knows  that 
the  substance  whose  locus  and  rank  are  these  is  not  inherent 
in  a body  and  is  not  a part  of  a body.  It  is  not  blood, 
nor  vapor,  nor  a mixture  nor  any  other  thing,  you  also 
know  that  your  soul  has  not  changed  since  you  have  come  into 
being,  while  it  is  well  known  that  the  body  and  the  attri- 
butes of  a body  all  change;  for  if  they  do  not  change  it 
would  not  be  nourished,  because  being  nourished  mean  that  a 
substitude  takes  the  place  of  what  has  been  dissolved. 

Therefore  your  soul  is  no  part  of  the  body  and  its  attributes. 


( 1 3 lam^al^ma^Sd ***•  means  ^ 6 world  of  return,  as 
(6)  3 :169(a)  170/163  (b)  - 164. 
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Further,  if  the  human  soul  were  impressed  on  the 
body  its  action  would  be  weakened  with  the  weakening  of  the 
body*  But  it  does  not  become  weak  with  the  weakening  of 
the  body.  It  is  therefore  proved  that  it  is  not  impressed 
on  it*  The  evidence  of  its  non-weakening  is  .observation} 
for  after  the  fortieth  year  ( a man's}  physical  power  begins 
to  decline,  while  his  meital  power  increases  and. advances* 

It  is  an  unnecessary  and  untrue  supposition  to 
suppose  that  the  soul  forgets  and  does  not  do  its  work 
when  the  body  is  ill,  or  in  old  age,  and  that  that  is  be- 
cause its  activity  is  complete  only  by  means  of  the  body; 
for  after  we  have  found  it  to  be  true  that  the  soul  acts 
by  itself,  the  cause  ought  to  be  sought  in  this  ffact}.  If 
it  is  sometimes  possible  for  the  soul  both  to  act  by  itself 
and  to  omit  action  when  the  body  is  ill,  so  that  it  (the 
soul}  does  not  act,  without  contradiction,  then  this  ob- 
jection had  no  value.  For  we  say  the  soul  has  two  activi- 
ties, an  activity  in  relationship  with  the  body,  which  is 
direction,  and  an  activity  in  relationship  with  itself  and 
With  its  principles,  which  is  intellection  (ta^accul)., 

These  two  (activities}  oppose  and  hinder  each  other,  so  thaj 
if  it  is  occupied  with  one  of  them  it  has  to  give  up  the 
other*  it  is  difficult  for  it  to  do  the  two  things  toge- 
ther* its  hindrances  on  the  part  of  the  body  are  sensation, 
imagination  (takhayyal)  * passion,  anger,  fear,  grief  and 
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pain;  for  you  know  that  if  you  begin  to  think  about  any 
object  of  thought  (ma^qul)  all  of  these  things  are  nothing 
to  you,  unless  you  defeat  and  force  the  soul  to  go  back  to 
them* 


You  know  also  that  the  sense  hinders  the  soul  from 
intellection  when  it  (the  soul)  concentrates  on  the  sensory 
object  (mahsus),  without  any  defect  in  any  way  occurring  to 
the  organ  of  intellection  or  itself  (the  soul)*  As  you 
know,  the  reason  for  that  is  the  fact  that  the  soul  occupies 
itself  with  one  activity  to  the  exclusion  of  some  other 
activity.  For  this  reason  the  activities  of  the  intellect 
are  not  (necessarily)  hindered  at  the  time  of  sickness;  for 
if  the  intelligible  form  were  nullified  and  corrupted  on 
account  of  the  organ,  then,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
organ,  in  order  to  go  back  to  its  (norma})  condition,  to 
acquire  (soundness)  from  its  source*  But  this  is  not  the 
case.  For  the  soul  may  return  to  its  habitual  mental  power 
and  condition,  knowing  all  that  it  knew  as  things  were.  So, 
therefore,  they  were  all  with  it,  but  it  was  preoccupied. 

It  is  not  only  the  difference  of  the  two  directions  of  the 
activity  of  the  soul  that  necessitates  the  hindering  of  its 
activities  to  each  other,  but  the  multiplicity  of  its 
activities  in  one  direction  may  necessitate  this  same  thing. 
Fear,  (for  instance),  causes  one  to  forget  pain,  while 
passion  pits  a stop  to  anger,  and  anger  turns  one  away  from 
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fear*  The  cause  in  all  that  is  one  s it  is  the  complete 
diversion  of  the  soul  to  one  thing*  All  of  these  things 
are  the  powers  of  the  one  soul,  which  is  their  king,  while 
the  powers  are  its  subjects  and  forces*  Therefore,  if  a 
thing  does  not  perform  its  activity  when  it  is  engaged  with 
the  circumstance  of  something  it  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  it  does  not  perform  its  activity  unless  that  thing  is 
present. 

We  should  go  into  more  details  in  the  explanation  of 
this  subject,  for  itis  one  of  the  most  difficult  subjects 
about  the  soul.  Only,  after  having  attained  a sufficiency 
we  attribute  anything  additional  to  the  imposition  of  what 
is  not  necessary*  For  it  has  been  made  clear  by  the  plan 
we  followed  that  the  soul  is  not  impressed  on  the  body  nor 
does  it  subsist  by  means  of  it.  Its  connection  with  the 
body,  therefore,  must  be  to  manage  and  direct  it.  May  God 
guide  us  and  give  us  success. 


C CHAPTER  V 1 

EXPOSITION  OP  THE  ANIMiX  FACULTIES 

The  animal  faculties  are  divided  into  motor  (muhar- 

s— 

rlkah)  and  apprehending  (mudrikah). 

fA.  The  Motor  Faculties)  (fquwal Muharrl  VaVi } 

They  are  motor  either  because  they  motivate  action, 
or  are  active  themselves.  The  motivating  (faculties) 
either  attract  benefit  or  repel  harm.  The  (faculty)  that 
motivates  the  attraction  of  benefit  is  expressed  by  the 
term  "physical  desires”  ( shnhwah) . Whenever  an  idea  (ma *na) 
is  formed  in  the  retentive  imagination  which  is  known,  or 
supposed,  to  be  usefu^  it  (the  faculty  of  physical  desires) 
motivates  the  active  faculty  to  attract  that  benefit. 

The  motivating  (faculty)  which  repels  harm  is  called 
the  "irascible  faculty"  (ghadab ) . When  something  known,  or 
supposed,  to  be  harmful  is  formulated  in  the  retentive  ima- 
gination, the  (irascibly]  ^faculty,  motivates  a motion  by 
means  of  which  that  harm  or  injury  is  repelled,  with  the 
desire  for  vengeance  and  conquest. 

The  faculty  which  is  motor  in  that  it  is  active  is  a 
faculty  that  springs  up  in  the  nerves  and  muscles,  its  work 
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being  to  make  the  muscles  contract,  thus  pulling  the  tendons 
and  ligatures  that  are  attached  to  the  members  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  source,  or  letting  them  [muscles}  loose,  and  so 
the  tendons  and  ligatures  move  in  a direction  contrary  to 
that  of  the  source*  This  faculty  is  known  by  the  term  "power" 
(qudrah)g  while  the  faculty  that  Motivates  is  the  "will" 
(iradah). 

The  explanation  of  this  is  that  every  voluntary  ac- 
tion comes  into  existence*  But  it  does  not  do  so  as  long 
as  the  messenger  of  the  "power"  does  not  come  to  it,  which 
is  that  immaterial  reality  (mafna)  deposited  in  the  muscles* 
But  the  "power"  does  not  issue  from  its  home  and  hiding 
places,  [where}  it  is  as  though  it  is  at  rest  and  ease,  as  - 
long  as  the  messenger  of  the  will  does  not  come  to  it  - 
which  is  either  the  will  to  attract  benefit  or  to  abate  and 
repel  harm*  The  will  does  not  arise  from  its  place  nor  does 

i 

it  come  out  from  its  hiding  places  as  long  as  the  messenger 
of  knowledge  (rasul  alt  cilm)  does  not  come  to  it*  when 
fthe  knowledge]  comes  ant  gives  its  decisive  order  the  will 

i 

springs  into  action,  for  it  does  not  find  any  escape  from 
submission  and  obedience*  When  the  will  gives  Its  decisive 
order  the  "power"  issues  to  move  the  members,  for  it  does 
not  find  any  refuge  or  deliveamoe  from  obedience  and 
conformity  to  its  rule*  When  the  "power"  gives  its  decisive 
order  the  members  move,  for  they  do  not  find  any  refuge  from 
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movement.  So  as  long  as  the  messenger  of  knowledge  Is 
hesitant,  the  will  is  hesitant;  and  as  long  as  the  will  is 
hesitant,  the  power*  is  hesitant,  and  as  long  as  the  "power" 
is  hesitant,  the  actions  do  not  come  into  existence  and  are 
not  manifested  in  the  members*  But  when  the,  order  becomes 
decisive  the  actions  come  into  existence* 

Additional  Verification 

You  should  know  that  the  voluntary  movement  (hara- 
kah  .i^itiyariyyah)  * which  is  the  property  of  animals,  has  a 
be  ginning,  a middle  stage,  and  a completion  (kamal).  The 
beginning  is  the  need  of  the  incomplete  for  completion, 
the  longing  of  the  seeker.  Completion  is  the  attainment  of 
what  is  sought.  Between  these  two  is  a middle  stage,  which 
is  the  quest  [for  perfection].  The  voluntary  movement 
animals  have  are  active  , epacial  movements  (harakat  maka- 

IT  11  " 1 "■ 

nijyah  fi*liyyah)  in  diverse  directions  "proceeding  from 
knowledge,  feeling  and  desire",  contrary  to  the  movements 
of  plants,  which,  not  being  voluntary,  proceed  in  diverse 
directions  without  knowledge,  feeling,  or  desire  far  good; 
for  their  movements  are  growth  and  decay,  while  the  free 
movements  of  man  are  movements  of  thought  (harakah  fikriy- 
Igh),  speech  (harakah  qawliyyah)  and  act  (harakah  fi*liyyah)_ 
The  aspects  of  their  difference  are  in  contrast  to  the 
movements  of  animals.  They  lack  two  classes  of  them,  name- 
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ly,  tlie  movements  of  thought  and  of  speech.  The  vegetable 
movement  (harakah  nabatiwah)is  in  need  of  good  oare  and 
pruning,  so  that  it  may  reach  its  desired  perfection, which 
is  fruit  and  the  reproduction  of  its  kind. 

Fruit  is  to  give  benefit  by  itself,  while  the  repro- 
duction of  its  kind  is  to  give  benefit  by  means  of  its 
species,  so  that  its  existence  has  a particular  benefit  by 
itself  and  a general  benefit  by  its  species. 

The  animal  movement  (harakah  hayawAnjyyah)  also  needs 
good  care  and  domestication,  so  that  it  may  reach  its  de- 
sired perfection,  which  is  to  give  benefit  by  itself  as  a 
beast  of  burden,  or  as  a riding  animal,  or  an  a-nimai  to  be 
eaten  or  for  plowing,  and  to  benefit  by  its  kind  by  pas- 
turing and  reproduction,  so  that  its  existence  has  a parti* 
cular  benefit  by  itself  and  a general  benefit  by  its  species. 

The  human  movement  (harakah  insaniwah)  needs  good 
care  and  imposition  of  responsability  by  strengthening, 
direction  and  instruct  ion  ; for  right  and  wrong  may  enter 
the  movement  of  thought;  and  so  the  right  must  be  chosen, 
not  the  wrong.  Truth  and  falsehood  may  enter  the  movements 
of  speech;  and  so  truth  must  be  chosen,  not  falsehood.  Good 

i 

and  bad  enter  the  movements  of  action,  ; and  so  the  good  must 
be  chosen,  not  the  bad.  The  choice  will  never  be  right 
without  strenthening,  direction  and  instruction. 
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Tkd  effect  of  strengthening  is  manifested  in  actions  , 
so  that  of  the.  movements  of  aotions  the  good  is  chosen  and 
evil  is  avoided.  Che  effect  of  direction  is  manifested  in 
words,  so  that  of  the  movements  of  speech  truth  is  chosen 
and  falsehood  is  avoided.  The  effect  of  instruction  is 
manifested  in  thoughts,  so  that  of  the  movements  of  thought 
what  is  real  is  chosen  and  what  is  unreal  is  avoided* 

These  three  classifications,  however,  are  based  on 
the  three  heavenly  classifications  which  are  expressed  at 
one  time  by  the  term  "strengthening  angels"  (mali?ikhh 
mu»ayyidun)  * at  another  time  by  the  term  "spiritual  ances- 
tors" Mndud  rahaniyyiin^ , and  at  another  time  by  the  terms 
"letters, and  words  in  the  heavenly  book"  (huruf  wa  kali- 
mat  f i fcjlliyyln)  • As  the  vegetable  movements  need  pruning, 
and  the  animal  movements  training,  in  the  same  way  the 
human  movements  need  disciplining. 


He  whose  choices  in  his  three  movements  are  clear 
of  the  defect  of  unreality,  falsehood  and  evil  in  every  way 
has  the  right  to  say,  "My  lord  has  disciplined  me  well". 


. .ii'  83*18-20.  The  word  Hlliyyun.  or  cilliyyln  is  given 
different  meanings  by  different  commentor s , e.g. , a plaoe 
in  the  seventh  heaven,  the  highest  place  in  paradise,  a 
book  in  heaven  in  which  the  names  of  the  pious  are  registered. 


It  is  he  who  deserves  to  discipline , train,  sanctify,  puri- 
fy, teach  and  remind  others  on  account  of  God's  word,  "As 
We  have  sent  among  you  a messenger  of  your  own  people  to 

recite  to  you  Our  signs,  to  sanctify  you,  arid  to  teach  you 

(2) 

the  Book  and  wisdom  - to  teach  you  what  you  did  not  know". 

feJ.  Exposition  of  The  Apprehending  faculties 
(Quwa  Mudrikah) 

According  to  the  first  division,  they  are  divided 
into  two  classes  of  apprehension,  external  and  internal. 

The  external  are  five  kinds,  which  are  the  five  senses 
(hawass  khams).  We  will  mention  them,  and  will  .mention  how 
they  lead  to  the  common  sense  (hiss  musht^yqk)  a 

DC.  The  External  Senses]]. 

fa.  The  sense  of  touch]:  You  should  know  that  the 
sense  that  comes  first  in 1 connection  with  Animals,  most 
common  among  all  animals  and  most  extensive  in  the  body  of 
an  animal  is  the  sense  of  touch  (hassat  al-lams).  it  is  a 
faculty  spread  all  over  the  skins,  flesh,  blood-vessels,  flr>^ 
nerves  of  animals.  By  means  of  it  they  apprehend  heat 
and  cold,  moisture  .and  dryness,  hardness  and  softness, 


in  the  Qur^an  explains  the  term  as  meaning  "an  inscribed 
book". 

(2)  2:151/146. 
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smoothness  and  roughness,  lightness  and  heaviness.  That 
which  bears  it  is  a subtile  for  vaporous]  body  in  the  net- 
work of  the  nerves,  called  “spirit"  (rSk) , which  arises  from 
the  heart  and  the  brain.  The  condition  for  its  apprehend- 
ing fany  thing]  is  that  the  state  of  the  skin  should  change 
to  what  is  contrary* to  that  which  is  apprehended,  whether 
it  is  heat  or  cold,  or  anything  else,  so  that  it  may  appre- 
hend. That  is  why  it  apprehends  only  what  is  colder  or 
warmer,  rougher  or  smoother  than  itself,  while  similar 
things  are  seldom  apprehended.  The  apprehended  things  are 
various;  but  with  all  their  variety  they  rely  upon  one 
apprehender.  According  to  some  people,  the  faculty  of 
touch  is  a genus  for  four  species  "of  faculties*  • The 
first  judges  the  difference  between  warm  and  cold,  the  second 
between  moist  and  dry,  the  third  between  hard  and  soft,  and 
the  fourth  between  rough  and  smooth.  They  often  add  to 
that.  lt+is  the  first  power  of  the  soul  that  appears.  Ho 
part  of  the  skin  is  void  of  the  faculty  of  touch,  and  no 
animal  exists  without  his  having  the  faculty  of  touch. 

The  wisdomfof  God  is  seen]  in  the  faculty  of  touch. 
That  is  when  the  Divine  Wisdom  deemed  it  necessary  that  there 
should  be  an  animal  moving  at  will,  composed  of  elements,  not 


+ That  is  the  faculty  of  touch. 
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safe  from  the  dangers  of  the  places  to  which  it  successive- 
ly would  move,  He  strengthened  it  by  the  facility  of  touch* 
by  means  of  which  it  may  escape  from  an  unsuitable  place 
and  go  to  a suitable  one. 

Sense  of  smelly • After  that  comes  the  sense  of 
mel 1 foassat  alfghamm).  As  the  constitution  of  such  an 
animal  cannot  do  without  nourishment,  as  its  acquisition  of 
food  is  by  means  of  voluntary  activity,  and  as  certain  foods 
are  not  suitable  for  it,  while  others  are,  it  was  aided  by 
the  faculty  of  smell.  So  the  odors  give  the  animal  a strong 
guidance  to  suitable  foods. 

The  sense  of  smell  is  a faculty  that  is  spread  all 
over  the  two  protruberances  of  the  brain  (za^idatav^-di- 
m£gh),  which  are  like  the  nipples  of  the  breasts.  By  means 
of  it  [the  animal]  apprehends  the  various  odors,  pleasant 
and  unpleasant.  That  which  bears  it  also  is  a subtile  body 
in  the  two  protruberances,  while  that  which  carries  it  is 
a subtile  [vqporous]  air,  [which  does  its  function]  not 
only  by  carrying  the  odors  from  its  source  to  the  sense  but 
also  by  itself  becoming  odorous  on  account  of  proximity, just 
as  it  becomes  hot  or  cold  by  proximity.  On  account  of  its 
lightness  the  air  receives  oiors  more  quickly  than  it 
receives  heat  and  cold.  This  faculty  is  stronger  more 
extensive  in  animals.  The  first  thing  that  reaches  the 
foetus  after  the  faculty  of  touch  is  the  faculty  of  smell. 
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mis  is  wby  a mother  is  kept  away  from;  had  odors  and  is  not 
allowed  to  smell  any  food  unless  she  eats  it  [ after  having 
smelled  it],  so  that  no  defect  may  appear  in  the  foetus* 

It  is  sometimes  thought  that  an  ant  senses  by  means  of  the 
sense  of  smell  a grain  of  cereal,  and  so  goes  out  of  the 
house  to— seek  it,  and  reaches  it  even  though  it  may  be 
behind  a wall*  That  is  not  merely  a smell,  but  is  a sense 

and  a faculty  in  a sense.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  while  the 

( 

thing  sought  may  not  have  odor  ? "Sense"  is  often  expressed 
by  the  term  "smell",  in  the  tradition,  "spirits  are  armed 
forces  that  smell  one  another  as  horses  do,  so  that  those 
of  them  that  recognize-  each  other  gather  together,  while 
those  that  do  not,  stay  separate".  What  is  really  meant 
([here]  by  smelling  one  another"  is  "to  sense"  £one  another^. 


(«.  The  sense  of  taste  (his sat  al-dhawnls  frhls} 
also  is  a power  which  knows  tastes  that  are  agreeable  and 
those  that  are  disagreeable.  It  is  a faculty  set  in  the 
nerves  that  are  spread  over  the  body  of  the  tongue,  it  ap- 
prehends the  flavors  that  come  from  the  bodies  that  are  in 
contact:  with  it  and  mingle  with  the  sweet  moisture  that  is 
in  it  in  a mixture  that  changes;  for  it  (the  sense  of  taste] 


tt(^  7*P.  325 C* Anbiya*  s si)  5^  Ibn_Hanbal j 

259,527.  The  clause,  that  smell  one  another  as  * horses 


aonen^=«Xfr|+iSv,la??iaf  in.  th®se  sourwes.  According  to  the 
g°?  rdaaoe  should  also  be  found  in  Abu  DtPuds  Adab  16. 
which^ source  was  not  available,  and  in  Muslims  Al-Hr"158. 
160,  but  was  not  found  in  the  edition  avai lab leT'fiie  edi- 
tion  referred  to  not  being  available. 
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takes  the  taste  of  that  which  has  taste  and  changes  into 
it,  a r &lse  changes  it  to  itslef.  Whenever  the  taste 
reaches  those  nerves,  they  apprehend  it*  it  succeeds  the 
srig/se  of  smell.  Ihis  faculty  reaches  the  foetus  after  the 
faculty  of  smell,  and  so  appears  in  it  at  birth*  So  the 

foetus  moves,  and  moves  its  tongue  and  of  itself  it  licks 
itself. 


(d).  The,  sense  of  sight  (hassat  al-basflrU^  its 
vahie  s - As  the  movement  of  the  voluntary  moving  animal  to 
such  places  as  fireplaces,  or  from  such  places  as  the  tops 
of  mountains  and  seashores  might  lead  to  its  harm,  Provi- 
dence deemed  that -most  animals  should  be  given  the  faculty 
of  sight  . This  is  a faculty  set  in  the  hollow  optic  nerve 
(^a  sab  ah  mu.jawwafah)  A it  apprehends  the  form  of  what  is 
imprinted  of  the  figures  of  colored  bodies  upon  the  crystal- 
line humor  of  the  . eye  (rutubah  jalidivvah) . which  actual- 
ly appear  on  the  surfaces  of  polished  bodies  in  the  translu- 
cent bodies. 


Do  not  think  that  any  part  of  the  colored  object  be- 
comes separated  and  goes  to  the  eye,  nor  that  any  ray  be- 
comes separated  jfirom  the  eye  and  extends  tp  the  colored  ob- 
ject. Bather  [the  colored  object)  produces  an  image  in  the 
polished  thing  which  is  capable  of  receiving  the  image  on 
condition  of  a proper  juxtaposition  and  a translucent  medium. 
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If  the  image  is  produced  in  the  crystalline  [humor’]  it 
proceeds  to  the  hollow  optic  nerve-in  which  there  is  a 
spirit,  which  is  a subtile  [or  vaporous] body- just  as  an 
image  is  cast  on  still  water , and  so  proceeds  to  the  meeting 
place  of  the  two  optical  cones  (unbubatavn)  fi.a. . unbuba- 
tay^-basaj  attached  to  the  eyes  in  the  anterior  part  of 
the  brain*  Prom  the  two  united  images  the  Common  sense 
apprehends  one  image.  Otherwise  it  would  have  to  see  two 
things,  since  there  are  two  images  on  the  crystalline[humor]. 
The  crystalline  humor  is  spherical  in  shape,  and  what  meets 
the  surface  of  a sphere  in  truth  meets  it  at  the  center 
along  imaginary  lines  proceeding  from  the  surface  to  the 
center*  So  the  nearer  the  distance  between  the  seer  and  the 
object  seen,  the  greater  becomes  the  number  of  lines, and 
the  shorter  the  conic  shape  from  it  to  the  center,  and  the 
larger  the  angle.  The  further  the  distance,  the  smaller  in 
number  are  the  lines,  the  longer  the  conic  shape  from  it  to 
the  center,  and  the  smaller  the  angle*  That  is  so  because 
what  is  remote  is  seen  smaller,  while  what  is  near  is  seen 
as  it  is* 


no.  The  sense  of  hearing  (hassat  al-aam«  )s  - [This} 
is  a faculty  set  in  the  nerves  that  are  spread  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  auditory  canal  ( simahfa)  * it  apprehends  the  re- 
presentation of  what  comes  to  it  through  the  waves  of  the 
air  that  are  compressed  forcibly  by  pounding  or  pulling. 
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This  gives  rise  to  a sound  that  goes  to  the  still  air  which 
is  confined  in  the  hollow  of  the  auditory  canal,  moving  it 
according  to  its  movement,  and  so  the  various  waves  come  in 

oontact  with  that  nerve,  by  means  of  which  they  reach  the 
common  sense* 

Some  say  that  nerve  is  spread  over  the  farthest 

part  of  the  auditory  canal  stretching  as  the  skin  stretches 

over  a drum,  but  it  is  as  fine  as  a cobweb  and  as  tough  as 
tanned  leather. 

Others  say  they  are  nerves  like  the  strings  of  a 
lute  stretching  oter  the  sides  of  the  auditory  canal,  mov- 
ing with  the  movement  of  the  still  air  in  it,  thus  causing 
a sound,  it  moves  only  according  to  the  order  of  the  suc- 
cession of  letters  and  sounds  and  their  difference  in  loud- 
ness and  lowness,  lightness  and  heaviness,  and  fineness  and 

coarseness.  As  light  is  a condition  for  sight,  so  is  air 
for  hea±ing* 

The  hearing  (facultyj  assuredly  hears  from  the 
surrounding  circle,  while  the  sight  sees  anly  along  a 
straight  line,  with  the  understanding  that  those  straight 
lines  rise  from  the  circumference  of  the  round  sphere  and 


(4)  lit,,  "That  whioh  surrounds  the  circle". 
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more  to  the  center  [of  the  eye),  some  have  thought  that 
those.  lines  are  rays  sent  from  the  sight  to  the  point  of 
departure  [i.e. * the  object}*  or  that  they  are  forms 
brought  from  the  object  to  the  sight.  But  both  views  are 
wrong  as  we  have  mentioned. 

The  faculty  of  hearing  comes  )*ext  to  that  of  sight 
in  value.  The  way  it  gives  its  value  is  in  [the  fact)  that 
harmful  and  useful  things  are  sometimes  indicated  by  their 
peculiar  sounds.  So  Divine  Providence  deemed  it  necessary 
that  the  faculty  of  hearing  should  be  placed  in  most  animals. 
The  value  of  this  faculty  in  the  rational  animal*  however* 
almost  excels  the  [last  mentioned}  three. 

f2#  The  Internal  faculties} 

According  to  the  first  classification  the  internal 
apprehending  faculties  (_guwa  mudrikah  min  bating  are  divided 

p 

into  three  classes  * [a]  those  which  apprehend  hut  do  not 
retain,  [b]  those  which  retain  but  do  not  reason,  and  [c] 
those  which  apprehend  and  direct  at  will.  Then  the  ap- 
prehending [sense]  apprehends  either  the  "form"  (surah)  or 
%e  "idea"  (ma*a£  ).  Bie  retaining  [sense]  retains  either 
the  form  or  the  idea.  The  directing  [sense]  at  one  time 
directs  the  form  and  at  another  the  idea.  The  apprehending 
[sense]  at  one  time  has  primary  apprehension  (idrah  awwall) 
without  a medium,  while  fat  another)  it  may  have  apprehen- 
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si  on,  but  by  means  of  some  other  apprehending  medium* 

The  lifference  between  the  "form"  (surah)  and  the 

# ■* 

"idea"  (ma*na)is  that  by'^form*,  in  this  case,  we  mean  that 
which  is  apprehended  [first]  by  the  external  sense  and  then 
by  the  internal  sense*  The  idea  is  that  which  is  appre- 
hended by  . the  internal  sense  without  the  mediation  of  the 
external  sense*  These  are  the  classes  of  the  apprehending 
[senses)  in  general* 


As  to  the  details,  [first,  we  will  givejthe  exposition 
of  the  proof  of  their  existence  and  their  teats*  The  [sense] 
which)  apprehends  the  form  is  the  common  ^ sense  (hiss  mush— 
tarah),  which  is  called  phantasy”  (blntisva)  * and  whose  seat 
is  the  retentive  imagination  (Khaval).  The  [sense] which) 
apprehends  the  idea  is  the  faculty  of  estimation  ( quwwah 
wahmiyyah) . whose  seat  is  the  memory  (hafizah)  and  recoil 

V"  1 4 

lection  (dhakirah)  * That  which  apprehends  and  reasons  is  the 
faculty  of  imagination  (quwwah  mutaMiayyilah) . That  which 


does  not  reason  is  what  we  have  mentioned  of  estimation 
(wahm)  and  sense  (hiss). 


[Exposition  of  The  Proof  of  The  Existence  of  The 
Internal  Faculties]; 


Our  exposition  of  the  proof  of  their  existence  is 
according  to  mystical  experience  (wi.id^ ). 
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W*  Proof  of  the  existence  of  the  common  sense  s - 
You  see  the  falling  rain  as  a straight  line,  while  [you  see] 
the  fast  turning  drop  as  a curved  line  - all  of  this  by  way 
of  observation,  not  imagination,  if  the  »prehending  medium 
were  the  external  sight,  it  would  see  the  rain  as  it  is, 
and  the  drop  as  it  is,  for  it  apprehends  only  what  descends 
in  front  of  it,  which  is  not  a line.  So  we  learn  that  there 
is  another  faculty  in  which  is  delineated  the  appearance  of 
that  which  it  saw  first;  and  before  that  appearance  was 
erased  it  was  followed  by  another  and  another,  and  so  it 
saw  them  as  a straight  line  or  a curved  line.  The  ettdence 
for  that  is  that  if  the  drop  did  not  turn  fast,  it  would 
be  seen  as  separate  drops.  Therefore  you  have  a faculty 
fthat  comes]  before  the  sight,  to  which  the  sight  carries 
what  it  sees,  and  at  which  the  objects  sensed  meet,  and  are 
thus  apprehended  by  it.  Similarly,  man  feels  within  him- 
self that  if  he  sees  a person,  or  hears  a: speech  he  appre- 
hends the  one  seen  as  one  person,  and  apprehends  that  which 
is  heard  as  one  speech,  while  what  he  has  in  the  medium  of 
sight  is  two  persons,  that  is,  two  images  in  the  eyes  and 
two  speeches  in  the  ears.  So  one  knows  of  a certainty 
that  the  seat  of  apprehension  is  something  behind  the  eyes 
and  ears.  The  faculty  that  apprehends  them  is  one  faculty 
at  which  meet  the  two  forms,  that  is,  the  two  images  in  the 
eyes  in  conformity,  and  the  two  apprehended  things,  that  is. 
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the  object  seen  and  the  object  heard , even  though  they 
differ*  That  faculty  is  the  meeting  place  of  similar  and 
different  things.  So  we  have  called  it  the  common  sense 
(Mssjmi^tar^) , since  the  soul  does  not  apprehend  ezcept 
by  means  of  this  faculty,  We  have  also  called;’. it  the 
tablet  (lawh),  as  the  things  that  are  sensed  do  not  meet 
ezcept  in  this  faculty,  it  has  nothing  ezcept  apprehen- 
sion* while  delineation  and  memorizing  belong  to  another 
faculty.  Among  the  properties  of  this  faculty  are  fl) 
first  to  call  up  the  sensory  objects  in  the  senses,  and 
second  to  apprehend  them,  [2]  to  apprehend  individual 
particulars,  but  not  rational  universals,  and  [3]]  tto  feel 
the  pleasure  and  pain  arising  from  the  things  belonging  to 
the  imagination,  just  as  it  feals  the  pain  and  pleasure 
arising  from  ezternal  objects  of  sense, 

fb].  Exposition  of  -fee  faculty  of  retentive  ima- 
gination (auwwah  hhnyaliyyah)  t - We  know  that  if  we  see  an 
object  and  then  are  absent  from  it,  or  it  is  absent  from 
us,  its  image  remains  within  us  as  though  we  witness  it  and 
see  it.  it  retains  the  images  (muthul)+  of  the  sensory 
objects  after  they  have  disappeared.  By  means  of  these 
two  faculties  you  oan  determine  that  this  taste  does  not 


+ Muthul  ia  the  plural  of  mithal. 
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pertain  to  this  object  (sahib  hadha  »l-kawn)*.  and  that 
that  taste  pertains  to  that  object.  The  one  who  makes  these 
two  decisions  cannot  do  so  unless  the  two  objects  to  be 
decided  upon  are  present* 

C<0#  Exposition  of  the  faculty  of  estimation 
(quwwah  wahmlyyah)  : - Animals,  rational  (natlo ) and  non- 
rational  (ghayr  natlo).  apprehend  of  the  particular  indi- 
•vidnal  sensibles,  particular  non-sensible  ideas,  just  as  a 
sheep  apprehadds  thatjfchis  wolf  is  its  enemy.  Now  enmity 
and  love  are  not  sensibles;  yet  it  forms  judgment  about 
them,  just  as  it  forms  judgment  about  the  sensible.  So  we 
know  that  this  is  indeed  another  faculty.  The  faculty  of 
estimation  in  man  has  special  activities.  Among  them  are 
to  induce  the  soul  to  reject  the  existence  of  things 
not  imagined  nor  delineated  in  the  retentive  imagination, 
such  as  intelligible  substances  which  exist  neither  in 
nor  in  place  (makan) , f(2)]  to  affirm  the 
existence  of  the  void  (khalaJ ) surrounding  the  world,  and 
T(3))  to  agree  with  the  demonstrator  [of  a proposition]  in 
the  granting  of  the  premises,  and  then  to  oppose  him  about 
the  conclusion. 


+ According  to  another  copy  hadha  » 1-lavm  (this  color) 
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Some  say  the  faculty  of  estimation  is  the  deciding 
authority  in  animals  whose  rule  is  not  as  decisive  as  that 
of  reason,  but  is  an  imaginative  rule  connected  with  the 
particular  things  and  sensible  forms*  From  it  issue  most 
of  the  animal  actions  (af  cal  hayawaniyyah ) . 

M.  Exposition  of  the  faculty  of  memory  (quwwah 
hafizah)  : - We  know  that  if  we  apprehend  the  particular 
ideas,  they  do  not  depart  from  us  completely;  for  we  remem- 
ber them  and  recall  them  with  the  least  meditation.  So  we 
know  that  these  ideas  have  a seat  that  preserves  them,  which 

is  memory  (hafizah) , so  long  as  they  remain  in  it;  but  if 
they  depart  and  return  it  is  the  recollection  (dhakirah). 

The  relation  of  the  memory  to  the  ideas  is  as  the  relation 
of  the  image-forming  [faculty!  (musawwirah)  to  the  sensibles 

h • 

wich  are  imaged  in  the  common  sense. 

Te).  Exposition  of  the  faculty  of  imagination 
(quwwat  al-takhayyal)  s - We  know  that  we  can  apprehend  a 
form,  then  analyse  and  synthesize,  increase  and  decrease, 
and  we  apprehend  a meaning  [thereby),  which  we  attach  to 
the  form.  This  free  action  belongs  to  a faculty  other  than 
those  that  we  have  mentioned.  It  is  the  province  of  this 
faculty  naturally  to  work  systematically  or  unsystematical- 
.50)  ly  in  order  that  the  soul  may  use  it  in  whatever  way  it 
desires.  If  it  were  not  so,  then  it  would  be  something 
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natural  void  of  any  art*  As  mankind  should  learn  the  di— 
verse  crafts,  marvellous  designs  and  caligraphy  in  order  to 
do  naturally  some  one  activity  just  as  other  animals  have 
[one  natural  activity]^  fhe  soul  [of  {man]  uses  this  faculty 
in  synthesis  and  analysis  at  one  time  according  to  the 
practical  reason  (,_*agl  *amall),  and  at  another  according  to 
the  theoretical  reason  (iaql  nagarH).  while  in  itself  it 

i 

synthesizes  and  analyses  bpt  does  not  apprehend*  if  the 
soul  uses  it  in  intellectual  matters  it  is  called  reflec- 
tive faculty  (muf akkirah) . if  it  is  occupied  with  its 
natural  activity  it  is  called  imagination  (mut^^yy-iipM  • 
The  soul  apprehends  what  it  synthesizes  and  anjilyses  of 
images  by  means  of  the  common  sense;  and  [it  {apprehends} 
what  It  synthesizes  of  ideas  by  means  of  the  faculty  of 
estimation. 

The  Seats  of  These  Faculties 

You  should  know  that  thege  are  corporeal  faculties, 
and  so  they  must  have  specific  corporeal  seats,  with  a 
specific  name  for  each,  fa]*  The  organ  and  seat  of  the 
common  sense  is  the  spirit  flowing  in  the  tips  of  the 

nerves  of  the  sense,  particularly  in  the  anterior  ventricle 
of  the  brain. 
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D>)  The  organ  of  the  image  "forming  faculty  (quwwah 
musawwirah) , aldp  called  retentive  imagination  (khayal) , is 
the  spirit  flowing  in  the  anterior  ventricle  of  the  brain, 
but  in  its  posterior  part* 

H The  seat  euad  organ  of  the  estimative  faculty  is 
the  whole  brain,  but  most  particularly  the  middle  ventricle, 
especially  in  its  posterior  part. 

M The  dominion  of  the  imaginative  faculty  is  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  middle  ventricle.  It  is  as  though  it 
were  some  power  or  other  for  the  faculty  of  estimation,  and, 
through  the  medium  of  the  latter,  for  the  intelligence. 

• W The  dominion  of  the  rest  of  the  faculties,  which 
are  recollection  and  memory,  is  in  the  space  of  the  spirit 
which  is  in  the  posterior  ventricle,  which  is  their  organ. 
Men  have  been  indied  [’divinely]  guided  to  judge  that  these 
are  the  organs,  that  they  occupy  diverse  seats  in  accordance 
with  the  diverse  faculties,  and  that  if  decay  affects  parties 
ulsr ly.  some  ventricle  it  produces  defect  in  it.  It  was 
the  thought  of  Him  'Who  is  Hecessary  of  Existence  in  His 
wisdom  as  the  All-Wise  Creator  to  place  in  front  {the  facul- 
ties] that  grasp  physical  things  best,  to  place  in  the  rear 
[the  faculties]  that  grasp  mental  things  best,  and  to  put 
between  them  their  governor  in  order  to  govern  and  to  recall 
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linages  that  have  been  erased  on  both  sides* 
power  be  illustrious. 


May  His 


! 
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[ CHAPTER  VI  ] 

EXPOSITION  OP  THE  SPECIFIC  HOMAN  FACULTY 

The  faculties  of  the  rational  human  soul  also  are 

divided  into  a practical  faculty  ( auwwah  tgml  l»h ) r and  an 

\ 

intellectual  faculty  (quwwah  calimah)  , Bach  of  the  two 
faculties  is  called  "reason"  ( *aql)  by  the  homonymity  of 
the  noun* 

[A*  Practical  Reason} 

The  practical  [or  active}  faculty  is  the  source 
of  the  movement  of  the  human  body  to  the  particular  actions 
belonging  specifically  to  reflection  according  to  views 

that  belong  to  them  technically*  [it  has  three  aspects!  • 

r 'i  (1 

Llj  an  aspect  in  relation  to  the  appetitive  animal  faculty 

(quwwah  hayawaniyyah  nuzuciwah) . [2!  in  relation  to  the 

imaginative  and  estimative  animal  faculty  (quwwah  hayawa- 

niyyah  mutahhayyilah  wa  rnutawahhimah)  • and  in  relation 

to  itself. 

[ll  Its  relation  to  the  appetitive  animal  faculty 

1 

is  in  that  out  of  it  states  peculiar  to  man  arise  in  it 


(1)  Goichon,  A»M* , Qp.cit. * § 610:24* 
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£i,e, * the  appetitive  animal  faculty},  by  means  of  which 
he  is  prepared  to  quick  actions  and  emotions  such  as 
* feeling  ashamed,  bashfulness,  laughter , weeping  , and  the 
like, 

[2].  Its  relation  to  the  imaginative  and  estimative 
animal  faculty  is  in  that  it  uses  it  in  discovering  proper 
ways  of  managing  worldly  affairs  (Jumur  ka»lrmh  wa  fgsid^) , 
and  in  discovering  human  crafts, 

C3^«  I’ts  relation  to  itself  is  that  from  it  and  the 
speculative  reason  together  are  produced  the  wide  spread 
and  well  known  opinions,  such  as  that  lying  is  evil,  in- 
justice is  evil,  truthfulness  is  good  and  justice  is  fair. 

In  short  all  the  particulars  of  the  divine  law  are  the 
explanation  of  these  well  known  opinions  produced  from  the 
speculative  reason  and  the  practical  reason  together,  it 
is  this  faculty  that  should  govern  all  the  other  faculties 
of  the  body  according  to  what  the  activities  of  the  above 
mentioned  faculty  deem  necessary,  so  that  it  may  not  be 
acted  upon  by  them,  but  that  they  may  be  acted  upon  by  it, 
and  be  overcome  by  it,  lest  on  account  of  the  body,  and 
resulting  from  natural  matters  submissive  characteristics 
occur  in  them,  which  are  called  vices.  It  ought  not  to  be 

(2)/i^things  which  come  into  existence  and  degenerate", 
or  existing  things  which  degenerate". 
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acted  upon  at  all  nor  be  overcome,  but  rather  governing;  and 
ruling  so  that  it  may  have  virtues* 

It  is  possible  to  relate  the  ethical  qualities  to 
the  bodily  faculties  also*  But  if  the  latter  are  dominant 
they  will  have  an  active  expression  (hay* ah  figliyyah). 
while  the  ethical  qualities  will  have  a passive  expression 
(hay* ah  inf  i *aliyyah) , so  that  there  will  be  one  thing  out 
of  which  one  [kind.ofj  ethical  quality  will  result  in  one 
case,  and  another  [kind  of)  ethical  quality  in  another  case. 
But  Af  they  [i.e. , the  pjiysical  faculties)  are  dominated 
they  will  have  a passive  expression  while  the  ethical  qua- 
lities will  have  an  active  expression,  which  is  not  strange. 
In  that  case  the  ethical  character  will  be  one  with  two 
relationships*  But  [in  reality)  according  to  investigations 
these  ethical  qualities  are  found  to  belong  to  this  [ration- 
al) faculty;  for  the  human  soul,  as  has  appeared,  is  a 
single  substance  which  has  relationships  in  two  directions? 
one  below  it,  and  another  above  it*  And  in  accordance  with 
each  direction  it  has  a faculty  by  means  of  which  the  con- 
nection between  it  and  that  direction  is  regulated. 

This  practical  faculty  is  the  faculty  which  [the 
human  soulj  has  in  relation  to  the  direction  below  it,  which 
is  the  body  and  its  government. 

t 


i 
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[b.  Speculative  Season]} 

The  faculty  of  speculative  reason  (quwwah  nazariy- 
is  the  faculty  which  is  related  to  the  direction 
above  it  [the  soul1],  in  order  that  the  latter  may  be  acted 
upon  by  and  benefit  from  it  and  receive  from  it.  It  is  as 
though  our  soul  has  two  aspects,  one  towards  the  body, 
which  aspect  ought  to  receive  no  impression  whatever  of 
the  kind  which  the  nature  of  the  body  requires?  and  another 
aspect  towards  the  supreme  principles  and  the  active  reasons. 
This  aspect  ought  always  to  be  receptive  of  what  is  there,  • 
and  be  influenced  by  it;  for  by  it  comes  the  perfection  of 
the  soul#  Therefore,  the  faculty  of  speculative  reason  is 
for  the  perfection  of  the  substance  pf  the  soul,  while  the 
faculty  of  practical  reason  is  for  the  government  and  ma- 
nagement of  the  body  in  a way  that  will  lead  it  [the  soul] 
to  the  perfection  of  speculative  reason  (icAmSi  nazari).  "To 
Him  rise  the  good  words,  and  He  exalts  the  good  deeds^. 

The  faculty  of  speculative  reason  is  a faculty 
whose  concern  it  is  to  be  stamped  by  the  immaterial  univer- 
sal forms.  If  they  are  free  [of  matter]  of  themselves, 


* » 

(j)  lit*  “intelligences  in  act  * (*uaul  bi*l-fi*il), 
(4)  35*10 pO /lift J 
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well  and  good*  If  they  are  not#  then  it  [the  faculty  of 
speculative  reason)  will  render  them  such  by  its  freeing 
them,  so  that  nothing  of  the  associations  of  matter  remains 
in  them#  We  will  explain  this  later  on. 

Kxis  faculty  of  speculative  reason  had  relationships 
with  these  forms,  in  the  sense  that  the  thing  whose  concern 
it  is  to  reoeive  something  may  be  recepient  of  it  potential- 
ly (bi’l-quwwah)  or  actually  (b^l-fWl).  The  term  power 
( quwwah)  is  used  to  denote  three  me  finings  in  order  of  pre- 
cedence [as  follows]  : - 

[1].  The  term  quwwah  is  applied  to  the  absolute 
capacity  (isti^adlimitlao)  from  which  nothing  has  actually 
proceeded,  nor  has  anything  appeared  by  which  the  thing/ 
comes  into  being,  sich  as  the  power  of  the  infant  to  write. 

£2].  The  term  guwwah  is  also  applied  to  this  capa- 
city when  nothing  has  come  to  existence  fas  ye t]  exoept 
that  by  means  Af  which  one  can  attain  to  the  acquirement  of 
the  act  without  a medium,  such  as  the  power  to  write  of  the 
boy  who  has  grown  up  and  has  known  the  inkstand,  the  pen, 
and  the  simple  letters. 

£31  « The  term  quwwah  is  also  applied  to  this  capa- 
city when  it  is  accomplished  by  means  of  an  instrument, and 
with  it  has  occurred  also  perfect  capacity  to  act  at  will 
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fithout  the  need  of  acquiring  [the  act),  but  it  suffices 
him  that  he  should  only  intend  (to  act)  f such  as  the  power 
of  the  writer  who  has  perfected  the  art  when  he  is  not 
[actually)  writing. 


The  first  power  is  called  "absolute  physical  power" 
(quwwah  mutlaqah  hayulaniyyah) . The  second  power  is  called 
"potential  power"  (quwwah  mrtbnidLnah)  and  "habitude"  (salafcgh)* 


The  third  power  is  the  "power  in  perfection"  Qcamal  al-cuw^* 


w 


(5) 

wah).  Therefore  the  relation  of  the  faculty  of  speculative 

reason  to  the  forms  free  of  matter,  which  we  have  mentioned, 

sometimes  is  Til  the  relation  of  that  which  exists  "abso- 
(6) 

lutely".  This  is  the  case  when  the  pwwer  of  the  soul  has 
not  yet  received  anything  of  the  perfection  which  it  pro- 
duces. It  is  then  called  "primary  physical  for  potential) 

(7) 

intelligence"  (_caql  hayulanl).  This  faculty  which  is  called 
primary  physical  intelligence  is  found  in  each  individual 
of  the  species,  but  [is  it  found)  in  eqjSjyll  measure,  or  sure 
there  grades  and  superiority  in  it  ? Philosophers  differ 
on  this  [point). 

(5)  Of.  Ibn  Sana’s  classification  of  quwwah.  in  which  he 
calls  the  second  quwwah  mumkiriah  only,  and  uses  the  term 
malafcah  for  the  third,  which  al-GhazSIX  calls  kamglal- 
quwwah  - Goichon,  A.M.  • Introduction  k Avicenne  (Paris. 
191377  P.  42. 


p. 


(6)  lit.  "the  relation  that  is  of  the  type  of  • absolute 
power1  (or  potentiality)". 

(7)  In  her  Lexique.  Goichon  translates  the  term  as"intel- 
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It  is  called  primary  physical  to  resemble  the  pri- 
mary matter  (hayula  3ula)«  which  in  itself  has  no  form  what- 
ever , but  is  posited  for  every  form* 


[2]J.  At  another  time  fits  relation!  is  the  relation 

(8) 

of  that  which  exists  potentially.  This  means  that  some  of 
the  primary  intelligibles  (ma«qulat  aula)  exist  in  the  pri- 
mary physical  fpower],  by  means  of  which  intelligilbes  one 


can  attain  to  the  secondary  intelligibles  (macqulat  thnni- 
yah).  By  the  "primary  intelligibles"  I mean  the  proposi- 
tions (muqad damat ) by  means  of  which  belief  takes  place ,but 
not  by  acquisition  [by  traditional  authority],  nor  by  the 
believer’s  feeling  that  it  is  possible  for  Mm  not  to 
believe  in  it  at  any  time  at  all*  This  is  like  our  belief 
that  the  whole  is  greater  than  the  part,  or  that  things 
equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other.  This  is 
what  is  called  necessary  for  intuitional]  sciences  l Hilnm 
daruriyyah).  As  long  as  this  much  of  intelligence  has 

occurred  in  him  £the  believer],  it  is  called  possible, or 

(9) 

potential  intelligence,  (*aql  bi’l-malakah) . it  may  aslo 


<r 


ligence  materielle,  correspondent  a l1  intelligence  poten- 
tielle  des  scolaqtiques  Batins" * Ibid,  §439:11.  In  her 
"Introduction  h Avicenne"  she  simply£calls  ^""intelli- 
gence materielle  [potentielle]".  - p,  32. 

(8)  Bit.  "the  relation  that  is  of  the  nature  of* possible 
power*  ". 

(9)  Goichon,  Bexique,  §439: 9 » and  Introduction  a Avicen- 
ne p.  42:11.  “ 
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be  called  Intelligence  in  act  (caql  bfl-fi*!)  in  relation 
to  the  first  ^absolute  power  or  intelligence]*  Sometimes 
it  is  stronger  than  that,  when  some  intelligibles  of  the 
speculative  reason  exist  for  him,  so  that  by  means  of  them 
he  can  attain  to  the  secondary  intelligibles. 

D].  It  may  also  be  the  relation  of  that  which 
exists  in  perfection.  fhis'.is  the  case  when  the  acquired 
intelligible  forms  also  exist  in  it  after  the  primary  in- 
telligible forms.  Only  £the  individual]  does  not  actually 
note  them  or  revert  to  them,  bptt  they  are  as  though  they  were 
stored  with  him,  so  that  whenever  he  desires  he  notes  that 
form  actually,  and  he  knows  it  and  knows  that  he  knows  it. 

It  is.  called  "intelligence  in  act"  f^al  b^l-fi*!!)  be- 
cause he  knows  at  will  without  trouble  or  difficulty;  al- 
though it  is  also  possible  to  call  it  potential  intelligence 
( caql  bi>l-quwwah)  in  relation  to  what  comes  a£ter  it. 

1 ***’ 

w.  Its  relation  is  sometimes  the  relation  of  that 
which  exists  by  the  "absolute  action"  (fl€fa  mutlaq).  in 
the  sense  that  the  intelligible  form  is  present  in  him  fthe 
individual]  and  he  actually  notes  it,  actually  knows  it, 
and  he  knows  that  he  actually  knows  it.  It  is  then  an 
acquired  intelligence  (caql  mustafad);  this  is  the  .divine 
intelligence  (^aql  puds!).  It  is  called  "acquired"  only 
because  it  will  become  clear  that  the  potential  intelligence 


N 
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comes  into  actuality  on  account  of  ag  intelligence  which  is 
ever  actual  for  active},  and  that  when  the  potential  intel- 
ligence comes  into  contact  with  it  in  one  way  or  another, 
some  kind  Af  form  will  he  actually  imprinted  on  it,  which 
is  acquired  from  outside*  This  also  is  the  classification 
of  the  faculties  which  are  called  “^intelligences  of}  spee- 
nlatUre.  reason*  (*uqul  nazarivvah) . With  the  acquired 
intelligence  the  animal  genus  and  the  human  species  are 
made  complete*  There  it  is  that  the  human  faculty  comes  to 
have  affinity  with  the  first  principles  of  all  existence* 
Additional  explanation  of  the  divine  acquired  intelligence 
will  appear  in  the  [section  on}  Prophecy. 


(10)  The  Arabic  text  has  ^aal811 


xxie  ATftuic  -Gem*  nas  caql  nazafriyyat4^ . which  is 
grammatically  incorrect*  it  should  be  either  fcaal*11 
nazariyya^)  (=  speculative  reason  orfintelHgenceJ“ofl 
speculative  reason^)  . or  (<uqgiaa  nazatiwataP)  (4pecu- 
lative  reasons,  or  [intelligences  of  1 speculative  reason^* 
as  translated  above.  " 


C CHAPTEB  VII  ] 


EXPOSITION  OP  THE  DIPFERENCE  AMONG-  MEN  IN 
CTHE  QHAIiITIES  OP]  THE  PRIMAHY  PHYSICAL  INTEI- 
IilGENCE  (WHICH  IS  {MAN'S)  ABSOLUTE  [OR  OEIGINAlJ 
CAPACITY)  (ISTIcDXp  MUTLAO) 

You  should  know  that  philosophers  differ  as  to 
whether  this  capacity  is  similar  in  all  the  individuals  of 
the  species  or  is  different.  Some  say  they  are  similar  in 
this  capacity,  the  difference  being  due  to  the  use  of  that 
potential  thing  in  one  kind  of  knowledge  rather  than  an- 
other, which  then  comes  out  to  actuality,  and  so  the  dif- 
ference appears. 

Others  say  they+differ  in  capacity  according  to  the 
difference  in  their  temperaments.  And  what  comes  out  of  tham 
(the  temperaments^  into  acutality  does  so  only  on  account 
of  that  capacity.  Their  status  is  not  the  same  as  that  of 
the  "prime  matter"  (hayula)  in  that  they  are  capable  of 
receiving  every  form;  for  the  "primary  matter"  (hayula  ♦ 
fula)  is  capable  of- receiving  the  "primary  formU  (^g£ah~ 
iiilslf  which  is  the  bodily  one,  and  which  is  similar  in 
bodies.  By  means  of  it  it  (the  primary  matter]  receives 
+ That  is,  the  individuals. 
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one  form  or  another  according  to  their  composition  of  the 

/secondary  form"  (surah  thanivah)  a$d  the  "secondary  matter" 

(hayula  thaniyahj.  This  is  why  the  primary  matter  does  not 

have  existence  in  itself  independent  of  the  primary  form. 

Nor  does  the  "absolute  body"  [or  "corporeality"]  ( ,j j sm 

mat  lap)  have  any  existence  without  being  fire,  or  air,  or 

something  else  [i.e. , earth  or  water].  But  the  case  here 

is  different  from  that;  for  the  soul  has  positive  existence 

and  capacity  for  that  existence.  [This  capacity]  therefore 

must  be  different  in  accordance  with  the  difference  of  the 
r (1) 

located  [soul].  . 

1 'W-  >v-1 

If  it  is  maintained  that  the  human  soul  is  similar 
in  the  species,  and  that  is  granted^ yet  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  differs  in  the  individual  and  in  itself  in  accor- 
dance with  the  difference  of  the  individual  accidental 
qualities*  So  the  capacity  in  [i.e.,  of]  the  primary 
physical  intelligence  differs  accordingly;  for  the  soul 
issues  from  the  first  principles  only  in  accordance  with 
its  capacity.  So  the  more  balanced  the  temperament  is, 

the  more  excellent  is  the  soul.  To  it  are  added  the 

(2) 

ascensions  of  the  planets  and  the  heavenly  bodies.  So  then, 

(1)  Or  "the  locus",  or  *[,;the  soul  in  which  it  is] located" 

(mawdu6)  k 

(2) Lit.,  "the  ascending  planets,  etc."  (tawali*  al-kawa- 
^ib  wa  ajrfim  al-samawgt).-  an  astro  logical*  doctrine.  Cf. 
tali6  in  Redhouse^p.  1226. 
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just  as  the  soul,  evezi  though  identical  in  the  species,  dif- 
fers in  superiority  and  gradation,  likewise  capacity  is 
coordinate  in  grade  with  the  excellence  of  the  soul;  for 
often  the  soul  of  a prophet,  who  is  in  no  need  of  an  act 

of  thought,  may  have  “its  oil  on  the  point  of  giving  light, 

(3) 

even  though  no  fire  touched  it";  while  often  [ too J the 
soul  of  a stupid  person  may  not  derive  any  benefit  from 
thought  . This  option  is  stronger  and  nearer  to  the 
ideas  of  the  divine  law. 


(3)  24:35. 


£ CHAPTER  Till  ] 

EXPOSITION  OP  EXAMPLES  OP  THE  GRADES  OP 
INTELLIGENCE  TAKEN  PROM  THE  DIVINED! 

REVEALED  BOOK 

Xou  should  know  that  God  mentioned  these  grades 

9 

in  one  verse , saying,  "God  is  the  light  of  the  heavens  and 
the  earth.  His  light  is  like  a niche  in  which  there  is  a 
lamp;  the  lamp  is  in  a glass,*  the  glass  is  like  a brilliant 
star  that  is  lighted  from  a blessed  tree,  an*,  olive  tree 
which  is  neither  eastern  not  western,  and  whose  oil  is  on 
the  point  of  giving  light  even  though  no  fire  touched  it. 
fit  is]  light  upon  light.  God  guides  to  His  light  whom  He 
wiiis.  ^And  God  gives  parables  to  men;  for  God  knows  every- 
thing." 


Now  the  niche  is  a metaphor  for  the  primary 
physical  intelligence;  for  as  the  niche  is  capable  of  having 
the  light  placed  in  it,  in  the  same  way  the  soul,  by  its 
natural  constitution  (blfll—  fitrah) , is  capable  of  having 
the  light  of  intelligence  overflow  upon  it.  Then  when  it 
gets  the  least  bit  stronger  and  receives  £he  first  prin- 
ciples of  the-  intelligibles , it  is  the  glass;  if  it  reaches 
(1)  24:35. 


C***  & 
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the  stage  where  it  is  capable  of  receiving  the  intelli- 
gibles  by  an  act  of  right  thought,  then  it  is  the  tree; 
for  the  tree  has  boughs*  In  the  same  way  thought  has  arts* 
fhen  if  it  comes  to  be  stronger  and  reaches  the  stage  of 
habitual  mental  power  (malalcah)*  and  if  it  receives  the 
intelligible s by  means  of  intuitional  insight,  it  is  the 
oil*  If  it  is  stronger  than  that,  so  that  its  oil  is  on 
the  point  of  giving  light,  then,  if  it  receives  the  intel- 
ligibles  as  though  it  sees  them  and  notes  them,  it  is  the 
lamp.  Then,  if  it  receives  the  intelligibles,  it  is  “light 
upon  light"  - the  light  of  the  acquired  intelligence'  upon 
the  light  of  the  innate  intelligence  (*aql  fitriK  Then 
these  lights  are  acquired,  because  these  lights,  in  rela- 
tion to  it  fi*e. , the  innate  intelligence} , are  like  the 
lamp  in  relation  to  a great  fire  that  spread  all  over  the 
earth.  That  fire  is  the  Active  Intelligence  (caql  fa^affi 
which  makes  the  lights  of  the  intelligibles  overflow  upon 
the  human  souls* 


If  the  verse  is  taken  as  an  illustration  for  the 
prophetic  mind  (*aql  nabavJ).  that  is  permissible.  Because 
the  latter  is  a lamp  that  is  lighted  from  a prophetic 

_ _ * * I 
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blessed  created  tree,  an  Illiterate  olive  tree  which  Is 
neither  eastern  by  nature  nor  western  in  his  humanness, 
and  "whose  oil  is  <bn  the  point  of  giving  light"  - the 
light  of  natural  constitution  - "even  though  the  fire  of 
thought  did  not  touch  it*  s fit  is  a]  "light"  from  the 
Divine  Command  (Imr  fiabubi)  "upon  a light"  from  the  por- 
phetio  mind,  "Sod  guides  to  His  light  whom  He  wills". 


I 


(4)  Reference  to  Muhammad*  See  p.  125,  n*  26  below. 

O' 


\ 


C CHAPTER  III 


EXPOSITION  OP  THE  CORRELATION  OP  THE  RATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE  (*AQL)  AND  THE  DIVINE  LAW,  AND 
THEIR  NEED  OP  EACH  OTHER 

You  should  know  that  the  rational  intelligence 
(Isai)  w*3-1  never  have  the  right  guidance  except  by  the 
divine  law,  while  the  divine  law  became  clear  only  by  means 
of  the  rational  intelligence.  The  rational  intelligence  is 
like  the  foundation,  while  the  divine  law  is  like  the 
building.  But  a foundation  will  not  suffice  unless  there 
is  a building,  and  no  building  will  stand  firm  unless  there 
is  a foundation. 

Purther,  the  rational  intelligence  is  like 
the  sight, while  the  divine  law  is  like  the  ray.  Th6  sight 
will  not  suffice  unless  there  is  a ray  from  without,  and 
the  ray  will  never  benefit  unless  there  is  sight.  This  is 
why  God  said,  "A  light  has  come  to  you  from  God,  and  a 
clarifying  Book  by  means  of  which  God  guides  those  who 
follow  His  pleasure  in  the  paths  of  peace,  and  brings  them 
out  of  the  darkness  to  the  light  with  His  permission". 

(i)  5 *15 ao  - 16 ao/18 no. 
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Furthermorei  the  rational  intelligence  is  like  the 

lamp,  and  the  divine  law  like  the  oil  which  feeds  it.  So, 

as  long  as  there  is  no  oil  there  is  no  lamp  flight),  and  as 

long  as  there  is  no  lamp  the  oil  does  not  give  light.  To 

this  God  called  attention  in  saying,  "God  is  the  light  of 

(2) 

the  heavens  and  the  earth,  etc"  to  "light  upon  light", 

i 

So  the  divine  law  is  a rational  intelligence  from 

without,  while  the  rational  intelligence  is  divine  law 

within.  They  are  collaborators,  or  rather  made  identical. 

As  the  divine  law  is  a rational  intelligence  from  without, 

God  $ep±ive&  the  name  of  the  rational  intelligence  from 

the  unbeliever,  in  another  place  in  the  Qur’an  as  when  He 

(3) 

said.,  "Deaf,  dumb,  blind,  therefore  they  do  not  understand". 

Because  the  rational  intelligence  is  divine  law  within,  God 

said,  in  describing  the  rational  intelligence,  "The  natural 

constitition  for  creation)  in  which  God  created  mankind. 

There  is  no  substituting  at  all  for  the  creation  of  God. 

(4) 

That  is  the  permanently  authentic  religion."  Thus  He  called 


,2)  24:35v 

,3)  2sl7lCb)/166fb). 

,4)  30:30tb'}/29D)l*  Ajaong  the  different  interpretations  of 
the  significance  of  the  term  ffitrah  here,  and  on  account  of 
the  first  part  of  the  verse  no t# quoted  here,  which  reads, 
"Set  your  face  as  a faithful  believer  (hanlf) towards  reli- 
gion, the  constitution  for  creation) . . , "a  dominant  inter- 
pretation is  that  it  means  the  original  religion,  Islam 
fthe  hanlf  religion),  in  which  man  was  created  originally© 
For  more  details  see  Macdonald  D.B. , "FITRA"  . E.  IS£AM» 

Vol,  II, p.  Il5f;  SMZ,  7ol.  711, p.  233*.  Al-GhazalS,  however, 
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the  rational  intelligence  religion.  Because  they  are  made 
identical,  He  said,  "Light  upon  light",  that  is,  the  light 
of  rational  intelligence  and  the  light  of  the  divine  law. 

Then  He  said,  "God  guides  to  His  light  whom  He  wills." 

(5) 

Thus  He  made  them  one  light.  So  if  the  divine  law  loses 
the  rational  intelligence  nothing  will  appear  by  means  of 
it,  and  becomes  lost+,  as  the  ray  is  lost  when  the  light  of 
sight  is  lost.  If  the  rational  intelligence  loses  the  divine 
law++  it  becomes  incapable  of  [comprehending)  most  things, 
as  the  eye  is  impotent  when  light  is  missing. 

You  should  know  that  the  rational  intelligence  in 
itself  is  of  little  use  and  attains  almost  to  nothing  but 
the  knowledge  of  the  uni ver sals  of  things,  not  of  their 
particulars.  For  instance,  it  knows  in  a general  way  the 
virtue  of  adhering  to  the  right,  speaking  the  truth,  doing 
good,  and  the  excellence  of  practising  what  is  just,  adher- 
ing to  chastity,  and  the  like,  without  knowing  all  that  in 


as  seen,  considers  it  here  as  standing  for  caql  or  *aql 
fitri( "rational,  or  innate  intelligence ")  considered  by  God 
as* identical  with  religion  y it  being  "divine  law  within"  - 
Hence  its  importance. 

(5)  Probably  due  .to  misreading  of  the  manuscript,  or 
misprinting,  the  wo»d  in  the  Arabic  text  reads,  "He  made  it 
alaha) : it  should  read,  "He  made  them"(i.e;,  the  two) 
ua»alahuihg). 

+ That  is  why  the  truth  is  lost  among  the  ingorant, 

++  That  is  why  all  [men)  are  in  need  of  divine  law. 


detail;  while  the  divine  law  knows  the  universals  of  things 
and  also  their  particulars,  and  shows  what  ought  to  be  ob- 
served in  detail,  and  also  what  is  just  in  detail. 


In  brief  the  rational  intelligence  does  not  find 
the  way  to  the  details  of  the  divine  laws;  while  the  divine 
law  at  one  time  will  confirm  what  the  rational  intelligence 
has  settled  upon;  at  another  will  call  the  heedless  to  at- 
tention, and  will  disclose  the  evidence  that  he  may  pay  at- 
tention to  the  truths  of  mystical  knowledge;  at  another  time 
it  will  remind  the  rational  person  so  that  he  may  recall  what 
he  has  lost;  and  at  still  another  time  it  will  offer  instruc- 
tion which  will  be  in  things  pertaining  to  the  divine  law, 

(6) 

and  by  explaining  the  states  of  the  future  life.  So  the  di- 
vine law  is  the  system  of  the  true  beliefs  and  the  fight 


deeds,  and  leads  to  what  is  good  for  this  world  and  the  world 
to  come.  Therefore  anyone  who  deviates  from  it  has  surely 
missed  the  right  path.  It  is  to  the  rational  intelligence 
and  the  divine  lav;  that  God  pointed  by  the  terms  "grace"  and 


"mercy"  din  His  saying, "Wfere  it  not  for  the  grace  and  mercy 
of  God  towards^ you,  you  would  have  certainly  followed  Satan, 
except  a few",  meaning  by"a  few"  the  chosen  and  elect. 

(6)  Lit.  "the  states  of  the  "return"  (i.e. , "the  world "of 
return  ) (ma  ad) , for  a detailed  account  of  which  (frpm  the 
0 cit10W  P°int ) , in  addition  to  p.  I4,n.  12  above,  see  Birge, 
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C CHAPTER  X'l 


EXPOSITION  OP  THE  HEAL  NATURE  OP  APPREHENSION 
AND  THE  GRADATIONS  OP  ITS  ACTIVITY  IN  ABSTRAC- 
TION 

You  should  know  t£at  apprehension  takes  the 
form  of  the  apprehended  object*  In  other  words,  apprehen- 
sion takes  the  image  of  the  real  thing,  not  the  thing  as 
an  external  object*  The  external  fomn  does  not  inhere  in 
the  apprehending  organ,  but  an  image  of  it  [does  so],  for 
in  reality  that  which  is  sensed  is  not  itself  the  external 
object  but  is  that  which  takes  form  in  the  sensory  organ* 

So  the  external  object  is  that  object  from  which  the  sensed 
thing  is  derived,  while  the  object  sensed  is  that  which 
affects  the  sensory  organ  so  that  the  latter  feels  it;  for 
the  feeling  of  it  has  no  meaning  at  all  except  the  effect 
of  it  upon  it  [the  sense] , and  its  being  imprinted  on  it* 

In  the  same  way  the  intelligible  object  is  the  image  of  the 
real  object  which  is  impressed  upon  the  soul;  for  the  in- 
telligible frees  it  from  all  accidental  qualities  and  alien 
concomitants  if  it  has  need  of  that. 

As  to  the  gradation  in  the  different  kinds  of 
apprehension  in  forming  abstractions,  you  should  know  first 
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that  the  object  of  apprehension  which  needs  abstraction  is 
not  without  alien  concomitants  and  enveloping  accidents  in 
its  external  existence,  such  as  quantity  ( qadr ) , quality 

place  (^ayn) , and  position  (wad1).  Man,  for  instance, 
has  a real  nature,  which  is  living  and  being  rational. 

That  real  nature  is  common  [or  generic}  to  the  individuals 
of  the  species.  But  that  real  nature  does  not  come  into 
existence  either  specifically  or  generically  without  alien 
concomitants;  for,  if  Man  were  generic  [only]  , then  the 
specific  individual  (Zayd)  would  not  be  a man,  while  if  he 
[i.e. , Man]  were  specific  [only],  in  that  Zayd  is  himself 
Man  because  he  is  Zayd,  then  cAmr  would  not  be  a manj  for 
if  a thing  exists  on  account  of  itself  only,  then  it  does 
not  exist  for  any  other  thing. 

When  you  understand  this,  then  you  should  know 
that  the  gradations  of  apprehension  differ  in  their  freeing 
action  from  these  enveloping  and  concomitant  qualities. 

They  are  of  four  gradations  fin  ascending  order  of  perfec- 
tion] . 

[l]«  The  first  is  the  external  sense,  which  performs 
one  kind  of  abstraction;  for  what  inheres  in  the  sensory 
organ  is  not  that  form  but  an  image  of  it.  But  that  image 
comes  into  existence  only  when  the  external  object  has  a 
specific  quantity  and  a specific  dimension,  and  [the 
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sensory  organ]  receives  it  together  with  that  state  and 
position.  If  it  becomes  absent  from  it,  or  is  veiled  from 
it,  it  does  not  apprehend  it. 

[2J,  The  second  grade  is  the  apprehension  of  the 
"retentive  imagination",  whose  abstracting  activity  is  a 
little  more  complete,  and  greater  in  reception;  for  it  does 
not  need  to  see  [the  object];  rather  it  apprehends  even  when 
[it  is]  absent, , Only  its  apprehension  includes  those 
concomitant  and  enveloping  qualities  such  as  quantity(tamm) » 
quality  (fcayf ) . etc. 

D].  The  third  grade  is  the  apprehension  of  "estima- 
tion", whose  abstracting  activity  is  more  complete  and  more 
perfect  than  the  above,  for  it  apprehends  the  idea  apart 
from  the  concomitant  and  enveloping  qualitites  of  bodies, 
such  as  enmity  and  love,  opposition  and  agreement.  Only  it 
does  not  apprehend  enmity  and  love  as  universals,  but  rather 
apprehends  a particular  enmity,  in  that  it  knows  that  this 
wolf  is  an  enemy  to  be  avoided,  and  that  this  child  is  a 
friend  to  be  loved. 

C4).  T*1®  fourth  grade  is  the  apprehension  of  the 
intelligence.  That  is  the  perfect  abstracting  action 
from  every  enveloping  accident  , and  from  all  concomitant 
qualities  of  bodies.  Moreover  its  grade  of  apprehension 


is  too  clear  to  have  the  concomitant  qualities  of  bodies 
affect  it,  such  as  quantity,  condition,  and  all  physical 
accidental  qualities.  It  apprehends  a universal  idea  which 
does  not  differ  with  the  individual  instances.  To  it  the 
existence  and  the  non-existence  of  the  individual  instances 
are  the  same,  and  so  are  nearness  and  remoteness.  Rather 
it  penetrates  into  the  parts  of  the  earthly  and  spiritual 
worlds,  ana  draws  out  from  them  real  natures,  freeing 
them  from  what  does  not  belong  to  them.  This  is  the  case, 
if  the  object  of  apprehension  needs  abstraction,  if  it  is 
free  from  the  concomitant  qualities  of  bodies,  and  clear 
of  their  attributes,  however,  that  will  do;  for  then  it 
fi.e. , the  object  of  apprehension]  does  not  need  to  have 
it  fi.e. , the  intelligence]  act  upon  it  at  all;  it  £i.e., 
the  intelligence]  rather  apprehends  it  as  it  is. 


C PART  TWO  7 
C CHAPTER  II  3 

QUESTIONS  AND  DISTINCTIONS  CONTAINING 
VALUABLE  KNOWLEDGE 

1*  it  is  said,  you  have  said  before  that  the 
soul  may  have  pure  capacity  in  relation  to  the  intelli- 
gible object.  Xou  have  also  said  every  thing  that  is  free 
from  material  concomitants  is  intelligence  in  act. 

I think  this  is  contradictory,  for  if  the  soul  is 
free  from  matter  then  it  is  intelligence  in  act,  but  if  it 
is  not  free  from  matter  it  is  not  intelligence.  If  you  say 
it  is  intelligence  in  act,  only  it  does  not  apprehend  the 
intelligible  object  because  of  its  being  occupied  with  the 
body,  how  can  the  body  then  be  subject  to  it,  serving  it  in 
many  things  ? And  how  can  it  be  an  assistant  to  it  in  its 
recourse  to  the  orderly  use  of  premisses  and  the  deduction 
of  conclusions  from  past  mental  operations  ? And  how  can 
it  £the  body]  be  both  follower  and  *.  restrainer  fat  the 
same  time]  ? 

We  say  : Not  every  thing  that  is  free  of  matter  of 
whatever  kind  is  intelligence  in  act,  in  the  sense  that  the 
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intelligibles  occur  to  it  instantly.  Kather  the  thing  that 
is  completely  free  of  matter  is  that  for  whose  existence 
matter  is  not  a secondary  cause  fsabab]  in  any  way*  nor  is 
it  a secondary  cause  for  any  one  of  its  qualities,  nor  for 
its  individualization.  As  to  your  question,  how  can  it  be 
follower  and  restrainer  , n reply: 3 This  is  not  extraordina** 
ry,  for  a thing  may  enable  (another]  to  do  something  and 
also  restrain  it  from  doing  (it}.  The  body,  for  instance, 
may  assist  the  soul  in  many  things,  as  shall  be  shown  to 
you,  and  it  may  restrain  (it}  from  doing  many(other]  things, 
such  as  when  it  (the  soul]  is  disposed  towards  the  passions 
and  the  things  which  the  attributes  of  the  body  require, 
and  occupies  itself  with  the  external  and  the  internal  senses* 

2.  If  it  is  said,  It  has  been  said  that  when  the 
intelligible  foim  is  attained  by  the  soul,  the  capacity  of 
the  latter  does  not  become  inactive;  for  it  is  well  known 
that  capacity  and  actual  attainment  of  the  form  do  not 
coexist. 

We  say  this  is  a kind  of  sophistry  and  (intentional] 
blindness,  for  capacity  exists  only  in  relation  to  what  does 
not  exist,  not  in  relation  to  what  exists;  for  what  we 
receive  of  intelligibles  is  indefinite,  and  is  not  received 
instantly  so  long  as  the  soul  is  occupied  with  the  body,  or 
with  the  accidents  of  the  body  that  accompany  it  (the  soul] , 
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but  is  rather  received  only  as  much  as  can  be  acquired  and 

o 

as  much  as  flows  upon  it  [the  soul]  frpm  God’s  guidance  and 
the  lights  of  His  mercy. 

It  is  true  that  souls  sometimes  differ  in  expression 

and  capacity , for  one  soul  may  be  like  olive  oil  "that  gives 

(1) 

light  even  though  no  fire  touched  it",  it  understands 
clearly  innumerable  intelligibles  all  at  once,  for  the  favor 
bestowed  upon  it  is  uninterrupted,  continuous,  without  a 
break  or  a miss.  Another  [soul],  even  though  it  reflects 
much,  is  not  benefitted  by  the  thought  at  all.  Still  an- 
other [soul]  is  in  between  these  two.  Among  those  souls  in 
the  middle  class  there  are  numbers  [of  qualities],  and 
degrees  without  limit.  It  is  in  them  that  men  differ  in 
eminence,  rank,  power,  fame,  and  nearness  to  God. 

3*  If  it  is  stated,  It  is  well  known  that  the  soul 

comes  to  understand  the  intelligibles  by  means  of  an  angel 

called  Intelligence,  from  which  the  intelligibles  emanate 

upon  the  human  soul;  that  it  [the  soul]  attains  to  it  only 

by  observing  the  forms  in  the  retentive  imagination,  that 

is,  thought,  speculation,  and  placing  some  premisses  before 

others;  and  that  this  is  done  only  when  the  body  continues 

existing  with  the  retentive  imagination.  Then  if  the 

retentive  imagination  ceases  through  death,  how  can  it  [the 

S2^1„§ttain-to-it-[the_angel-called^Intelligence2_sg_that_ 

(!)  24s35[bJ;  and  ch.  VII  p.  56-58  above. 
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the  real  intelligible s may  come  to  it  ? Since  you  have  said 
the  body  is  a restraint , then,  when  it  (the  soul}  leaves  the 
body*  it  understands  the  intelligibles,  and  attains  to  it 
(the  angel"]  as  long  as  the  favor  (of  God]  continues  upon  it. 
How  can  this  be  ?, 

We  reply  : You.  should  know  that  souls  differ,  fa]. 

One  (type  of*]  soul  may  be  bright,  free  from  turbidities,  the 
light  of  knowledge  shining  on  it,  strengthened  by  God,  and 
having  keen  intuitive  insight  and  brilliant  mind,  and  not 
needing  thought  or  speculation;  rather  of  the  light  of 

(2 ) 

knowledge  there  comes  to  it  by  means  of  the  heavenly  host” 
whatever  it  may  will  of  intelligibles  with  their  proofs,  or 
even  without  willing,  it  is  as  if,  due  to  the  abundance  of 
intelligibles  that  invade  it,  it  (the  soul]  shines  upon  its 
retentive  imagination  and  external  sense.  This  picture  of 
the  intelligible  comes  to  the  object  sensed  and  imagined, 
and  makes  appropriate  images  of  it,  and  thus  gives  informa- 
tion about  it.  This  (the  soul  does],  while  clothed  in  the 
body,  as  though  it  had  already  left  the  clothes  of  the  body 
and  attained  to  the  Divine  World;  for  it  is  just  the  same 
to  it  to  be  separate  from  the  body  and  to  be  clothed  with 
it,  because  it  used  the  body,  the  body  does  not  use  it;  the 


(2)  37:8;  38:69. 
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body  benefits  by  it,  it  does  not  benefit  by  the  body.  It 
makes  the  intelligences  active,  it  is  not  itself  made 
active.  This  is  the  Divine  Prophetic  Intelligence. 

fbj.  Another  {type  of]  soul  attains  knowledge  and 
the  real  intelligibles  only  by  means  of  the  body  and  its 
faculties.  Its  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  by  means  of  the 
imaginative  premisses*  But  this  happens  only  so  long  as  it 
{the  soul]  is  clothed*  with  the  body.  Then,  when  it  leaves 
the  body  and  becomes  independent  of  it  and  in  control,  and 
has  obtained  mature  capacity,  while  its  oil  has  been  made 
pure,  and  itself  has  been  disciplined,  then  - when  it  leaves 
{the  body]  - it  attains  {knowledge  and  real  intelligiblesj. 
It  does  not  need  the  retentive  imagination  and  thought. 

That  rather  restrains  [it].  Often  that  which  assists  be- 
comes sometMng  that  restrains  when  there  is  no  further 
need  of  it.  The  differences  in  this  medial  class  of  soul 
are  numerous.  There  are  differences  in  the  degrees  of 
bliss,  rank,  and  closeness  to  God. 

rrf.  Another  {type  of]  soul  clings  to  weak  persua- 
sions and  insecure  mental  images.  So  when  it  leaves  the 
body  these  images  oling  to  it.  Then  it  either  remains  in 

i 

them  or  gets  rid  of  them  after  a time. 

If  it  is  said,  It  Is  said  that  the  soul  may 
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understand  the  imaginative  forms,  which  are  in  bodies, 
while  the  eoftl  is  incorporeal  and  is  neither  opposite  the 
bodies  nor  parallel  to  them.  How  can  this  be  ? 

We  reply  : This  is  a difficulty  only  if  it  should 
grasp  them  in  an  imaginative  and  corporeal  state.  But 
when  it  grasps  them  free  of  matter,  then  there  is  no  dif- 
ficulty. Your  statement  that  it  is  incorporeal,  while  the 
forms  are  corporeal, is  true.  But  it  is  well  known  that 
there  is  an  intelligible  relationship  between  the  soul  and 
the  body  so  that  the  two  are  affected  by  each  other.  This 
is  why  when  the  soul  recalls  the  divine  presence  the  body 
trembles  and  the  hair  stands  on  end.  in  the  same  way  the 
soul  is  affected  by  the^natural  bodily  results  of  irasci- 
bility, physical  desires,  physical  sensation,  and  the  like. 
So  no  matter  how  well  the  soul  understands  the  imaginative 
forms  as  they  deserve,  it  feels  an  effect  from  them,  when 
it  is  thus  affected  by  them  it  becomes  capable  of  having 
the  desirable  divine  favor  come  to  it  as  mercy  and  kindness 
from  God  to  it.  This  is  why  Muhammad,  upon  him  be  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  said,  "Truly  in  the  days  of  your  presast  life 

your  Lord  has  gentle  breezes.  So  present  yourselves  to  them? 

• 


(3)  Shahwah  used  as„a  collective  noun. 

(4;  Tradition  by  Abi  Hurajfcrah  and  Abf  SacId 
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The  soul,  therefore,  ought  to  present  itself  to  the  gentle 
breezes  of  the  grace  of  God  that  it  may  flow  upon  it,  since 
there  is  no  parsimony  in  the  generosity  of  the  Real  and 
Generous  One;  for  the  attainment  of  the  intelligible s is 
not  in  our  power,  but  the  presentation  of  ourselves  to 
those  gentle  breezes  is*  Purthermore  the  capacity  of 
fsuch]  self -presentation  is  a divine  gift  that  cannot  be 
acquired  by  effort. 

5#  If  it  is  said.  It  is  well  known  that  the  soul 
understands  the  intelligibles  in  their  order  and  detail, 
although  it  has  been  said  also  that  that  which  understands 
the  intelligibles  in  their  order  and  detail  is  not  a simple 
unit  in  every  respect.  But  it  has  been  proved  that  that 
which  apprehends  the  intelligibles  in  any  way  is  free  of 
matter  without  any  assumption  of  division  in  it.  The  soul 
then  is  either  M a material  form  and  therefore  oorporeal, 
and  so  should  not  apprehend  the ‘ intelligibles,  or  fb]  it  is 
free  of  matter  and  incorporeal,  and  so  its  apprehension  is 
not  according  to  order  and  detail.  There  is  no  stage 
betwwen  these  two* 

We  reply:  You  are  right  in  what  you  say.  The 
soul  apprehends  the  intelligibles  in  detail  and  order* 

Now,  whatever  apprehends  the  intelligibles  in  detail  and 
order  has  no  pure  unity  and  does  not  perform  abstraction 
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simply,  sine©  in  its  relation  to  some  of  the  intelligibles 
it  is  potential,  for  there  is  something  potential  in  it 
and  something  actual.  The  One  Beality  is  Goft,  may  He  be 
praised.  There  is  undoubtedly  nothing  still  to  come  in 
respect  of  His  being  and  His  attributes.  So  composition 
is  untrue  of  Him  in  every  respect,  in  word,  intelligence 
and  power.  All  other  than  God  is  not  free  from  composi- 
tion of  some  kind  or  other,  even  though  in  regards  to  in- 
telligence there  is  neither  corporeal  nor  imaginable  com- 
position. Even  Intelligence , which  is  the  Hirst  Emanation 
, c (5) 

(Mubda*  Awwal)  is  not  a pure  unity,  but  had  two  aspects. 
That  is  why  more  than  one  emanated  from  it. 

6.  If  it  is  said,  When  the  intelligible  form 
occurs  to  the  soul,  the  latter  pays  attention  to  that  form. 
Does  it  have  need  of  any  other  apprehension  ? It  has 
apprehended  or  received  the  immaterial  intelligible  form. 

We  reply  : Ho.  Bather  the  apprehension  itself  is 
only  the  occurrence  of  the  immaterial  form  to  the  soul. 

If  it  occurs,  [the  soulj  surely  apprehends  it;  otherwise 
it  is  reckoned  not  apprehending,  for  there  is  no  medium 
between  the  two,  and  there  is  no  need  of  any  other  ap- 
prehension, for  that  would  be  an  endless  chain  (Yatasal- 


(5)  Qee  p.  15,  n.  19  above. 
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(6) 

sal), 

7*  If  it  is  said,  In  obtaining  the  intelligibles  the 
soul  has  recourse  to  the  reflective  faculty  and  uses  it  in 
arranging  premisses  and  drawing  conclusions.  This  is  so 
when  (the  soul  isj  awake,  and  it  confronts  them  fthe  intel- 
ligiblesj ; while  in  sleep,  the  imaginative  faculty  ceases 
activity,  and  likewise  after  death.  How  can  the  intelli- 
gible be  obtained  after  that? 

We  reply  : In  the  first  place  it  is  not  admitted  that 


a ^erm  ^f^dless  chain*  (tasalsul) . used  without  mo- 
aifi cation,  according  to  philosophers,  as  well  as  scholastic 
theologians,  is  the  arrangment  of  things  without  end.  The 
impossible  endless  chain,  however,  according  to  them,  is  the 
arrangment  of  endless  things  which  occur  together  in  exist- 
ence.^Tn  brief , the  impossibility  of  the  endless  chain,  ac- 
cording to  philosophers,  is  bound  by  two  conditions,  Tal  the 
occurrence  together  in  existence  of  things  endless,  and  fbl 
the  existence  of  order  among  them  conventionally  or  natural- 
ly. According  to  scholastic  theologians,  it  is  not  bound  by 
the  two  conditions  mentioned.  Rather,  the  endless  chain  is 
impossible  in  everything  which  is  subject  to  existence.  This 
is  supported  by  what  is  stated  in  the  commentary  of  gj T<mqt 

, ,,  rW?^1S?'e  are  kinds  of  endless  chain,  because 

either  fa]  the  parts  of  the  chain  do  not  occur  together 
n existence,  or  fbl  they  do.  The  first  is  the  endless  chain 
n I*1  the  second,  either  £l]  there  is  a natural 

those  parts,  such  as  the  endless  chain  in  causes 
ana  eiiects  and  the  like  (such  as  adjectives  and  nouns  which 
are  arranged  and  exist  together) , or  £2]  a conventional 
order,  such  as  the  endless  chain  in  bodies,  or  £3!  there  is 
no  order  among  them,  such  as  the  endless  chain  in  human 
souls*  All  these  kindsfof  endless  chain} , according  to 
scnolastic  theologians  are  false,  while  according  to  philo- 
sophers, the  first  and  fourth  are  not  (false]".  - Tahanawl, 
^shshfif  igtilahSt  al-ffunun  (Calcutta,  1862) Vol  I, 
P.690  (hereafter  rer erred  to  as  Tahanawl,  Eashshaf). 
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the  reflective  faculty  ceases  activity  in  slepp,  and  that 
the  soul  ceases  activity  on  account  of  that.  Rather  often 
the  soul  exercises  dominion  over  the  imaginative  faculty 
when  it  [the  soul]  is  free  from  the  affairs  of  the  senses, 
commandeers  it,  and  uses  it  for  its  own  desires*  That  is 
why  many  intelligibles  are  disclosed  in  sleep* 

It  is  true  that  most  often  the  imaginative  faculty 
exercises  dominion  during  sleep  and  does  not  obey  the  soul, 
and,  finding  the  common  sense  unoccupied,  imprints  a form  on 
it.  That  is  why  most  dreams  have  need  of  interpretation. 
Furthermore, the  soul  sometimes  does  not  need  the  reflective 
faculty  for  [the  attainment  of]  the  intelligibles.  It  may 
rather  have  strong  intuitive  insight  and  clarity,  and  so 
attain  the  intelligibles  directly,  if  it  does  not  attain 
them  directly,  then  fit  does  so]  after  a yearning  to  obtain 
an  intelligible,  and  so  the  intelligibles  come  to  it*  If 
it  is  incapable  of  that  and  does  not  have  the  power  of 
divine  intuitive  insight,  then  it  has  recourse  to  thought 
and  the  use  of  the  imagination  in  producing  the  intellibles. 

8.  If  it  is  said,  It  has  been  mentioned  before 
that  the  soul  apprehends  the  abstract  universal  ideas, and 
apprehends  itself,  which  is  a particular.  How  can  this  be? 

We  reply  s It  apprehends  [things  that  are)  free  of 
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the  concomitants  of  bodies  and  the  accidental  qualities  of 
material  things , whether  universal  or  particular.  Your  soul, 
however,  though  particular,  is  free  of  the  attributes  of 
bodies,  and  you  are  aware  of  it.  Only,  your  soul  does  not 
apprehend  bodies  except  by  means  of  a corporeal  organ.  But 
your  soul  is  not  corporeal.  So  your  souPs  apprehension  of 
yourself  is  nothing  but  its  real  nature  attaining  to  itself, 
for  its  abstract  reality  occurs  to  it,  and  that  not  twice, 
since  its  real  nature  is  one,  and  does  not  exist  twice.  We 
have  explained  that  an  intelligible  has  no  meaning  feut  some- 
thing abstract  attained  by  the  rational  person,  for  not 
every  object  of  thought  demurring  to  something  as  it  is  is 
an  intelligible.  But  it  should  come  with  an  additional 
condition,  which  is  its  being  abstract.  We  do  not  mean  by 
what  we  say  that  our  real  nature  is  attainable  by  us  on 
account  of  existence,  for  everything  has  existence. 

Prom  this  you  become  aware  of  a great  secret,  which 
is  the  fact  that  no  other  animal  shares  with  us  our  real  in- 
trinsic nature,  for  our  immaterial  intrinsic  nature  does  not 
belong  to  them.  Further,  we  do  hot  mean  that  the  real  na- 
ture of  our  intrinsic  being,  in  relation  to  itself,  is 
something  existent  with  the  kind  of  existence  that  it  has, 
and  then,  in  relation  to  itself  again  is  an  intelligible 
through  the  addition  of  some  item,  for  [the  fact  is  thatj 
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nothing  occurs  to  the  real  nature  of  our  soul  at  one  time 
that  does  not  at  another , since  it  is  one  at  any  one  time. 
So  its  being  something  intelligible  is  not  an  additional 
condition  to  its  being  something  existent  the  kind  of 
existence  that  it  has,  rather  an  additional  condition  to 
existence  in  general,  which  is  that  its  existence  and  its 
being  are  its  being  intelligible  and  occurring  to  itself, 
not  to  something  else. 

This  is  the  best  I have  come  to  know  about  these 
subjects  and  their  explanations.  It  needs  to  be  conceived 
(tasawwur)  and  firmly  fixed  in  the  soul,  for  things  that 
have  to  be  believed  (imur  tasdiqivvah)  cannot  be  told  about 
unless  they  are  conceived  and  firmly  fixed  in  the  soul. 

When  the  soul  is  able  to  form  the  conception  (tasawwur)  it 
hastens  to  believe  (tasdlaiT^ 

The  , knowledge  of  all  the  Divine  attributes  can  be 
based  upon  this  section,  for  all  His  [God’sD  attributes  are 
logical  inferences,  relationships,  and  negative  definitions. 


(7)  For  a detailed  treatment  of  the  terms  tasawwur  and 
tasgac[  see  Wo  If  son,  H.  A.,  "The  Terms  Tasawwur  and  Tasdla. 
In  Arabic  Philosophy-,  And  Their  Greek,’ lat’in  and  Hebrew 
The  Moslem  World.  Xmil,  (April,  I943) 
p.  114-128.  See  also  Bayflawl,  Tawali*.  p.  I4-I6. 
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Ihey  are  not  additional  to  His  Being,  nor  do  they  necessitate 
plurality  in  His  Being. 

If  it  is  said,  If  rational  knowledge  is  that 
the. rational  person  should  attain  to  the  real  nature  of  an 
intelligible,  then,  when  we  obtain  rational  knowledge,  the 
Deity  and  the  intelligences  occur  to  us  in  the  forms  of 
their  real  natures.  Therefore  each  of  them  has  two  realities. 
Why,  then,  should  not  our  beings  also  have  two  realities, 
when  it  is  possible  there  ? 

We  reply  : When  we  can  have  rational  knowledge  of 
the  incorporeal  by  means  of  the  forms  of  their  real  natures 
in  ourselves,  they  have  two  realities,  [al  realities  within 
themselves  for  themselves,  by  means  of  which  they  [the  in- 
corporeal*) are  incorporeal,  and  [b]  realities  conceived 
within  us,  which  belong  to  us,  and  which  are  accidents  and 
images  of  those  realities;  for  the  knowledge  of  substances 
is  not  substances.  They  are  rather  accidents  in  the  minds, 
while,  in  themselves,  they  are  substances.  Further,  we  have 
physical  and  emotional  knowledge  of  our  own  beings;  but  this 
knowledge  of  ours  is  nothing  but  our  attainment  of  our  real 
nature  without  a medium,  or  else,  a vicious  circle  (dawrj*^ 


rr,  A vicious  circle  (da wr)  is  the  dependence  of  a thin# 

floSL*  exP1^a^i,°nj  upon  a seeond  thing,  which  itself 
depends  upon  it  [the  first  thing}"  - Ta*rffat.  p.  llo 
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results*  That  means  when  we  say  we  understand  our  being, 
meaning  by  that  an  apprehension  and  a mental  image  other  them 
txie  occurrence  of  the  real  nature,  that  would  be  understand- 
ing only  if  its  real  nature  were  attained  by  us,  while  the 
real  nature  occurs  only  if  we  understand,  what  we  say  does 
not  pertain  to  rational  knowledge  or  physical  and  emotional 
knowledge,  but  rather  to  every  apprehension  whatever  it  may 
be,  for  it  is  an  observation  of  the  real  nature  of  a thing, 
not  as  something  external  (for  if  the  apprehended  objects 
were  external,  things  non-existent  externally  would  not  be 
understood),  but  as  something  within  us.  Our  observation 
Lof  our  beiasl  is  not  a second  existence  for  it,  but  is 
rather  its  very  impression  in  us;  otherwise,  the  endless  chain 
would  result.  Only  by  way  of  accomodation  we  say,  We  -observe 


"There  are  three  kinds  of  circular  arguments  (dawr)s 
. circle  (dawr  garih) . in  which  the  SEE Sg  [to 

be  explained]  depends  [on  itself]  by  one  step,  such  as*  1 
explaining  a by  b and  vice  versa. 

"2.  Hidden  circle  (dawr  mudmar) . if  its  dependence  is  by 
two  steps  or  more,  such  as  the  explanation  of  a by  b,  of  b 
by  c,  and  of  c by  a.  s * -f  £ 

. ^ "3.  Interrelated  circle  (dawr  macI).  as  fin  the  case  of] 
two  things  related  to  each  other,  where  the  one  cannot  be 
understood  except  i±  connection  with  the  other,  such  as 
+uth2?ll0?d^and  sonship.  This  circle  is  permissible,  but 

Flnilrpf  t»°«a'S-?0tn-  7 Op.cit.,  p.  24  marginal 

P.  UOf  • For  a complete  treatment 
or  the  subject  see  lahanawl,  Kashshaf.  Vol.  I,  p.  467-469. 

: "'Suip-i!:aBx?£  Iogi 0 <^°n^0n • 1916),  p.  279;  ana 
KunesD.  p. , The  Dictionary  of  Philosophy  (New  York,  1942), 
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its  realities  as  we  observe  sansory  objects,  in  accordance 

f 

with  custom,  while  strictly  speaking,  the  observation  of 
the  sensory  objects  too  is  the  occurrence  of  their  real 
natures  by  means  of  which  they  are  sensed  by  us,  so  that 
the  external  objects  are  observed  by  means  of  them. 

10.  If  one  says,  Suppose  we  understand  our  beings. 
But  it  has  not  been  shown  yet  whether  it  is  possible  for  ud 
to  understand  by  means  of  a corporeal  organ  or  not,  and 
wnether  the  mental  faculty  is  in  a body  or  not.  Why,  then, 
is  it  not  possible  for  the  mental  faculty  to  be  in  a body 
so  that  the  estimative  faculty  may  be  aware  of  it,  just  as 
the  mental  faculty  .is  aware  of  the  estimative  faculty,  so 
the  mental  faculty  itself  does  not  occur  to  itself  but  to 
something  else,  just  as  the  estimative  faculty  does  not 
occur  to  itself,,  but,  for  example,  to  the  mental  faculty  ? 

We  reply  : Pirst  of  all  we  have  a faculty  by  means 
of  which  we  apprehend  universal  ideas,  and  another  by  which 
we  apprehend  particulars.  The  faculty  by  which  we  apprehend 
universals  is  apprehended  by  that  by  which  the  universal  is 
apprehended,  which  you  may  call  whatever  you  wish*  But  we 
call  it  the  mental  faculty  (quwwah  caqliyyah)  ^ it  should 
be  considered  to  be  either  physical  perception  or  mental 
apprehension.  As  for  the  mental  apprehension,  what  neces- 
sarily produces  it  is  known.  As  for  perception,  you  per- 
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ceive  your  entity  (huwiyyah)  by  your  being  (dhat ) , not  by 
some  of  your  faculties,  since,  if  you  perceive  your  being 
by  some  of  your  faculties,  such  as  external  sense,  imagina- 
tion, or  estimation,  that  which  is  perceived  would  not  be 
the  one  that  perceives;  while,  along  with  your  perception 
of  your  being,  you  perceive  that  you  perceive  only  by  your- 
self, so  that  you  are  both  perceiver  and  perceived* 

S*urther,  if  that  which  perceives  yourself  were 
a power  other  than  your  being,  it  would  subsist  either  in 
yourself  or  in  some  body.  If  it  subsists  in  yourself,  the 
existence  of  your  soul  would  be  on  account  of  the  power  of 
your  soul,  and  so  goes  back  to  itself  together  with  the 
power,  and  would  not  be  on  account  of  something  else*  If 
that  power  subsists  in  a body,  while  your  soul  does  not 
subsist  in  that  body,  the  percepient  would  be  that  body 
fperceiving]  by  that  power  something  incorporeal.  There 
would  be  no  perception  of  your  being  in  any  respect,  nor 
any  apprehension  by  your  being  of  its  specific  being. 

There  would  be  rather  some  body  sensing  something  other  than 
itsl^f,  just  as  you  sense  your  body,  although  the  apprehen- 
sion by  the  physical  faculty  of  an  incorporeal  substance 
is  something  impossible.  If  your  soul,  by  means  of  that 
power , subsists  in  that  bo$y,  we  have  shown  the  impossi- 
bility of  that,  for  it  makes  the  existence  of  the  soul  and 
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its  power  to  belong  to  something  else.  The  soul,  then,  by 
that  power,  would  apprehend  neither  its  being  nor  that  body, 
for  the  entity  of  the  power  and  the  soul  together  would 
belong  to  something  else,  which  is  that  body.  If  the 
substance  of  the  soul  is  the  power  by  means  of  which  it 
apprehends,  then  they  are  not  separate. 

11.  If  it  is  asked,  how  do  we  know  that  our 
perception  of  our  being  is  our  understanding  of  it  ? it 
may  be  some  other  apprehension,  which  does  not  aequire 
that  the  real  nature  of  our  being  occur  to  us.  Rather  it 
is  an  impression  of  some  kind  which  occurs  to  us  from  our 
own  being,  ao  that  that  impression  is  not  it&elf  the  real 
being,  it  is  not  impossible  for  us,  then,  to  have  a real 
existence  from  which  there  comes  to  us  some  impression,  and 
so  we  perceive  that,  in  that  case  the  impression  is  not 
itself  the  reality,  and  therefore,  it  does  not  mean  that 
we  have  our  being  occurring  to  our  being. 

We  reply  : Anyone  who  does  not  conceive  the 
reality  of  his  entity  does  not  understand  his  entity,  for 
apprehension  is  nothing  but  the  verification  of  the  reality 
o the  thing  as  apprehended,  which  is  the  meaning  of  the  ' 
thing  in  relation  to  the  name  it  has. 

As  to  his  saying,  "There  comes  to  us  an  impression 
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and  we  perceive  that”,  it  either  makes  the  perception  the 
very  occurrence  of  the  impression  or  something  that  fol- 
lows the  occurrence  of  the  impression.  If  it  is  the  very 
occurrence  of  the  impression,  then  his  saying,  "So  we  per- 
ceive that  impression"  has  no  meaning,  it  is  rather  an- 
other name  and  another  saying  synonymous  to  it.  If  the 
perception  is  something  that  follows  it,  then  it  is  either 
the  occurrence  of  the  idea  of  the  entity  of  the  thing  or 
something  else.  If  it  is  something  else,  the  perception 
is  the  attainment  of  what  is  not  the  entity  and  the  idea 
of  the  thing.  If  it  is  it,  it  follows  that  the  entity  of 
the  being,  in  order  that  the  entity  of  the  being  may  occur 
to  it,  has  need  of  another  impression  by  which  the  entity 
of  the  being  is  attained  - some  impression  producing  it. 

So  it  is  not  something  that  is  impressed  but  something  that 
comes  into  existence.  If  the  entity  of  the  being  occurs  a 
second  time  in  another  state  of  abstraction,  or  of  detach- 
ment of  what  is  accidental  and  additional  qualities  related 
to  it,  then  the  intelligible  thought  object  is  that  which 
is  in  another  state,  while  what  we  say  is  about  the  entity 
itself  and  its  constant  substance  in  both  cases. 

12.  If  someone  says,  You  have  mentioned  that 
that  which  prevents  understanding  is  matter  and  being 
occupied  with  the  body.  What  is  the  evidence  that  the 
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obstacle  is  matter  and  limited  to  matter  ? 

life  reply  s Whoever  knows  intelligent  being  really, 
knows  that  its  obstacle  is  matter,  for  the  being  in  which 
the  real  nature  of  "things  is  manifested  is  substance, 
which  is  free  from  enveloping  corporeal  qualities,  and  whinh 
does  not  contain  what  exists  potentially  (ma  bi*l— quwwahj , 
This  is  the  real  nature  of  every  substance,  for  it  is  not 
affected  nor  is  it  acted  upon  by  alien  enveloping  qualities# 
If  it  is  affected  by  an  alien  enveloping  [corporeal] 
quality,  it  is  on  account  of  matter,  for  it  is  matter  which 
alien  and  accidental  qualities  envelop.  Therefore  all  that 
is  intelligence  is  self- sub si stent , free  of  matter,  not 
acted  upon,  nor  affected,  with  nothing  existing  potential-* 

ly  in  it;  and  all  that  exists  for  it  is  immediate  and 
direct. 

^3*  If  it  is  said,  What  you  have  mentioned  over- 
throws a great  article  of  faith,  for  the  trend  of  this 
statement  requires  that  our  soul  be  a material  substance, 
since  it  is  well  known  that  it  receives  the  intelligibles 
gradually,  and  is  affected  and  acted  upon  by  alien  envelop- 
ing qualities.  If  it  were  not  a material  substance,  it 
should  not  be  affected,  and  ought  to  attain  the  intelli- 
gibles directly.  But  it  is  well  known  that  the  case  is 
contrary  to  that. 
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We  answer  2 You  miss  a fine  point.  We  said,  All 
that  is  intelligence  is  self-sub  si  stent  and  is  not  acted 
upon,  which  [fact}  is  a universal  affirmative  proposition. 
Its  contrary  is  a particular  affirmative  proposition, 
which  is,  that  some  of  what  is  self- sub  si  stent  and  not  acted 
upon  is  intelligence.  So  it  is  not  necessary  that  our  soul 
should  be  a self -sub si stent  substance,  free  of  material 
concomitants  and  corporeal  attributes. 

It  is  true  that  it  receives  the  intelligibles  only 
little  by  little,  because  with  mapy  intelligibles  most 
souls  need  the  assistance  of  the  body.  But  the  body  does 
not  obey  it  and  does  not  share  in  its  purpose.  So  its  pur- 
poses and  desires  are  cut  off  from  it.  If  it  obeys  it  in 
an  instant  it  is  like  a flash  of  lightning,  for  that  is 
followed  by  what  confuses  its  thought  and  ruins  its  time. 

We  ask  God  for  support,  direction  and  guidance  to  the  right 
path. 

14*  If  it  is  said.  You  have  said  : When  your  being 
occurs  to  you  it  is  an  intelligible  for  you.  The  proof  of 
this  is  that  the  being  occurs  either  to  someone  other  than 
you  or  not  to  some  one  other  than  you.  If  it  does  not  occur 
to  some  one  other  than  you  then  it  occurs  to  you.  But  how 
do  we  know  [that]  ? Perhaps  it  occurs  neither  to  someone 
else  nor  to  himself  [i.e.,  yourself}  . 
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We  answer  s This  is  the  desire  for  some  step 
between  negation  and  affirmation,  for  which  there  is  no 
expedient.  Further  if  your  being  were  not  yours  you  would 
not  say,  "My  being  and  myself",  for.  if  it  belonged  to 
someone  else  it  would  not  accept  this  relationship.  Fur- 
thermore, the  confirmation  about  this,  which  is  a great 
secret  and  the  opening  of  a chapter  in  the  treasures  of 
knowledge,  is  that  the  pure  real  nature  of  a thing  does  not 
exist  as  an  individual  without  necessary  qualities,  by  means 
of  which  it  is  an  individual,  for  with  respect  to  its  real 
nature  it  is  one  thing,  while  with  respect  to  the  corol- 
lary qualities  which  it  necessarily  has  it  is  something 
else,  in  brief,  if  the  real  nature  is  taken  together  with 
the  corollary  qualities,  it  is  one  thing,  for  it  exists  as 
an  individual,  not  only  because  it  is  a reality  bjrt  rather 
because  it  necessarily  has  corollary  qualities,  for  by 
those  corollary  qualities  it  exists  as  an  individual. 
Therefore  the  real  nature  of  the  being  in  itself  (not  by 
some  other  condition;  is  something,  while  as  an  individual 
existent  it  is  something  else;  for  there  is  a differentia- 
tion that  accepts  possessive  and  other  relationships. 

May  God  be  our  guide*. 

15*  If  it  is  said,  You  have  mentioned  that  the 
soul  has  a mental  power  by  means  of  which  it  is  capable  of 
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attaining  the  intelligibles#  If  this  mental  power  by  which 
it  attains  the  intelligible  forms  is  a power  that  comes 
upon  the  soul,  then  the  soul  is  composite,  while  you  have 
demonstrated  that  it  is  one,  not  composite#  Then  the 
demonstration  after  that  to  the  effect  that  it  is  not 
corrupted  by  death  is  not  valid#  if  it  [the  mental  power} 
is  not  a power  that  comes  upon  it,  but  is  a perf ection[of 
the  soul},  [the  soul]  therefore  is  affected  just  as  it 
affects;  and  just  as  it  acts  it  is  acted  upon#  Further, 
what  is  the  proof  that  it  is  not  a power  that  comes  upon 
[the  soul}  but  is  perfection  ? Then,  if  it  is  perfection, 
how  is  this  problem  to  be  solved  ? 

We  reply  s You  should  know  that  the  soul  is 
itself  is  a substance,  and  is  not  of  a composite  nature 
when  it  is  considered  with  that  mental  power  which  exists; 
while  its  perfection  comes  only  from  outside#  So  it  is 
not  affected  as  it  affects;  nor  is  it  acted  upon  as  it 
acts.  It  is  as  if  this  perfection  produces  forms  in  the 
substance  of  the  soul.  So  with  respect  to  the  fact  that 
it  conceives  the  soul  by  them,  it  is  a perfection;  while 
with  respect  to  its  being  capable  by  them  of  understanding 
other  forms  that  are  intelligible,  it  is  a power.  But  as 
a corollary  quality  it  [the  power)  is  neither  a perfecting 
quality  nor  an  accident. 
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16*  If  it  is  said,  You  have  defined  with  proofs 
that  the  soul  is  one  of  the  incorporeals  : how  then  does 
it  benefit  by  the  body  with  its  external  sense  and  retentive 
imagination  ? How  does  it  acquire  knowledge  by  means  of 
the  faculty  of  imagination  and  obtain  virtues  and  acquire 
vices  by  means  of  the  bodily  faculties  ? How  do  obedience 
and  perseverence  in  worship  have  effect  in  enlightening  and 
refining  [the  soul]  ? How  can  disobedience  £to  God]  and 
indulgence  in  lusts  have  effect  so  that  there  a±ise  from 
them  up  to  tne  soul  darkness  by  means  of  which  the  innate 
capacity  becomes  worthless  ? 

We  reply  : This  is  a very  noble  question,  but 
keeping  away  from  it  is  more  noble  still,  for  to  prove  it 
is  very  difficult.  The  way  to  [solvej  it  is  only  through 
ecstasy  and  sure  mystical  knowledge  (al-wi.ldan  wa»l»*irfan 
yaqfn^)  , By  natural  constitution  the  soul  is  created 
capable  of  knowledge,  which  knowledge  comes  to  ±t  gradual- 
ly. So  the  use  of  thought  and  imagination  and  the  utilisa- 
tion of  the  faculties  are  indispensable  for  it,  as  we  have 
already  said,  and  as  we  shall  mention  later  on. 

As  to  the  effect  of  obedience  and  disobedience  on 
enlightening  and  darkening  [respectively],  that  is  so  be- 

(9)  Another  case  of  regular  chiasmus. 
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cause  the  happiness  of  the  soul  and  the  perfection  of  its 
substance  lie  in  its  turning  its  face  in  the  direction  of 
the  Real  One,  turning  away  from  the  external  senses,  enter- 
ing on  the  divine  path  and  seeking  continuation  of  the 
shining  of  the  light  of  the  Real  One  upon  its  inner  self# 
Everything  that  prevents  fit]  from  that  lowers  it  in  rank. 
In  the  measure  that  it  turns  away  from  the  presence  of  the 
Divine  Majesty  and  from  looking  in  the  direction  of  the 
Divine  One,  by  following  lusts,  to  that  extent  the  Divine 
lights  turn  away  from  it.  The  more  disciplined*1*  it  is  in 
dealing  with  the  intelligibles  the  nearer  it  is  to  hppiness, 
for  the  soul  has  nearness  and  remoteness.  Its  nearness  is 
in  proportion  with  religious  sciences  and  the  attainment 
of  virtues,  while  its  remoteness  lies  in  its  ignorance  and 
the  vices  acquired. 

By  this  appears  the  secret  of  the  lights  resulting 

from  following  the  Apostle  of  God  in  what  he  did  and  what 
(10) 

he  forbore  to  do,  in  his  words  and  deeds,  as  he  has  a great 


(Adrab)from  tadrib.  (jThe  adjective  derived  from  tadrib  is 
^darrab , whose  comparative  degree  is  akthar  or  afczam  fedrib®*. 

while  adrab  is  the  comp.  deg.  of  darib^Trom  darafaj  rtZicK 

is  practically  the  same  in  meaning  as  mudarrab7-  Ma'*luf  .T.- . 
41-Munj id.  (Beirut,  1949)  P*  {})  in  the  introduction  about 

t°in* * «.  .i» 

jfoj  Harakat  wa  sajanSt  - lit.,  “movements  and  quiescencesS, 

. 0ne  does”>  Hedhouse,  p.  1067  (Saka- 
nar; , cr,  p.  778  (harakat ) — 
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specific  quality  in  enlightening  the  heart;  for  the  evident 
realities  are  disclosed  in  the  heart  only  by  the  latter 
being  put  in  the  right  condition,  burnished  and  enlightened. 
Its  being  made  radiant  is  by  its  turning  towards  the  Divine 
One,  and  by  turning  away  from  the  requirements  of  passions. 
Its  being  made  right  is  by  good  character  conformable  to 
Muslim  usage  (sunnah).  Its  enlightenment  is  by  means  of 
devotional  exercises  and  the  [Various]  offices  of  worship. 
There  is  no  stronger  proof  whatever  in  this  regard  than 
experience  and  ecstasy.  Whaever  has  no  way  to  it  by 
mystical  Imowledge  nor  by  ecstasy  should  [nevertheless] 

believe  in  it,  for  it  is  the  stage  of  faith;  and  God  gives 
success. 


[ PART  THREE  ] 


THE  SOURCES  OP  VIRTUES  AND  VICES 

Tou  should  Jmow  that  most  of  ths  virtues  and 
vices  issue  only  from  three  faculties  in  man  ; the  faculties 
of  imagination,  physical  desires  and  ire  . - These  three 
both  assist  and  obstruct  the  soul. 

[ CHAPTER  XII  1 

ADDITIONAL  CLARIFICATION 

M The  imaginative  faculty  has  two  aspects  : 
fll  One  of  them  follows  the  external  sense^  from  which  it 
receives  sensible  forms,  as  the  sense  transmits  to  it, 
feither]  £al  really,  or  £b]  apparently. 

fa},.  The  real  fform)  is  the  form  which  in  it- 
self is  such  fi.e.  ,.real].fb},.  The  apparent  one  is  like  the 
form  that  is  not  in  itself  such  [realj  but  seems  to  be  such, 
such  as  mirage,  echo,  thefseemingly]  moving  object  that  is 
still,  or  the  fseeminglyj  still  object  that  is  moving, with 
the  retentive  imagination  imagining  them  to  be  such. 

The  second  aspect  follows  the  intelligence, 
by  means  of  which  it  receives  the  intelligible  forms  £a) 
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truly,  or  fb]  falsely,  as  the  rational  thinking  leads 
thereto* 

Taj  The  true  fform]  corresponds  to  the  form  which 
is  such  in  itself.  D>]  The  false  fform]  corresponds  to 
the  form  which  is  not  such  in  itself  but  seems  to  be  such, 
such  as  dubieties,  errors,  magic,  divination.  Minds  stray 
from  the  straight  track;  so  they  see  error  as  right,  and 
right  as  error.  That  is  why  it  was  said,  "Show  us  the 
truthr  as  truth,  and  grant  us  to  follow  it".  The  right 
thing  is  not  to  depend  upon  them  so  long  as  one  &as  not 
weighed  them  by  the  laws  of  logical  and  clear  proofs. 
Purther,  the  fotms  may  fall  upon  the  imagination  imme- 
diately, as  when  a mirror  faces  another  mirror  and  the  form 
falls  upon  one  of  them  instantaneously  just  as  it  does  upon 
the  other.  That  happens  when  the  fcfcrin  falls  upon  the 
already  sentient  sight. 

The  sounds  heard  by  the  sense  of  hearing  fall  upon 
it  in  order  and  gradation  according  to  the  succession  of 
the  letters  and  words.  With  regard  to  intelligence,  the 
intelligibles  may  fall  upon  it  all  at  once  as  £the  case  is 
with]  the  mirroiafacing  each  other.  That  is  so  because 

knowledge  is  imprinted  upon  the  beings  of  the  heavenly 

- - (1) 

souls  (nufus  samavfiwah).  If  the  human  soul  comes  in 


(1)  Also  called  falakiyyah  and  malakiyyah.  They  are 
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contact  with  it  [i.e. , the  intelligence}  forms  of  them 
[i.e. , intelligibles}  come  upon  it  [the  soulj  in  accordance 
wiuh  its  brightness  and  capacity,  The  explanation  of  this 
will  come  later  in  the  [section  about]  prophecy  and  Apostle- 
ship.  Furthermore,  if  that  is  truth  it  is  prophetic  inspi- 
ration (wahy ) , minor  inspiration  (ilham ) and  intuitive  in- 
sight (hadsji  Prophetic  inspiration  is  to  see  the  form 
of  the  angel  [of  revelation],  while  in  minor  inspiration 
and  intuitive  insight  he  is  not  seen.  If  it  [the  intelli- 
gible] is  false,  it  is  magic,  divination  and  augury,  it 
may  fall  upon  it,  that  is  upon  the  soul,  in  order  and  gra- 
dation in  accordance  with  syllogistic  premisses,  that  is, 
if  they  f the  premisses*]  are  absolutely  certain  the  case  is 
one  of  demonstration  and  proof,  if  they  are  popular  and 
acceptable  to  people,  it  is  [the  case  of]  a logical  proba- 
bility. if  they  are  convincing  arguments  against  an  op- 
ponent  it  [i.e. , the  ease]  is  incontrovertible ) . if  they 

are  false,  the  falsehood  being  apparent,  it  is  sophistic. 

If  they  are  imaginative,  it  is  poetical. 


angelic  souls  that  move  the  celestial  bodies.  They  also 
£now  particular  things.  - Goichon,  Lexique*  § 7l2,nos.  6-8. 

^(2)  lit.,  [a  case]  of  argumentation,  controversial 
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furthermore,  if  the  retentive  imagination  is  do- 
minated by  sense,  it  likens  every  intelligible  to  a sensory 
object,  while  if  it  is  dominated  by  the  intelligence  it 
likens  every  sensory  object  to  an  intelligible.  Thus  the 
retentive  imagination  of  the  prophets,  may  blessing  and 
peace  be  upon  them,  sees  in  the  sensory  object  an  intelli- 
gible idea,  which  [idea)  is  that  from  which  it(the  sense 
perceptionj  emanates,  or  upon  which  it  comes  and  to  which 
it  returns.  So  it  fthe  retentive  imagination!  sees  a 
person  in  this  world  and  judges  him  to  be  an  apple  of 
paradise;  and  it  sees  a person  whose  hand  has  been  cut 
off  for  God's  sake  with  two  wings  having  grown  for  him, 
with  which  he  flies  in  paradise,  and  a person  killed  for 
God  s sake  living,  sub si stent,  happy  and  joyful  for  what 
God  had  given  him  out  of  His  bounty.  And  contrariwise  it 
sees  in  an  intelligible  a sensory  object,  and  in  the 
spiritual  a corporeal  thing.  Behold  Sabriel  came  to  you 
to  teach  you  the  question  of  your  religion,  "and  he  ap- 
peared to  her  [Mary}  in  the  form  of  a normal  human  being”' 
Still  more,  from  the  strength  of  the  shining  of  the  light 
of  his  ffche  prophet's  Q retentive  imagination  and  that  of 
his  spirit  he  shines  upon  anyone  who  is  comparable  to  him 


(3) 


(3)  19! 17*  Hence  Mary  belongs  to  the  class  of  prophets. 
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in  that  power  and  capacity,  and  so  sees  him  as  the  prophet 

saw.  The  ^faculty  of]  imagination  is  that  which  makes  a die. 

(4) 

tinction  between  the  two  worlds  and  which  is  a screen  between 
, \5)  (a) 

the  two  seas  and  distinguishes  between  the  two  realms.  With- 
out it  there  would  be  left  no  sensory  object  or  intelligible 
for  man,  neither  would  the  form  and  idea  be  apprehended  by 
■ the  apprehending  sense  and  reason. 

The  faculty  of  imagination  is  not  similar  in  the 
[various]  classes  of  people,  but  it  has  degrees  super- 
iorities; it  may  perhaps  be  contradictory.  So  fl]  there  is 
that  [imagination]  which  is  proper  to  angels  that  are  spi- 
ritual. They  descend  to  him  fa  person],  come  down  upon  him, 
appear  to  him,  affect  him  and  take  his  form,  so  that  the  person 
speaks  with  their  speech,  while  they  speak  with  his  tongue ;he 
sees  with  their  sight,  while  they  see  with  his  eyes;  he  hears 
with  theirfsense  of]  hearing  while  they  hear  with  his  ears. 

They  are  "angels  who  walk  on  earth  with  tranquility"^  Truly 
those  who  say,  *0ur  lord  is  God,  and  then  live  uprightly  have 
the  angels  constantly  descend  upon  them". 


(4)  Meaning  the  spiritual  and  our  own. 
15;  The  point  where  the  Divine  and  eve 


arJ  PpiuJ, where  the  Divine  a*1*1  created  existences  meet, 

and  through  which  God  and  man  communicate  - Redhouse.p.343. 

"siv  ^a^pted  *uotation  of  surah  l7:95/97fa],  which  reads, 
auilitvIf  ?«®/e  »S,r?  °“  ear^  angels  walking  about  in  tran- 

Law  kana  fl  1-arai  mala*  ikatm  yamshCina 

~ Fl)  41:30faj. 
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ca.  There  is  that  ^imagination!  which  is  proper 

to  devilish  satans*  They  descend  upon  him  [a  person!,  affect 

him  anf  take  his  fomm,  so  that  when  they  overcome  him  he 

speaks  with  their  words  while  they  talk  with  his  tongue;  he 

sees  with  their  sight  while  they  see  with  his  eyes;  he  hears 

with  their  ears  while  they  hear  with  his  ears.  They  are 
(6) 

"human  satans"  who  walk  on  earth  flaming.  "Shall  I tell  you 

upon  whom  the  satans  constantly  descend  ? They  descend  upon  ^ 

(q) 

every  guilty  liar.  They  listen,  but  most  of  them  are  liars". 

Wherever  there  is  uprightness  in  the  condition  of  the  retentive 

imagination,  there  is  the  dwelling  of  the  angelsj  but  wherever 

there  is  crookedness  in  the  condition  of  the  retentive  imagina** 

tion,  there  is  the  dwelling  of  the  satans. 

(B).  The  faculty  of  physical  desires  also  has  harm 
and  benefit*  It  is  more  difficult  to  correct  than  the  rest 
of  the  faculties,  for  it  is  the  oldest  faculty  existent  in 
man,  clinging  more  to  him,  and  has  a greater  control  over 
iiim,  for  it  is  born  with  him.  It  exists  in  him  and  in  animals, 
to  whose  genus  he  belongs,  and  even  in  plants,  whose  genus  is 
like  his.  Then  there  is  in  him  the  power  of  zealffor  the 
right),  and  finally  there  is  in  him  the  power  of  thought, 
utterance  and  discrimination.  Man  is  not  distinguishable 

CL 

(8)  6:112  £bj . 

(9)  26:221-223. 
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from  the  class  of  beasts  and  free  from  the  bondage  of  carnal 
desires  except  by  mortifying  the  passions,  or  by  conquering 
and  subjugating  them,  if  he  cannot  mortify  them,  for  they 
harm  him,  deceive  him,  delay  him,  and  turn  him  from  the  path 
that  leads  to  the  other  world  and  obstruct  him.  When  man 
subjugates  them  or  mortifies  them,  he  becomes  free  and  clear, 
indeed,  more  than  that,  godly  and  god-like;  his  needs  de- 
crease, and  he  is  in  no  need  of  what  others  have,  is  generous 
with  what  he  has  and  beneficent  in  his  dealings* 

The  benefit  of  the  physical  desires  is  in  that  the 
more  they  are  disciplined  the  more  they  lead  to  bliss  and  to 
proximity  to  the  lord  of  glory,  so  much  so  that  were  they 
conceived  as  being  removed  it  would  not  be  possible  for  us  to 
attain  to  the  nexjs  world.  That  is  so  because  attainment  to 
the  next  world  is  by  worship;  but  there  is  no  way  to  worship 
except  through  earthly  life,  and  no  way  to  earthly  life 
except  by  taking  care  of  the  body;  but  there  is  no  way  to 
take  care  of  it  Hxcept  by  restoring  what  it  has  lost;  and  there 
is  no  way  to  restore  what  is  has  lost  except  by  taking  nourish- 
ment; but  no  nourishment  can  be  taken  except  through  physical 
desire. 

Further,  the  world  is  the  seed  plat  of  the  next 
world,  for  the  subsistence  df  the  well-being  of  the  world 
and  the  progress  of  living  are  frealizedj  by  means  of  this 
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[faculty  of]  physical  desires*  So*  if  it  were  conceived  as 
being  removed,  the  order  of  religion  and  the  world  would  be 
damaged;  practical  dealing  would  be  removed  from  among  men; 
and  iJiaw  and  government  would  be  removed  too.  Therefore  this 
faculty  of  physical  desdixes  is  like  an  enemy  whose  harm  is 
feared  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  his  bene  if  t is 
desired,  and  whose  assistance  must  be  sought  in  spite  of  his 
enmity.  So,  the  right  thing  for  a rational  person  to  do  is 
to  get  his  [the  enemy’s]  Benefit,  without  trusting  in  him  or 
relying  upon  him  except  in  so  far  as  he  benefits  by  him.  How 
true  is  what  al-Mutanabbi  ^says  in  this  connection  : 

"Among  the  bitter  things  of  this  world 

for  a fame  man  is  to  see 

That  he  must  seek  the  friendship  of  an  enpmy".*-1-1* 

One  of  the  effective  methods  in  subjugating 
these  physical  desires  is  to  govern  them  by  means  of  the  power 
of  zeal  [for  the  right],  so  that  they  may  be  subjugated  and 
may  not  tend  towards  Blameworthy  and  low  character  —just  as 
the  way  to  subjugate  anger  with  its  ferocity  is  to  govern  the 
irascible  faculty  by  the  grasp  of  [the  faculty  of]  physical 
desires  until  its  burning  or  excess  subside  - for  it  is  sub- 

(10)  He  is  Abu#l-Tayyib  al-Mutanabbi , the  Arab  official 

poet  of  the  Jamdania  court  of  Amir  ("prince")  Sayf  al-Daw- 
lah  (303-354  A.H./915-965  A.B.).  - E.  Islam.  Vol.  Ill,  p. 
761-784,  ArafintJa^,  D'wan  Abl 1 1-Tayyib  al-Mutanabbl . (Cairo. 
1363/1944) , p.  11  T&),  587-5891  

(11)  Ibid,  p.  184. 


missive  to  greed  and  to  arising  needs.  Among  the  ways  to 
treat  the  excess  of  physical  desires  in  order  to  break  them 

i 

and  check  them  well  are  to  acquaint  oneself  with  the  virtues 
of  abstemiousness  from  the  traditions  and  records,  and  to 
learn  about,  the  benefit  of  abstemiousness , such  as  purity  of 
heart,  the  kindling  of  the  mental  power,  keemess  of  mind, 
the  gift  of  thought  that  leads  to  mystical  knowledge  and 
insight  into  the  truths  about  the  Real  One,  and  the  tenderness 
and  purity  of  heart  by  means  of  which  it  [the  heart]  is  made 
ready  to  apprehend  the  pleasure  of  communion  and  being  affected 
by  devotional  exercises;  and  such  as  brokenness  of  spirit  and 
humility,  and  cessation  of  insolence,  mirth,  enjoyment ;and 
conceit  which  [conceit]  is  the  source  of  rebellion  against 
and  neglect  of  God;  and  not  forgetting  the  punishment  and 
torment  to  be  inflicted  by  God,  nor  forgetting  those  who 
deserve  punishment. 

Among,  the  advantages  of  abstemiousness  ares  [1]  the 

breaking  of  the  physical  desires  that  call  for  disobedience, 

(12) 

and  the  conquering  of  nthe  soul  that  is  prone  to  evil", £2] 
the  driving  away  of  sleep,  continual  watchfulness  and  iacilit a- 
tion  of  perseverance  in  worship,  [3]  the  health  of  the  body, 
repelling  the  diseases  that  make  life  wretched,  prevent  wor— 


(12)  12  s 35(a);  p,  13,  n,  8 above. 
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ship  and  confuse  the  power  of  thought , [4-1  the  decrease  of 
provisions,  being  clothed  with  the  dignity  of  contentment  and 
being  independent  of  men,  which  is  the  seat  of  sincerity  and 
dignity,  and  C5l  the  ability  to  give  out  constantly,  to  be 
generous  and  distribute  alms  to  orphans  and  the  poor. 

In  brief,  the  key  to  ascetic,  chaste  and  scrupulous 
living  is  eating  little  and  subjugating  the  physical  desires, 
while  the  key  to  worldliness  and  the  door  to  yearning  for  it 
is  the  free  flow  of  physical  desires  according  to  nature. 

This  faculty  of  physical  desirea  has  two  branches  : 
w One  of  them  is  the  appetite  of  the  belly  [for  food  and 
drinlq} . £ 2 ] The  second  is  concupiscence  £i.e.,  sexual  desirej. 
The  appetite  of  the  belly  is  for  a person* s individual  sur- 
vival, while  concupiscence  is  for  his  survival  through  his 
line,  descendants  and  species.  But  it  contains  defects  that 
ft  end  to^J  destroy  religion  and  the  world  unless  it  £concu- 
piscence)  is  governed*,  conquered^  and  checked  by  means  of 


+ If  you  excite  the  soul  to  become  desirous  for  greedy]  it 
becomes  such,.  But  when  it  is  restored  to  little  it  becomes 
content,  [from  an  elegy,  that  starts  with  the  verse,  M*A  min 
al-manunl  wa  raybiha  tatawafl‘da*a  ?. ..”  composed  by  Abu 
Dhu3 ayb  al-Hudhalf  about  his  eight  sons  who  were  killed,  or, 
according  to  another,  story,  ten  sons  who  died  in  a plague . 

He  himself, died  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  *0thman  the  Caliph, 
probably  in  the  year  28/649.  - Al-IsfahanI,  A.P. , Al-Aghani 
[Cairo,  1935)  Vol,  6,  p.  264;  Al-QarashI,  A . Z . A . Eh7>  Jamhar at 
Ashlar  al-*Arab  (Egypt.  1330  H.)  p.  254ff.  Cf  lane,  p.  40 
tool.  21}. 
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the  reins  of  piety,  and  turned  to  the  'bounds  of  temperance. 

Were  it  not  for  this  concupiscence  women  would  not  have  au- 

(13) 

thority  over  men,  nor  "would  they  be  snares  of  satan".  All 
abominations  come  from  this  concupiscence  when  it  is  in  excess, 
as  all  shameful  quantiser;  come  from  it,  when  it  is  extin- 
guished and  deficient,  as  in  the  case  of  the  impotent  and 
unma  sou  line. 

It  is  praiseworthy  that  it  should  be  temperate  and 
obedient  to  the  intelligence  and  the  divine  law  in  its  use 
and  restraint.  However  excessive  it  may  be,  it  can  be  broken 
by  hunger,  marriage,  lowering  the  gaze,  lack  of  attention  to 
it,  along  with  occupying  oneself  with  religious  sciences  and 
acquiring  the  virtues,  for  in  this  way  it  is  repelled. 

Cel.  The  Irascible  faculty  is  a brand  of  fire 

derived  from  the  burning  fire  of  God  which  is  on  the  watch, 

except  that  it  only  whfcches  over  the  heart,  for  it  is  hidden 

within  the  heart  as  the  fire  is  hidden  under  the  ashes.  Con- 

ceiled  pride  produces  it  from. the  heart  of  "every  proud  and 

(14) 

perverse  [person]  **  as  fire  is  produced  from  iron.  It  is 
revealed  to  men  of  understanding  with  the  light  of  certainty 
that  Ttiftn  has  a temperament  derived  from  the  stoned  and  ac- 
cursed satan.  So  whoever  is  aroused  by  the  fire  of  anger  has 

(13)  Tradition  attributed  to  Khali d ;ibn  al-Juhayn£  with 
weak  authority  - cIraq£ , p.  86. 

(14)  Kulli  .labbarl11  canid.  The  statement  is  taken  from 

surah  ll:  59/62.  “ 


his  relationship  to  satan  strengthened!  since  he  has  said, 

(15) 

"Thou  hast  created  me  of  fire*  and  hast  created  him  of  clay", 

for  the  characteristic  of  clay  is  inertia,  stillness  and 

acceptance  of  impressions , while  the  characteristic  of  fire 

is  to  flame,  hum,  move,  to  be  troubled,  to  ascend  and  to 

refuse  impressions.  Some  of  the  fruits  of  anger  are  holding 

a grudge,  envy  many  other  evil  qualities,  whose  seat  and 

(16) 

source  are  "some  small  thing  , which,  when  corrected, the  rest 

(17) 

of  the  body  is  made  whole  thereby®. 


In  this  faculty  there  is  [the  possibility  of]  excess 
and  dominance  which  lead  to  destruction  and  perdition. 

There  is  also  fthe  possibility  of]  deficiency  and  extinction 
that  come  short  of  praiseworthy  qualities, such  as  fortitude, 
forebearance,  zeal  [for  the  rightj,and  courage,  while  from 
moderation  there  issue  most  of  the  praiseworthy  qualities, 
such  as  generosity,  courageous  aid,  magnanimity,  endurance, 


(15)  7:12CbJ/UP>]8  38:76fb]/7700.  (Cf  Matt.  25841). 
Satan  said  this  when  he  refused  to  bow  down  to  Adam  after 
all  the  angels  bowed  to  him.  ••  Wensinck,  A.J.,  "Iblls" , 

E.  Islam  Vo  1.  II,  p.  35lf.  According  to  Wensinck1  s Con- 
cordance. TirmicLhl  has,  in  his  Sahih,  the  traditiony^Satan 
was  created  of  clay"  (inna*  l^sh&ytSna  khuliqa  min  turab). 


was  created  of  clay"  (inra'i^snayrana  jmuj-iqa  mm  xrurai 
which  source  was  not.  available*  ins  tradition  was  not 
found  in  his  Sonan  (Cairo,  1356/1937). 

(16)  See  p.  Mt  n.  16  above. 

(17)  Tradition.  See  p.  14 , n.  17  above. 


forebearance,  steadfastness f gallantry  and  dignity.  The  causes 
that  arouse  anger  are  vanity,  conceit,  mirth,  jesting,  mockery 
contention,  opposition,  injustice  and  strong  ambition  for 
excess  of  wealth  and  reputation,  all  of  which  are  bad  and 
blameworthy  qualities  according  to  law  and  reason.  There  is 
no  deliverance  whatever  from  anger  as  long  as  these  causes 
remain.  So  its  causes  must  be  removed  by  their  opposites 
so  that  anger  may  be  conquered  and  returned  to  the  state  of 
moderation.  This  is  the  method  of  treatment  for  both  £^&<^es 


and  mind. 


C CHAPTER  XIII  1 


EXPOSITION  OE  THE  MAIN  VIRTUES 

Although  the  virtues  are  many  in  number  they  can  be 

included  under  four  which  include  all  their  branches  and  kinds. 

They  are  : w Wisdom  (hikmah) , (b)  Courage  (sha.ia<ah) , [c| 

Sobriety  ftffah) , and  [Dl  Justice  ( *adalah) » Wisdom  is  the 
tr  h-e*. 

virtue  of ^mental  faculty*  Courage  is  the  virtue  of  the  iras- 
cible faculty*  Sobriety  is  the  virtue  of  the  faculty  of  phy- 
sical desire.  Justice  consists  in  the  occurrence  of  these 
faculties  in  their  proper  order,  for  by  means  of  it  all 
things  aie  brought  to  completion*  That  is  why  it  has  been 
said,  "It  is  by  justice  that  heavens  and  earth  subsist."  Let 
us  now  comment  on  these  main  virtues  and  what  proceeds  from 
them  and  the  kinds  £of  virtues}  they  include. 


M.  By  wisdom  (hilaaah)  we  mean  what  God  has  mag- 

nifl.ed.  by  His  word,  "He  who  is  given  wisdom  has  been  given 

(2$ 

much  good",  and  what  the  Apostle  of  God  meant  by  saying, 

(3) 

"Wisdom  is  what  the  believer  seeks,"  It  is  related  to  the 


(1)  Probably  not  a tradition.  Not  found  in  the  Concor- 
dandarnor  in  the  Handbook. 

(2)  2 : 269^3/272 tbj. 

(3)  Tradition,  Not  found  in  the  sources  available. 
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mental  faculty.  You  have  come  to  know  in  the  foregoing  that 

the  soul  has  two  faculties*  rtf  one  directed  upwards,  by  means 

of  which  it  fthe  soul']  receives  the  truths  of  the  necessary 

religious  sciences,  universal  and  speculative,  from  the 

(4) 

"Heavenly  Host".  They  are  the  sciences  that  are  certain  and 

true  from  and  unto  all  eternity.  They  do  not  change  with  the 

change  of  times  and  nations.  Such  are  the  knowledge  of  God, 

His  attributes,  angels,  books,  Apostles,  the  classes  of  His 

creation,  His  ordering  of  Hid  earthly  and  spiritual  worlds, 

the  states  of  the  beginning  and  return  by  .way  of  creation  and 

command  respectively,  and  the  states  of  the  resurrection 
r ^5) 

[worldj,  such  as  bliss  and  misery  - in  short  all  the  truths 
of  religious  knowledge. 

12} . The  second  faculty  is  the  one  directed 
downwards,  that  is,  the  direction  of  the  body,  its  administra- 
tion and  government.  By  means  of  it  the  soul  apprehends  what 
is  good  in  religious  works.  It  is  called  practical  intelli- 
gence. By  means  of  it  one  can  govern  the  faculties  of  his 
soul,  his  household  and  his  fellow  citizens. 

The  term  wisdor.1  As  applied  to  it  from  one  aspect 


(4)  37? 85  38:69.  Explanation  follows  p.  90  below.  Cf. 
nufus  samawiyyah  on  p,  81  above. 

15J  TTeT , in  the  last  day.  See  macad  on  p.  14,  n.  12 
above. 
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figuratively,  for  the  objects  of  its  knowledge  are  trans- 
formed like  mercury,  and  are  not  permanent  but  change  with 
the  change  of  circumstances  and  individuals.  Among  the  things 
it  knows  is  the  fact  that  the  free  bestowal  of  money  is  a 
virtue,  but  that  it  may  become  a vice  at  certain  times  and  in 
the  case  of  certain  persons.  That  is  why  the  term. wisdom  is 
truer  of  the  first  even  though  it  is  more  common  with  the 
second,  which  is  like  the  perfection  and  completion  of  the 
first.  This  is  moral  wisdom  (hikmah  khulqiyyah)  a while  the 
first  is  speculative  religious  wisdom  (hikmah  tilmiyyah  naza- 

V -------  - n I III  UK  nni  1 1 ■mill  m.  mr  o - nrrr 

riyyah) » By  moral  wisdom  we  mean  a state  and  virtue  of  the 
rational  soul  by  means  of  which  it  governs  the  faculties  of 
irascibility  and  physical  desire,  and  measures  their  movements 
according  to  the  bounds  proper  in  restraint  and  use.  It  £the 
moral  wisdomj  is  the  knowledge  of  right  actions.  The  ma- 
nagement of  the  affairs  of  this  world  is  received  from  the 
speculative  reason  (*aql  nazarl)  , The  speculative  reason 
receives  from  the  angels  uni ver sals,  while  the  practical 
reason  receives  from  the  speculative  reason  particulars,  and 
governs  the  body  ad  the  law  requires.  This  is  according  to 
the  example  of  the  Intelligence,  the  Soul  and  the  Heavenly 
Bodies,  for  the  Intelligence  apprehends  the  universals,  and 
has  in  itself  nothing  potential.  From  it  £the  Intelligence} 
the  Soul  apprehends  the  universals,  and  by  means  of  the 
universals  it  apprehends  the  particulars,  and  so  moves  heav- 
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ensi  on  account  of  which  motion  the  elements  ( *anasir ) move, 
from  which  [elements]  the  composite  objects  are  formed.  In 
like  manner  our  intelligence  receives  from  the  angels  the 
universals,  which  uni ver sals  overflow  upon  the  practical 
reason.  The  practical  reason,  by  means  of  the  body  and  the 
faculty  of  imagination,  apprehends  the  particulars  of  the 
bodily  world  and  motivates  them  by  the  obligation  of  law, 
and  so  good  moral  equalities  are  brought  into  being. 

This  moral  virtue  has  at  either  extreme  two  vices, 

ci]  deceit  (khibb)  and  f2}  stupidity  (balah).  [lj  Deceit 

(khibb)  forms  the  extremity  of  abundance  and  excess.  It  is 

a state  in  which  man  becomes  the  possessor  of  deluding  activ- 

(6) 

ities  and  cunning  devices  by  using  freely  the  faculties  of 
irascibility  and  physical  desire  so  that  they  may  move  more 
than  they  should  towards  the  objective. 


[23.  Stupidity  (balah)  results  from  its  deficiency 
and  shortage  of  moderation.  It  is  a state  of  the  soul  in 
which  it  does  less  than  is  necessary  with  £the  faculties  ofj 
irascibility  and  physical  desire.  Its  source  £stupidityj  is 


(6)  Makr  - mentioned  among  the  blameworthy  qualities  of  the 
heart  [i.e. , attitudes}  in  the  treatment  of  others.  - SMZ  I , 
p.  168.  God  deluded  His  enemies,  as  based  on  Qur3anic 
passages,  e.g, , 7:182/181;  10:21/22}  13*42;  68:44-45;  Wensinck, 
A.J. , The  Muslim-  Creed  (Cambridge,  1932) , p.  226. 


slow  understanding  and  little  comprehension  of  right  action. 

Under  the  virtue  of  wisdom  come  excellent  management,  good 

mind,  keen  judgment  and  right  thinking.  Under  the  vice  of 

(7) 

deceit  come  cunning  and  shrewdness,  while  under  the  vice  of 
stupidity  come  ignorance,  dullness  and  insanity. 

CbJ.  Courage  (sha.1atah)  is  the  virtue  of  the  iras- 
cible faculty  in  that  it  is  strong  of  zeal  [f or  the  right] , 
but  along  with  its  strong  zeal  it  inclines  towards  the  reason 
which  h$,s  been  disciplined  by  divine  law  in  what  it  induces 
to  and  refrains  from.  It  is  the  mean  between  two  vices 
bounding  it,  namely,  w recklessness  and  [2]  cowardice. 

Hi.  Recklessness  is  at  the  extcemity  which  is 
above  moderation,  which  is  the  state  in  which  a man  undertakes 
dangerous  things  from  which  oi>e  ought  in  reason  to  refrain. 

t2l.  Cowardice  lies  in  the  direction  of  deficiency, 
which  is  the  state  in  which  the  movement  of  the  irascible 
faculty  is  withheld  frpm  what  is  obligatory.  So  it  turns  one 
from  undettaking  where  that  is  obligatory.  Whenever  these 
qualities  sure  found  these  actions  issue  from  them,  that  is, 
from  the  quality  of  cowardice  issues  restraint  that  is  not 


(7)  Jarbazah  from  Persian  gurbuzi  meaning  caution,  shrewd- 
ness, skill  smd  bravery  . - Muhlt  al-Muhlt > Vol.  I,  p.  230; 
Redhouse,  p.  1534. 
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in  place,  while  from  recklessness  Cth  ere  issues}  enterprise 
that  is  not  in  place.  Both  are  blameworthy  qualities. 

prom  courage,  enterprise  and  restraint  issue  where 

and  how  they  should.  This  is  the  praiseworthy  good  quality. 

It  is  it  what  God  meant  when  He  said,  "Strong  against  un- 

(8) 

believers;  merciful  among  themselves."  So  neither  strength 
nor  mercy  are  praiseworthy  in  every  situation.  Bather  what 
is  praiseworthy  is  that  which  accords  with  the  touchstone  of 
reason  ^nd  law.  Given  that,  one  should  consider  ; if  his 
temperament  tends  towards  deficiency,  which  is  cowardice, 
then  he  should  engage  in  deeds  of  courage  as  an  imposed  duty, 
and  continue  doing  them  until  by  constant  practice  they  be- 
come natural  and  characteristic  of  him.  After  that,  deeds  of 
courage  will  come  from  him  naturally.  If  it  [his  temperament} 
tends  towards  the  extremity  of  excess,  which  is  recklessness, 
then  let  him  make  frimself  perceive  the  consequences  of  things 
and  their  great  danger,  and  let  him  impose  restraint  upon 
himself  until  he  returns  to  moderation  or  what  approximates 
to  it,  since  it  is  hard  to  achieve  a true  moderation.  If 
that  were  conceivable,  the  soul  would  leave  the  body  and  have 
no  connection  with  it.  So  it  £the  soul}  would  not  suffer  at 
all  by  grieving  over  any  of  it  that  fthe  body}  misses,  nor 


(8)  48  : 29  [aj. 
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would  the  soul  be  grieved  over  it  fthe  bodyj,  on  account  of 

its  joy  in  what  is  manifested  to  it  fthe  suftlj  of  the  beauty 

and  glory  of  the  Real  One.  But  since  that  iw  difficult,  it 

(9)  r n 

is  said,  MThere  is  no  one  of  you  but  will  enter  it*  [That] 

(10) 

was  a decreed  judgment  with  your  lord". 


Muhammad  said,  "The  surah  cot  Hud  and  its  sisters 

• (ID  T ~ 

have  made  me  old",  meaning  by  that  God’s  word  that  says, 

(12) 

"Be  upright  as  you  have  been  commanded";  for  continuance  upon 
the  straight  path  in  search  of  the  middle  way  between  these 
extremes  is  difficult,  since  it  is  finer  than  a hair  and 
sharper  than  a sword,  as  the  state  of  the  bridge  in  the  next 
world  is  described.  Whoever  is  upright  on  the  path  in  this 
world  will  be  upright  on  it  in  the  next  world  too.  Indeed  he 
will  be  upright  in  the  next  world  since  one  dies  according  as 
he  lived,  and  is  raised  according  as  he  dies.  That  is  why  in 

every  -,03? die  of  the  worship  (rak^ah)  one  must  repeat  surat  al- 

# 

Patihah  [Surah  l]  t which  includes  God’s  words,  "Guide  us  in 


(9)  Here  this  quotation  from  the  Qur*an  refers  to  the  fire 
of  hell  and  is  mentioned  as  the  classical  instance  of  a dif#' 
ficult  situation.  Cfv Ro dwell,  The  Koran  (London,  I92I) , p.122, 
n.4'« 

(10)  19:71/72.  See  page  183  > and  h-7 . beiov. 

(11)  According  to  the  Concordance.  XVII,  p.  224,  the  tradi- 
tion should  read , "Hud  arid  w£qi*ah,-have  made  me  old",  basing 
it  on  surah  56  fwaqi dah) s 6^ which  reads,  "and  fthe  mountains] 
become’ scattered  dust*’ . 

(12)  11:  Il2[a3/114[a]. 
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the  straight  path”;  for  that  i*s  the  most  precious  of  all 

things  and  the  hardest  for  a seeker*  If  that  were  imposed  as 

duty  in  one  moral  quality  only,  our  difficulty  in  it  would  he 

great*  How  much  greater  is  that  difficulty  since  that  is 

imposed  on  us  in  all  moral  qualities,  which  are  innumerable, 

as  will  follow*  There  is  no  escape  whatever  from  these 

dangers  except  by  success  and  mercy  from  God*  That  is  why 

the  Apostle  said,  "All  men  will  surely  perish  except  those 

with  knowledge;  all  those  with  knowledge  will  perish  except 

those  who  act;  and  all  those  who  act  will  perish  except  those 

who  are  sincerely  devoted,  and  even  those  who  are  sincerely 

(H) 

devoted  are  in  great  danger".  We  ask  God  Who  is  great  to 
aid  us  with  success  from  Him  that  we  may  pass  over  the  dangers 
in  this  world  without  being  deceived  by  the  things  that  cause 
self-deception.  So  much  for  this* 

Next,  the  virtues  that  are  classed  under  courage  are 
generosity,  courageous  aid,  magnanimity,  fortitude,  forebear- 
ance,  endurance,  nobility,  gallantry  and  dignity. 

Under  the  vice  of  recklessness  come  haughtiness, 

14)  boldness,  unseemly  behavior,  quickness  of  anger,  pride  and 
conceit* 


(13 

(34 

and  CI: 


) 1:  6/5. 

) ^Tradition 
raql. 


- not  found  in  the  Concordance,  the  Handbook 
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Under  the  vice  of  cowardice  come  meanness,  shrinking 
with  fear,  meanness  of  spirit,  dismay,  feeling  of  defeat, 

(15) 

baseness  and  shamefulness. 

(C).  Sobriety  ( *lff ah)  is  the  virtue  of  the  faculty 
of  physical  desires,  which  is  its  submission  easily  and 
smoothly  to  the  rational  faculty,  so  that  its  restraint  and 
activity  may  be  according  as  the  direction  of  this  faculty. 

Two  vices  bound  it  : ru  Greed  ( sharah) , and  C2)  extinction 
of  the  physical  desires  (khumud  al-shahwah) » (lj„  Greed  is 
extreme  desire  for  excessive  pleasure,  of  which  the  rational 
faculty  disapproves  and  which  it  prohibits.  [23  Extinction  is 
the  deficiency  of  the  physical  desires  to  seek  what  intelli- 
gence requires  [one)  to  obtain.  Both  are  blameworthy  just  as 
sobriety,  which  is  the  mean,  is  praiseworthy.  A man  should 
watch  over  his  physical  desires,  for  they  often  tend  to  excess, 
especially  in  the  case  of  sex  and  appetite,  in  the  case  of 
wealth  and  power  and  love  of  praise,  excess  in  which  things 
is  imperfection;  for  perfection  is  only  in  moderation,  whose 
touchstone  is  reason  and  law.  This  means  that  one  should 

t 

know  the  purpose  intended  in  the  creation  of  physical  desire 


(15)  The  term  takhasus  actually  means  talcing,  or  treating 
a thing  in  turn  ,""57177  iakhassu1  l-shay*  a baynahum  (Muhl^  al- 
Muhlt . Vol.  I,  p.,539).  It  is  wrongly  used  here  for  khissah 
or’khusasah  (=  "vile" , "baseness” ignobility” , "meanness" , 
"contemptibility" . ) - Ibn  Manzur,  A.E. , Lisan  al- cArab (Egypt , 
1300-1308  A.H.)  VII,  p.  365r  (hereafter  referred  to  as  lisan 
al-KArab);  Al-Zabidi,  S.M. , T5.1 cArus (Egypt , 1306  A.H.), 
IV$p.  13 7f (hereafter  referred  ro  as  TS.i . ) ; lane,  II,  p.736. 
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and  power  of  anger;  to  know  for  example  that  the  desire  for 
food  is  created  only  to  induce  one  to  take  nourishment  to 
replace  the  components  of  the  body  which  are  dissipated 
through  natural  heat,  so  that  the  body  may  continue  to  live 
and  the  physical  senses  may  remain  sound,  and  that  by  means 
of  the  body  one  .can  obtain  spiritual  knowledge,  and  apprehend 
the  realities  of  things,  and  become  like  those  of  the  exalted 
rank  in  relation  to  it  [the  body],  who  are  the  angels0  By 
means  of  it  [sobriety]  it  [the  soul]  attains  its  perfection 
95)  and  bliss.  If  any  one  knows  this,  his  purpose  in  [taking] 

food  will  be  to  be  strong  for  worship,  rather  than  to  derive 
pleasure  from  it.  So  he  will  be  content  and  will  be  moderate  7 1 

in  eating,  without  doubt,  and  so  his  greed  for  it  will  not 
be  .great. 

He  will  also  know  that  sexual  desire  is  created  in 
him  to  urge  him  to  the  sexual  act,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  7?^ 

survival  of  the  human  species.  So  he  will  seek  marriage  for 
the  sake  of  children  and  for  the  protection  of  character,  not 
for  amusement  and  enjoyment.  And  if  he  enjoys  it  and  amuses 
himself  with  it,  it  will  be  as  a means  to  companionableness 

and  inclination  towards  fine  friendship,  which  leads  to  the 

. \ 

continuance  of  marriage.  Thus  he  will  limit  his  marriages  to 
the  number  whose  duties,  he  will  not  be  incapable  of  fulfill- 
ing. Whoever  knows  that  will  find  limitation  easy.  Then  he 
will  not  compare  himself  with  the  law-giver  (Muhammad),  for 
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his  numerous  marriages  did  not  keep  him  too  preoccupied  for 
devotional  remembrance  of  God,  It  did  not  force  him  to  seek 
after  the  world  for  the  sake  of  marriage.  Whoever  thinks 
that  what  did  not  hurt  the  law-giver  will  not  hurt  him  re- 
sembles him  who  thinks  that  the  impurities  that  do  not  affect 
the  deep  sea  will  not  affect  a.  little  jug  that  has  been  filled 
from  the  sea.  Yet  how  many  a fool  deems  himself  shrewd  and 

j 

compares  himself  with  him  f Muhammad] , comparing  angels  with 
blacksmiths;  and  so  he  perishes  without  knowing  why.  We  seek 
refuge  with  God  from  blindness  of  insight.  All  this  belongs 
to  the  field  of  sobriety,  Things  classed  under  the  virtues 
and  vices  of  sobriety  are  as  follows: 

Virtues  : These  include  modesty,  forgiveness, 
fortitude,  generosity,  excellence  of  judgment,  good  spirit, 
gentleness,  orderliness,  contentment,  poise,  scrupulousness, 
cheerfulness,  helpfulness  and  excellence  of  appearance,  I 
mean  the.  adornment  which  is  obligatory  without  any  foppishness 
in  it. 

(96)  f2l,  ViceB,  which  are  greed  and  the  exhaustion  of 

the  physical  desires  : These  include  bare-facedness , malice, 
wastefulness,  stinginess,  hypocrisy,  dishonor,  niggardliness, 
revelry,  worthlessness,  aloofness,  stubbornness,  flattery, 
envy  and  rejoicing  at  otherd1  misfortunes. 
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(D).  Justice  ( cadalah)  is  the  state  of  the  three 
faculties  in  their  proper  arrangement  according  to  the  order 
necessayy  for  their  superiority  along  with  their  subordina- 
tion. So  it  (justice)  is  not  a particulat  one  of  the  virtues 

(16) 

but  is  a term  for  the  totality  of  the  virtues;  for  whenever 
there  is  praiseworthy  order  between  a king  and  his  army  and 
subjects  in  that  the  king  is  wise  and  dominant , his  army 
strong  and  obedient,  and  his  subjects  weak  and  submissive,  it 
is  said,  "There  is  justice  in  the  land”*  Yet  justice  will 
never  be  established  if  some,  but  not  all  of  them,  possess 
these  attributes.  Similarly  the  just  state  in  the  realm  of 
the  body  is  found  fin  a balance]  between  these  attributes. 
Justice  in  the  moral  qualities  of  the  soul  is  undoubtedly 
followed  by  justice  in  practical  dealing  and  in  government, 
which  justice  is  a derivative  of  it'  fthe  first].  Justice  means 
approved  order  either  in  character  or  in  right  dealings,  or 
in  the  particulars  of  that  by  which  a community  exists.  Jus- 
tice in  dealings  is  the  golden  mean  between  the  two  vices  of 

• , _ (17) 

cheating  others  (ghabn)  and  defrauding  oneself  frtaghabun) , 


(16£  Mahma  (=no  matter  how)  has  been  used  instead  of 
kullama  (=•* whenever" , etc.)  - Muhit  al-Muhit » Vol.  II,  p. 
1834 1 2016;  cf^Redhouse,  1364 > Wortabet,  W.T. , and  Porter, 
H. , Arabic -English  Dictionary.  (Beirut,  I9I3) , p.  597t662 
(hereafter  referred  to  as  Wortabet). 

(17)  Taghabun  means  "mutual  injustice  or  fraud".  The 
author  has  used  it  in  the  sense  of  inghiban,  or  ghabn  al- 
nafs  (=  defrauding,  or  doing  injustice  to  oneself).  Mufrf^ 
aT^Muhit , vol.  11,  pa  I5I5;'  lane,  VI, p.  2227  • See  aIw  64 
^ayd.a»vT/  An  2T;  p.3$\. 
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which  justice  is  for  one  to  take  what  he  should  take  and  to 
give  what  he  should  give.  Cheating  (ghabnj  means  to  take  what 
does  not  belong  to  him,  while  defrauding  oneself  (taghabun)  in 
businesse  is  to  give  away  what  does  not  bring  back  praise  or  re- 
ward in'  return.  Justice  in  government  is  to  arrange  the  parts  of 
the  city  in  a way  that  is  similar  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
particular  parts  of  the  self,  so  that  the  city  - in  its  com- 
position, in  the  mutual  relations  among  its  parts  and  in  the 
cooperation  of  its  basic 'elements  about  the  objective  desired 
frop  their  union  - may  be  like  one  individual.  Thus  every 
thing  is  put  in  its  place,  its  inhabitants  may  be  divided 
into  those  to  be  served  and  not  to  serve,  those  that  serve 
and  not  to  be  served,  and  a class  that  serve  from  one  aspect 
and  from  another  aspect  are  themselves  served.  This  is  similar 
to  the  faculties  of  the  soulj  for  some  are  served  without  serv- 
ing, such  as  the  acquired  intelligence ( caql  mustafad).  some 
serve  but  are  not  served,  such  as  the  faculty  that  repels 
excess,  while  still  others  both  serve  and  are  served,  such  as 
the  internal  faculties.  Justice  is  not  bounded  by  two  vices 
bjit  by  the  vice  of  injustice,  which  is  its  opposite,  since 
there  is  no  middle  [state]  between  order  and  disorder.  It  is 
by  order  such  and  justice  such  as  this  that  heavens  and  earth 
subsist,  so  that  the  whole  cosmos  is  like  one  individual 
whose  faculties  and  parts  cooperate,  and  in  whom  precedence 
and  succession  are  in  order,  by  putting  first  what  rightly 
precedes  and  putting  last  what  rightly  comes  after.  Hay  His 
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greatness  be  exalted  and  His  power  magnified. 

Ihe  explanation  of  that  order  of  absolute  spiritual 

and  absolute  corporeal,  of  what  is  between  the  spiritual  and 

the  corporeal*  and  the  division  of  the  world  into  what 

affects  but  is  not  affected,  such  as  the  Intelligence*, what 

is  affected  but  does  not  affect,  such  as  Bodies,  and  what  is 

both  affected  and  affecting,  such  as  Souls,  which  receive 

from  the  Intelligences  and  pass  [what  they  receive}  to  the 

heavens  • all  that  is  done  by  means  of  the  decree  of  the 

Omnipotent  and  Omniscient  One,  may  His  glory  be  exalted.  His 

(18) 

Reality  magnified,  and  His  authority  held  complete*  So, 
justice  includes  all  virtues,  while  injustice  includes  all 
vices*  God  is  the  One  Who  gives  successful  aid  in  reaching 
the  straight  path,  which  is  the  mean  between  the  two  extremities 
of  excess  and  deficiency,  so  that  when  all  that  comes  to  pass 
he  [ran}  obtains  perfection  that  brings  him  near  to  God  in 
rank  in  accordance  with  the  nearness  of  angels,  that  are 
allowed  to  approach  God.  To  God  belong  the  greatest  splendor 
and  the  most  complete  perfection*  Every  existent  object 
yearns  for  the  perfection  that  is  possible  for  it,  for  that  is 
its  desired  goal.  If  it  obtains  it  [perfection],  it  joins 
the  dominion  of  the  world  which  is  above  it;  but  if  it  is 

(18)  Burhan  - "Proof",  "evidence",  or  "cause".  Cf*Mawson, 
C.O.S.  and  Whiting,  K.A* , Rogers  Pocket  Thesaurus  (New  Vork, 
194*8)  | 4*62,  4*67*4*78  (hereafter  referred  to  as  "Roget"). 
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deprived  of  it,  then  it  is  cast  down  to  the  perigee  that  is 
below  it.  So,  man  is  between  ^"two  thingsj  * either  to  obtain 
perfection,  and  so  join  the  dominion  of  the  angels  in  near- 
ness to  God,  which  is  his  bliss j or  to  turn  to  the  vices  of 
the  faculties  of  physical  desires  and  irascibility,  that  are 
common  to  him  and  beasts,  and  then  descend  to  the  rank  of 
beasts  and  perish  forever,  which  is  his  misery.  May  God  be 
our  refuge  from  it  by  His  grace. 


C CHAPTER  XIV  2 

. EXPOSITION  OP  AN  ANALOGY  OP  THE 
RE1ATIOHSHIP  OP  THE  HEART  TO 
KNOWLEDGE 

You  should  know  that  the  heart,  which  is  (^mother} 
term  for  the  spirit  that  orders  all  the  organs  £of  the  bodyj 
and  is  served  by  all  its  faculties  and  members,  in  relation 
to  the  realities  of  objects  of  knowledge ? corresponds  to  a 
mirror  in  relation  to  the  forms  of  colored  objects#  Just  as 
a colored  object  has  a form  with  an  image,  for  that  form  that 
is  reflected  on  the  mirror  and  produced  in  it,  in  the  same  way 
every  object  of  knowledge  has  a reality,  which  is  its  form 
that  is  reflected  on  the  mirror,  I mean  the  mirror  of  the 
heart,  and  becomes  clear  in  it.  Purther,  just  as  the  mirror 
is  one  thing,  the  form  of  the  individuals  another  thing  and 

j(99)  the  occurrence  of  its  image  in  the  mirror  is  another  thing,  so 

I 

| that  they  are  three  things,  and  have  need  of  a fourth  thing, 

| 

namely  light  by  means  of  which  the  form  is  revealed  and 
appears  on  the  mirror,  likewise  here  are  four  things  : the 

! 

| heart,  the  realities  of  things,  the  occurrence  and  presence 
of  the  impression  of  the  realities  on  the  heart,  and  a light 
by  means  of  which  the  realities  are  revealed  in  the  heart, 
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which  light  in  the  divine  law  is  a term  fur  Gabriel,  peace  be 
upon  him*  In  the  terminology  of  philosophers  it  is  a term  for 
the  Intelligence,  by  means  of  which  knowledge  comes  upon  the 
human  spirits.  So,  the  knower  is  a term  for  the  heart  in 
which  the  mental  image  of  the  realities  of  things  inheres. 
Knowledge  is  a term  for  the  occurrence  of  this  image  in  the 
mirror.  The  fire  and  the  rays  of  light  are  a term  for  the 
angel  whose  duty  it  is  to  pour  out  knowledge  upon  human 
hearts. 


For  five  reasons  the  forms  are  not  revealed  in  the 
mirror  s (1)  because  of  the  lack  of  form,  such  as  the  sub.-  ■ 
stance  of  iron  before  it  is  twisted,  put  into  shape  and 
polished,  (2)  because  of  impurity,  rust  and  murkiness,  even 
if  the  shape  is  complete,.  (3)  because  [the  mirror]  is  turned 
aside  to  some  other  direction  than  that  of  the  form  [desired] , 
as  when  the  form  is  behind  the  mirror,  (4)  because  some  screen 
is  placed  between  the  mirror  and  the  forms,  and  (5)  ignorance 
of  the  direction  in  which  the  desired  form  is  to  be  [found] , 
on  account  of  which  ignorance  it  is  impossible  to  turn  the 
mirror  in  the  direction  of  the  form  and  make  it  face  towards 
it.  Similarly,  the  heart  is  a mirror  capable  of  having  the 
reality  of  all  things  manif ested  in  it.  The  hearts  are  empty 
of  it  [the  reality  of  thingsj  only  on  account  of  these  five 


reasons  s 
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(1)  A deficiency  in  itself  fi.e.,  the  heart},  such  as 
[(100)  the  heart  of  a boy,  for  the  realities  of  the  objects  of  know- 
ledge are  not  manifested  in  it  because  of  its  deficiency,  or 
such  as  a human  spirit  that  is  deficient  in  its  original 
constitution,  for,  although  the  souls  are  of  one  species, 
yet  in  this  species  there  are  great  differences  and  wide 
range. 


(2)  Because  of  the  murkiness  of  disobedience  and  evil 
which  accumulated  on  the  surface  of  the  heart  on  account  of 
the  many  physical  desires;  for  that  prevents  the  heart  from 
being  clear  and  b±ight,  and  consequently  prevents  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  truth  in  it,  just  as  the  sun  that  is  in  part 
eclipsed  loses  its  light  and  brilliance  in  proportion  to  its 
darkness.  To  this  Muhammad  referred  when  he  said,  "Whoever 
draws  near  to  sin^has  his  intelligence  go  away  from  him, 
never  to  return",  that  is,  a murkiness  has  occurred  in  his 
heart,  whose  effect  will  never  cease.  Since  his  aim  is  to 
follow  it  up  with  a good  deed  which  would  wipe  it  out,  if  he 
performed  that  good  deed,  and  the  bad  deed  had  not  preceded 
it,  the  light  of  the  heart  would  increase  no  doubt.  But  as 
the  bad  deed  did  precede,  the  benefit  of  the  good  deed  dropped 
off.  The  heart,  however,  on  account  of  it,  returned  to  the 

(1)  Tradition  - not  mentioned  in  the  Concordance , nor  in 
the  Handbook;  nor  is  it  found  in  Ithaf at 7 ^Irjtqf  says » "I 
have  not  found  any  basis  for'it".(laP  ^ara  lahu  asl511^  -Ibid 
p.  11,  where  qarafa  (=to  commit)  is  substituted  for qagaba 
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state  In  which  it  was  before  the  bad  deed  took  place,  and  so 

did  not  improve  by  it  [the  good  deed].  To  undertake  to  obey 

God  and  to  turn  away  from  the  demands  of  physical  desires, 

that  is  what  renders  the  heart  bright  and  clear.  That  is 

why  God  said,  "Those  who  have  struggled  for  Cur  sake,  We 

(2) 

shall  surely  guide  in  Our  paths".  Muhammad  said,  "If  anyone 

# 

acts  according  to  what  he  knows,  God  wi!12  surely  make  him 

(3) 

inherit  the  knowledge  of  what  he  does  not  know". 

(3)  Its  turning  aside  from  the  direction  of  the 
truth  which  is  desired,  for  even  though  the  heart  of  him  who 
is  obedient  and  good  is  clear,  yet  the  real  truth  is  not  ma- 
nifested in  it  because  he  does  not  seek  the  divine  truth,  and 

(101)  does  not  cause  his  "mirror"  to  face  in  the  desired  direction, 

j 

It  may  rather  be  that  he  is  occupying  his  attention  with 
details  of  bodily  act  of  obedience,  or  with  securing  the 
means  of  living  and  so  does  not  spend  his  thought  in  medita- 
tion upon  the  Divine  Presence  and  hidden  truths.  Nothing  is 
disclosed  to  him  except  details  of  defective  religious  works 
that  he  is  thinking  of, or,,  hidden  defects  of  the  soul,  if  they 
are  what  he  is  thinking  of,' or  matters  of  living,  if  they  are 

(=to  draw  near  to). . 

(2)  29:69[a}. 

(3)  Tradition  - notjfound  in  the  Concordance  t nor  in  the 
Handbook,  nor  in  Itbafat.  According  to  *Iraqf,  it  is  quoted 
by  Abu  NacTm  from  Anas  - Ibid,  p.  12,20. 
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what  he  is  thinking  of.  If  the  limitation  of  attention  to 

obedience  and  its  details  is  a hindrance  to  the  revelation  of 

real  truth,  what  of  devoting  attention  to  the  worldly  lusts 

and  pleasures,  and  their  attendant  vanities  ? How  would  not 

, (4) 

all  this  prevent  revelation  (kashf ) of  the  unseen  ? 

, , „ (4) 

(4;.  The  veil  (hi jab)  : An  obedient  person,  who 
has  defeated  his  physical  desires,  and  has  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  reflection  upon  some  truth  may  not  have  truth 
revealed  to  him,  because  it  is  veiled  (mah.jub ) from  him  by 

o 

some  previous  belief  contrary  to  the  truth,  which  belief  he 
has  maintained  since  childhood  by  way  of  blind  acceptance  of 
authority;  for  acceptance  of  a belief  on  account  of  good 
opinion  stands  between  him  and  the  real  truth,  and  prevents 
the  revelation  to  his  heart  of  anything  contrary  to  what  he 
has  accepted  from  external  authority. 

This  also  is  a great  veil,  by  means  of  which  are 
veiled  most  theologians,  those  firmly  attached  to  some 
doctrines,  and  even  most  righteous  people  who  think  about  the 
kingdom  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  because  they  are  veiled 
by  traditional  beliefs  which  have  hardened  in  them,  and 
firmly  established  in  their  hearts,  and  have  become  a veil 

(4)  According  to  Sufis  kashf  signifies  revelation  [of  the 
truth  of  G-od  to  manj.  Its  opposite  is  hi.iab  (=veil,  curtain) 
which  signifies  the  impressions  made  by  the  visible  world 
phenomena  on  the  heart,  thus  preventing  it  from  admitting  the 
revelation  of  truth, etc.  (kashf )-cf.  Redhouse,  p. 764, 1552; for 
more  details  see  E.Islam,7ol.II ,p.300,787f . 
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(hi jab)  between  them  and  the  apprehension  of  truths* 

(102)  (5)*  Ignorance  of  the  direction  in  which  it  is 

possible  to  come  upon  the  ^knowledge”]  sought,  for  the 
seeker  after  knowledge  cannot  possibly  obtain  knowledge  by 
means  of  what  is  unknown,  but  rather  by  recalling  the 
knowledge  that  accords  with  that  yhloh  he  is  seeking.  So 
when  he  recalls  it  and  arranges  it  within  himself  in  a 
special  way  knovm  by  the  learned,  he  produces  what  he  is 
in  quest  of  by  the  method  of  logical  inference  (i^tibar) 
and  obtaining  what  is  unknown  from  what  was  previously 
known.  This  is  the  procedure  of  logic  (qanun  mantiqi). 

Logic  (mantiq)  is  a system  of  laws,  the  observance 
of  which  preserves  one  from  going  astray  in  his  thinking. 

So  when  he  lets  these  laws  and  the  method  of  syllogistic 
thinking  (tafakkur)  rule,  then  he  comes  upon  the  direction 
where  the  thing' sought  is,  and  consequently  the  truth  of 
the  thing  sought  becomes  evident  to  his  heart.  For  the 
knowledge  sought  is  not  something  innate  which  has  no  need 
for  painful  seeking  for  evidence  (istidlal) , speculation 
(nazar) , and  logical  inference  (i*tibar) . On  the  contrary, 
it  is  not  captured  except  by  the  net . of  existing  know- 
ledge. So  all  speculative  knowledge  is  obtainable  only 
from  two  previous  propositions  of  knowledge  $hich  are 
coordinate  and  are  paired  in  a special  manner  and  according 
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to  a certain  one  of  the  syllogistic  figures,  categorical 
(hamll)  or  conditional  (shartl),  conjunctive  or  disjuno- 

A1"'  """  1 " • 

tivo  . From  their  pairing  a third  proposition  of  knowledge 
results,  which,  when  obtained,  is  called  conclusion  (natl- 
jah) , while  before  it  is  obtained  it  is  called  inference 
(matlub).  Ignorance  of  those  things,  i.e. , those  premisses, 
the  method  of  pairing  [of  the  terms},  and  the  syllogistic 
arrangement  that  leads  to  the  inference,  whether  by  con- 
ception (tasawwur811)  or  belief  (tasdlq811) , prevents  know- 
ledge. 


This  is  also  similar  to  the  case  of  a mirror, 
where  if  you  do  not  face  it  towards  the  form,  the  form  does 
not  fall  upon  it.  The  same  would  happen  if  there  were  any 

deviation  from  the  direction  of  the  forms.  In  the  pursuit  (Ar-*-.  /•  ? 

' - ^ -j.  ) 

of  knowledge  strange  ways  are  to  be  followed,  for  these  are 
hidden  distortions  and  perversions  which  are  more  strange 
than  what  we  have  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  mirror. 

Bare  upon  the  surface  of  the  earfth  are  those  who  find  the 
right  course  fctf  pursue  in  dealing  with  those  distortions. 

These  are  the  causes  that  prevent  hearts  from 
acquiring  knowledge  of  the  realities  of  things.  Other- 
wise, every  heart  is  by  natural  constitution  good  for  the 
knowledge  of  the  reality  [of  things},  even  though  there 
are  great  differences  among  them  [the  hearts},  because  it 
is  a noble  divine  matter  that,  as  we  have  mentioned , differs 
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from  the  rest  of  the  substances  of  the  world  in  this  special 

property  and  nobility  fi.e.,  the  knowledge  of  the  reality 

of  things}.  To  it  God  referred  in  saying,  "We  have  surely 

offered  [the  obligation  ofj  trust  to  the  heavens,  the  earth 

V (5) 

and  the  mountains,  and  they  refused  to  take  it  upon  them- 

(6) 

selves  and  were  afraid  of  it,  but  man  took  it  upon  himself", 
indicating  that  he  [aan]  has  a special  property,  by  means 
of  which  he  is  distinguished  from  the  heavens,  the  earth  and 
the  mountains;  and  by  means  of  it  he  became  capable  of  taking 
the  trust  of  God  upon  himse.  tf . That  trust  is  knowledge  and 
the  doctrine  of  unity  (tawhid)  . The  heart  of  every  human 
being  is  originally  capable  of  taking  the  trust  upon  itself 
and  able  to  bear  it.  But  the  causes  we  have  mentioned 
hinder  it  from  taking  upon  itself  its  obligations  and 
attaining  to  its  realization.  That  is  why  Muhammad  said, 
"Every  child  is  born  in  accordance  v/ith  natural  disposition 

, (7) 

(fitrah) , but  his  parents  make  him  Jewish,  Christian  or 


(5)  For  al-Ghazali  the  word  of  importance  in  this  verse 
is  framala  (pr.  jyafrmilu,  here  yafrmilna) , which  means  both 
"to  bear** , "to  undertake"  and  the  like,  or  "to  betray", 

"to  be  unfaithful  to",  and  the  like.  Commentators  on,  and 
translators  of  the  QurJan  are  divided  as  to  the  sense  in 
which  the  word  is  used  here.  Lane  gives  both  views,  basing 
each  one  of  them  on  BaydawiCq.v. ) (in  both  cases),  and  on_ 
other  authorities  «*  Lane  I,  p.  102,!  II , p.  647.  Al-Ghazall 
gives  the  word  the  first  meaning,  "to  bear",  "to  undertake". 

(6)  33  : 72.. 

(7)  Eor  a full  significance  of  fitrah  see  p.  60,  n.4 

above.  ' • 
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Magian".  He  also  said,  "If  satans  did  not  hover  about  the 

(9)  (10) 

hearts  of  men,  they  would  see  the  kingdom  of  heavens , 

referring  to  some  of  these  causes  which  are  a Veil  between 

the  heart  and  the  spiritual  world. 


In  the  traditions  (khabar)  God  said,  "My  earih 

and  my  heaven  have  not  contained  me,  but  the  gentle  and 

(11) 

meek  heart  of  my  believing  servant  had  contained  me".  It 
is  also  said  in  the  traditions,  "Who  is  the  best  of  men  ? 

He  answered,  'Every  believer  whose  heart  is  warm'.  Then  he 

1 

was  asked,  'But  what  isffche  'meaning  of]  "whose  heart  is 

warm?1  He  replied,  *He  is  the  God  ~ fearing  and  pure  man 

in  whom  there  is  no  guile,  nor  wickedness,  nor  malice,  nor  , 

(12) 

envy".  That  is  why  tUmar^may  God  be  pleased  with  him, 
said,  "My  heart  saw  my  lord",  when  the  veil  had  been  re- 

(8)  Tradition  - According  to  *Iraqi,  it  is  taken  from  Abu 
Hurayrah  - Ibid,  p.  13#64£.  Also  Bukhari, vol. Il,p.  470:  vol. 
■VTI,p*  288,  vol.  IX,  p.  348;  TirmidhI,  p.  260  (Qadar  5); 
Muslim,  TOI,  p*  52* 


(9)  lit.  "Children  of  *Idam«c 

£10)  Tradition  - According  to  *lraoi,  it  is  taken  from 
Abu  Hurayrah  by  Ahmad  - Ibid,  Po  8,13?  Ibh. . Hanbal,  vol.  II, 
P.  353,363  (but  hdre  thejferm  "eyes"  (a*yun),  is  used 
instead  of  "hearts"  ( qulub ) ) . 

(11)  Tradition^-  not  found  in  the  Handbook  nor  in  the 
Concordance.  cIraqI  says,  "I  have  no¥  found  any  basis  for 
it"  - Ibid,  p.  13 • 

(12)  Tradition  - not  found  in  the  Handbook  nor  in  the 
Concordance.  In  the-  latter  the  author  refers  'shill*  and 
'ha sad1  to  Ibn  Majah's  * Zuhd  24.  but  nothing  could  be 
fdund  there,  not  even  tnese  two  words. 

‘•Iraqi,  on  the  other  hand,  refers  this  tradition  to  cAbd- 
Allah  ibn  cUmar  with  a true  chain  of  authority  (isnad). 

(13)  Tradition  «•  not  found  in  the  Concordance  nor  in  the 
Handbook,  nor  in  Ithafat. 
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moved  ffrom  his  heart}  by  piety*  if  anyone  has  the  veil 
between  himself  and  his  heart  removed,  then  the  form  of  the 
earthly  and  spiritual  worlds  become  clear  in  his  heart; 
and  so  he  sees  Paradise,  which  is  as  wide  as  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  ibut)  rather  wider  than  the  heavens  and  the 
earth.  How,  even  though  Paradise  is  wide  in  boundaries, 
and  has  distant  borders,  it  is  limited,  while  the  spiritual 
world,  which  is  the  knowledge  of  truth  and  secrets  beyond 
the  vision  which  is  the  special  property  of  apprehension 
of  sight,  has  no  limit. 

True,  what  appears  to  the  heart  of  it  Cthe 
spiritual  world]  also  is  a limited  thing,  but  in  its&lf, 
in  relation  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  it  is  without  limit. 
The  whole  earthly  and  spiritual  world  taken  together  is 
called  the  Divine  Presence  (Hadrah  JBabubiyyah) , for  the 

TP"  V 

[Divine}  Presence  encompasses  all  existing  things,  since 

there  is  nothing  in  existence  except  God,  His  works,  His 

Kingdom,  and  His  servants  among  His  works.  So  all  of  that 

which  is  manifested  to  the  heart  is,  according  to  some 

people,  Paradise  itself,  while  according  to  the  people  of 

(34) 

God  (Ahl  al-ffaqq)  it  is  the  cause  of  Paradise  being 
deserved.  The  extent  of  one’s  part  in  Paradise  is  propor- 


(14)  Also  called  "People  of  the  Truth".-  E.  Islam,  Vol.  I, 
P.  184. 


tionate  to  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  measure  of 
the  manifestation  to  him  of  God  and  His  attributes  and 
works*  What  is  sought  by  acts  of  obedience  and  the  actions 
of  all  the  organs  is  only  the  clearing,  purifying  and 
brightening  of  the  heart.  What  is  sought  by  its  purifica- 
tion is  the  securing  of  the  light  of  knowledge  in  it. 

That  is  what  God  meant; when  He  said,  ”If  God  wishes  to 

guide  any  one  He  opens  his  heart  for  £the  acceptance ' of J 

(15) 

Islam.”,  and  when  He  said,  " [Do  you  ask  about  J him  whose 

' heart  God  has  opened  for  [the  acceptance  of]  Islam  ? He 

(16) 

has  light  from  his  lord”. 

Thia  has  degrees  in  which  the  learned  and  philo- 
sophers differ,  for  each  one  has  an  amount  that  is  known, 
the  utmost  of  which  is  the  degree  of  the  prophets,  in 
whose  hearts  the  lights  df  truths'. shine,  and  to  whom- the 
secrets  of  the  earthly  and  spiritual  worlds  are  revealed 
on  the  plates  of  their  spirits  in  most  complete  and  evident 
clarity.  May  God  help  us  succeed  in  following  them  in  all 
their  works,  states  and  character. 


C CHAPTER  XT  } 

EXPOSITION  OP  ANALOGIES  OP  £ THE  REIAIIONSHIE 
OP)  THE  HEART  TO  ITS  FORCES 

There  are  three  illustrations  : •• 

(1)  The  soul  of  man  in  its  body  is  like  a ruler 
in  his  city  and  kingdom.  The  body  is  the  kingdom  of  the 
soul,  its  world,  its  seat  and  city.  Its  faculties  and 
organs  are  like  craftsmen  and  laborers.  The  reflective 
mental  faculty  is  to  it  as  a sincere  counselor  and  wise 
vizier.  The  physical  desires  are  to  it  as  a bad  servant 
who  brings  food  and  provisions  to  the  city,  irascibility 
and  aeal  [for  the  right}  are  to  it  as  the  chief  of  police. 
The  servant  who  brings  the  provisions  is  a cunning  liar, 
and  a wicked  deceiver.  He  appears  in  the  form  of  an  ad- 
visor, while  behind  his  advice  are  dreadful  evil  and 
deadly  poison.  His  habit  and  custom  are  to  quarrel  with 
the  sincere  vizier  in  every  plan  he  makes  so  that  he  may 
have  no  respite  for  an  hour  from  his  quarreling  and  op- 
position in  his  advice. 

106)  A ruler  in  his  kingdom  seeks  the  advice  of  his 

vizier  about  his  plans;  he  -turns  from  the  advice  of  his 
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wicked  servant,  indeed;  inferring  from  his  comments  that 
what  is  rig^it  Is  contrary  to  his  advice;  and  he  instructs 
his  chief  of  police,  subordinates  him  to  his  vizier  and 
makes  him  obedient  to  him,  empowered  with  his  authority 
over  this  wicked  servant  and  his  followers  and  supporters  , 
ss  that  the  servant  becomes  governed  not  governing,  commanded 
and  managed  not  commanding  and. managing.  Then  order  rules 
his  land,  and  justice  is  established  on  account  of  it. 

Similarly  the  soul  seeks  the  assistance  of  the 

intelligence,  disciplines  the  irascible  faculty  and  gives 

it  authority  over  the  physical  desires,  and  seeks  the 

assistance  of  one  of  them  against  the  other  sometimes  by 

diminishing  the  pride  and  excess  of  irascibility  by  making 

the  physical  desires  charm  and  gradually  overcome  it,  and 

sometimes  by  subduing  the  physical  desires  and  conquering 

them  by  giving  authority  over  them  to  the  irascible  faculty, 

and  by  disapproving  its  demands.  Thus  its  faculties  will 

become  moderate,  and  its  character  excellent.  Whoever  turns 

from  this  path  is  like  one  about  whom  God  said,  "Have  you 

considered  him  whc  takes  his  passion  for  his  god  and  whom 

(1) 

God  leads  astray  for  all  fhisj  knowledge  ?"  God  also  said, 

&Ee  followed  his  passion;  he  is  like  a dog  which  lolls  out 


(1)  45  * 23£aJ/22Ca3. 
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its  tongue  panting,  whether  you  attach  it  or  leave  it 
alone, ^ We  have  mentioned  how  to  discipline  these  forces 
in  the  preceding  chapter, 

(2)*  The  second  illustration  is  that  the  body  is 

like  a city.  Intelligence , I mean  the  apprehending  fac'1^;, 

is  like  a king  that  administers  it.  Its  apprehending 

faculties,  both  external  senses  and  internal  faculties, are 

like  his  forces.  Its  assistants  and  members  are  like  sub- 

(3) 

jects.  "The  soul  that  is  prone  to  evil",  which  is  the  phy- 
sical desires  and  irascibility,  are  like  an  enemy  that  op- 
to|)  poses  with  him  in  his  kingdom  and  endeavors  to  destroy  his 

subjects.  So  the  body  has  become  like  an  outpost  and  a fron- 
tier pass  with  its  soul  residing  in  it  as  a frontier  devotee 


,2)  7 : 176P>1/175[1>3. 

,3)  12:530>J/57fl>J. 

) Ribat  s "A  fortified  Muhammadan  monastery"  as  a 
fortress  at  an  exposed  point  on  the  Muhammadan  frontier, 
"Originally  the  place  where  the  mounts  are  assembled  and 
hobhUed  to  be  kept  in  readiness  for  an  expedition",  the  term 
was  later  applied  to  a Muslim  establishment  at  once  religious 
and  military  connected  with  Islamic  warfare  (jihad) , Still 
later  it  came  to  mean  a monastery  for  only  religious  pur- 
poses, especially  of  the  sufi  type.  Hence  the  MurSbitun  (= 
warrior  devotees  inhabiting  a ribat) ,wno  were  volunteers 
for  Islamic  v/arfare.  Later  the  term  came  to  be  applied  to 
devotees  of  mystical  (sufi) orders  in  north  Africa.  They  are 
not  to  be  confused  with  the  murabitun(Almoravides)  of  the 


Sanhaja  tribe  in  Africa  who  invaded  Maghrib  in  the^eleventh 
•century  and  later  Spain.  - Mar^ais,  Georges,  "Ri b a t " E . I slam , 
vol.  III,  p.  1150-1153.  (For  "Almoravides"  see  Bel*;  A., 
"Almoravides" , E. Islam,  vol.  I,  p.  318-320). 
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(4> 

guard.  If  it  fights  its  enemy  and  routs  and  conquers  xt 

as  he  should,  then,  his  work  will  be  praised  when  he  returns 

to  the  Divine  Presence  as  God  said,  "God  has  given .preference 

in  rank  to  those  who  carry  on  warfare  with  their  goods  and 

„ ,(5) 

person  ofcer  those  who  sit  [at  home]". 


If  it  loses  its  frontier  pass  and  neglects  its 

subjects,  its  work  will  be  blamed,  and  gengeance  will  be 

exacted  when  it  meets  God.  On  the  day  of  resurrection  there 

will  be  said  to  it,  "0  bad  shepherd,  you  have  eaten  the  meat 

and  drunk  the  milk,  yet  you  have  not  sheltered  those  astray, 

nor  have  you  restored  the  broken  : today  I will  take 

vengeance  of  you",  as  has  been  related  in  traditions^  It  ife 

to  this  warfare  that  men  refer  by  saying,  "We  have  returned 

(6) 

from  the  minor  warfare  to  the  major  warfare". 


(3)o  The  third  illustration  : Intelligence  is  like 
a horseman  hunting.  His  physical  desires  are  like  his  horse, 
and  his  irascibility  is  like  his  dog.  When  the  horseman  is 
skilful,  his  horse  broken  in,  and  his  dog  disciplined  and 
trained,  then  he  is  able  to  succeed.  But  when  he  himself 
is  stupid,  the  horse  unmanageable,  and  the  dog  is  one  that 

(5)  4 ! 95DO.  ' 

(6)  Tradition  - Not  found  in  the  Handbook  nor  in  the  Con- 
cordance.  BayhaqI,  quoting  it  from  JSfb ir , has  said,  "There 
is  a weakness  in  the  chain  of  authority",  - fcIraqI,  p.  6. 
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v/ounds,  then  neither  does  his  horse  move  smoothly  under  him, 
nor  does  his  dog  follow  his  directions  obediently*  So  he  is 
fit  to  be  destroyed,  to  say  nothing  about  not  receiving  what 
he  seeks*  The  stupidity  of  the  horseman  only  illustrates 
the  ignorance  of  a man,  his  lack  of  wisdom  and  weakness  of 
insight.  The  unmanageableness  of  the  horse  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  dominance  of  his  physical  desires,  especially 
the  appetite  of  the  belly  and  concupiscence*  The  vicious- 
ness of  the  dog  is  an  illustration  of  the  dominance  of  his 
irascibility,  its  assumption  of  control,  its  excess  and 
depravity. 


4 


r CHAPTER  XVI  1 


(108)  EXPOSITION  OP  f THE  PACTj  THAT  THE  BOUj 

MAY  AND  MAY  NOT  NEED  THE  BODY 

You  should  know  that  the  animal  faculties  may  assist 
the  rational  soul  in  certain  things*  The  physical  sense, for 
example,  may  bring  to  it  particulars  on  account  of  which 
four  things  happen  to  it* 

(1) «  The  soul  derives  simple  uni ver sals  from  partic- 
ulars by  freeing  their  ideas  from  matter  and  the  derivatives 
and  concomitants  of  matter*  It  also  observes  the  qualities 
that  are  common  and  those  that  are  diverse*  It  also  observes 
that  whose  existence  is  essential  and  that  whose  existence 

is  accidental*  Prom  all  that  and  the  use  by  the  soul  of  the 
retentive  imagination  and  estimation  the  principles  of  con- 
ception occur  to  it,  such  as  genus  and  difference,  common 
and  specific  accidents* 

(2) *  The  soul  provides  relationships  between  these 
simple  universals  on  the  model  of  negative  and  positive 
{[propositions!*  So  those  in  which  the  accord  is  essential 
and  clear  in  itself  it  accepts,  while  those  in  which  there 
is  not  such  faccorcjD  it  rejects  until  it  comes  upon  the 
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medium  [to  classify  them]. 

(3) #  The  acquisition  of  categorical  propositions  : 
this  is  finding  by  sense  observation  [jJ  a predicate  necessary 
to  be  declared  for  any  subject,  whether  the  declaration  is 
positive  or  negative,  or  [B:a]  the  consequent  of  a conjunctive 
[hypothetical  sentence],  whether  positive  or  negative,  or  fb) 
the  consequent  of  a disjunctive  [hypothetical  sentence], 
whether  positive  or  negative*  This  is  not  to  be  equally 

true  at  some  times  and  untrue  at  other  times,  but  rather  to 
be  so  always,  so  that  the  so^l  may  be  tranquil  bedause 
established  on  the  fact  BD]  that  it  is  of  the  nature  of  this 
predicate  to  have  this  relationship  to  this  subject,  and  [(2)] 
that  [it  is  the  nature  of  ] this  consequent  to  follow  this 
(109)  antecedent ,pr  not  to  follow  it,  on  its  own  account  not  by 

chance.  So,  that  becomes  a belief  resulting  from  both  sense 
observation  and  logical  reasonning,  from  sense  because  that 
[fact]  is  observed,  and  from  logical  reasoning  because  if 
it  were  a chance  occurrence  it  would  not  occur  constantly  or 
frequently.  Take  for  example  the  statement  that  scammony, 
by  nature,  is  a laxative  for  jaundice,  on  account  of  our 
observation  of  that  [fact]  frequently,  and  on  account  of  our 
logical  reasonning  that  if  that  were  so  not  by  nature  but  by 
chance,  then  [that]  would  be  true  only  at  certain  times. 

(4) .  Traditions,  in  which  there  is  belief,  due  to 
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the  force  of  uninterrupted  repetition! 

The  human  soul  seeks  the  assistance  of  the  body  to 
acquire  these  principles  for  both  conception  and  belief*  Then 
when  it  acquires  themBfhese  principles!,  it  returns  within 
itself*  Then  if  some  one  of  the  faculties  which  are  under 
it  come  to  it  to  distract  it,  it  [the  soul]  distracts  it 
ft  lie  faculty]  from  its  action  and  thus  destroys  it®  effect, 
except  in  matters  in  which  the  soul  has  need  of  the*  [the 
bodily  faculties]  particularly  in  The  sense  that  it  returns 
to  the  faculties  of  the  retentive  imagination  another  time 
to  derive  Ca]  some  principle  other  than  the  one  already 
acquired,  or  na  some  assistance,  by  calling  up  some  mental 
image.  This  happens  often  at  the  beginning  . later  it 
happens  only  rarely. 

Whhn  the  soul  has  reached  its  fulness,  however,  and 
has  become  strong,  it  becomes  absolutely  independent  in 
dealing  with  its  actions,  while  the  faculties  of  retentive 
imagination  and  sense  and  the  rest  of  the  bodily  faculties 
do  not  turn  it  away  from  its  activity,  but  only  preoccupy  it. 
For  example,  a man  sometimes  has  need  of  a beast  and  means 
by  which  to  attain  to  his  goal.  When  he  attains  it,  and  then 
some  of  these  means  come  in  the  v/ay  which  deviate  him  from 
associating  with  it,  then  the  very  means  whereby  he  attained 
become  a hindrance* 


f CHAPTER  XVII  ) 


EXPOSITION  OP  HOW  THESE  PACU1IIES  GOVERN 
AND  SERVE  EACH  OTHER 

lou  find,  the  acquired  intelligence  (*aql  mustafad) 
as  an  absolute  governor  served  by  all,  which  is  the  ultimate, 
goal.  The  intelligence  in  act  (caql  bfl-fi*!)  is  served  by 
the  potential  intelligence  (caal  bi* 1-malakah) , while  the 
primary  physical  intelligence  (*a<il  hayulani ) , on  account  of 
what  it  has  of  potentiality,  serves  the  potential  intelli- 
gence. The  practical  intelligence  (*aql  camali ) serves  all 
these,  since  the  bodily  relationship  is  for  the  perfection 
of  the  speculative  intelligence  or  reason  (cacjl  nazari). 

It  is  the  practical  intelligence  that  orders  that  relation- 
ship. The  practical  intelligence  is  served  by  estimation 
(wahm) , while  estimation  is  served  by  two  faculties,  one 
faculty  succeeding  it  and  the  other  preceding  it. 

The  faculty  that  succeeds  it  is  the  faculty  which 
retains  what  estimation  provides,  while  the  faculty  that 
precedes  it  consists  of  all  the  animal  faculties  (quwa  haya- 
waniyyah) . The  imaginative  faculty  ( mu t akhayyilah ) is  served 
by  two  faculties  derived  from  different  sources  : the  ap- 
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petitive  faculty  ( quwwah  nuzacivyah)  serves  it  by  obeying 
its  commands,  for  it  [imaginative  faculty]  urges  it  to  move; 
the  faculty  of  retentive  imagination  ( quwwah  khayaliyyah) 
serves  it  by  accepting  the  synthesis  and  analysis  (i.e., 
combining  and  dividing]  among  the  forms  in  it.  Then  these 
two  are  the  heads  of  two  groups  (of  faculties}  : the  fa- 
culty of  retentive  imagination  is  served  by  phantasy,  while 

phantasy  is  served  by  the  fii?e  senses  (al-hawass  al-khams); 

• - - - t r 

the  appetitive  faculty  is  served  by  the  physical  desires  and 
irascibility,  while  the  physical  desires  and  irascibility 
are  served  by  the  adtive  motor  faculty  ( quwwah  muharrikah 
b^l&fi*!) . At  this  point  the  animal  faculties  cease. 

The  animal  faculties,  as  a whole,  are  served  by  the 

(1) 

(111)  vegetative  (powers}  ( (al-quwal ] al-nabatiyyah ) „ The  first 
and  chiefest  is  the  reproductive  (power]  (muwallidah) . The 
fostering  (power] (murabbiyah)  serves  the  reproductive  [power], 
while  the  nutritive  [power]  (ghadhiyah)  serves  all  of  them 
together.  The  four  natural  powers  (al-quwa  al-tabi*iyyat  al- 
3arbac)  serve  these  three,  which  [four]  are  the  digestive 
(power]  (hadimah),  which  is  served  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
retentive  [power]  (masikah) , and  on  the  other  hand  by  the 


(1)  Translation  following  Redhouse  - Ibid , p.  2069  § naba- 
ti.  See  also  Barnhart , Clarence  I. , The  American  College 
Dictionary,  (Random  House,  New  York,  1947) , P*  1346  §w vege- 
tative". 
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attractive  [power}  (.iadhibah) , while  the  expulsive  {power  J 
(dafitah)  serves  all  of  them  together,  : All  of  these  are 
served  by  the  four  primal  natural  properties  (al-kayfiyyat 
al-Jarbac  j i but  heat  (hararah)  is  served  by  cold  (burudah) , 
while  both  are  served  by  moisture  (rutubah)  and  dryness 
(yubusah) , Here  end  the  various  faculties  [and  powers}. 


(2)  Translation  following  Redhouse,  p*  634 *§  jazib, 


[ PART  POUR  ) 
r CHAPTER  X7III  ] 

EXPOSITION  OP  fTHE  PACT]  THAT  THE  HOMAN 
SPIRITS  ARE  [THINGS  THAT]  COME  INTO 
BEING 

(1) 

They  come  into  being  when  the  sperma  (nutfah)  is 
capable  of  receiving  the  soul  from  its  Giver,  as  God  said^ 
"So  when  I have  made  him  and  breathed  into  him  of  My  Spirit? 
just  as  the  form  occurred  on  the  mirror  on  account  of  the. 
existence  of  the  polish,  even  though  that  which  has  the  fomm 
existed  before  the  polished  surface.  The  proof,  briefly,  is 
that  if  the  spirits  existed  before  the  bodies,  they  would  be 
either  many  or  one.  But  their  being  one  or  many  is  invalid, 
and  hence  their  existence  is  invalid.  Their  being  one  is 
impossible  only  because  after  their  attachment  to  the  bodies 
they  should  either  remain  one  or  multiple , but  their  being 
one  and  multiple  is  impossible,  and  therefore  their  existence 
is  impossible.  Their  being  one  after  their  attachment  to  the 


(1) .  Mt.  nuatah  .(=  dot,  specie).  Probably  it  was  written 
here  thus  by  an*  error  of  printing.  Elsewhere  in  the  booh  it 
is  correctly  written  nutfah  ••  Cf.  p.  10,181,145* 

(2) .  15 *29 f&] * 38: 72 fa]7“ 
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body  is  impossible  only  because  we  know  of  necessity  that 
what  Zayd  knows  •Ami*  may  be  ignorant  of,  while  if  the  ration- 
al substance  of  the  two  of  them  were  one,  the  union  of  the 
two  contradictory  things  [knowledge  and  ignorance]  in  it 
would  be  impossible,  just  as  it  is  impossible  in  Zayd  by  him- 
self. Yfe  mean  by  rational  spirit  what  we  have  mentioned  . 

(112)  Their  multiplicity  is  impossible  because  it  is  certainly  not 
impossible  for  a unitary  things  to  become  two,  and  divide, 
if  it  has  quantity,  like  bodies j for  a unitary  body  is  di- 
visible because  it  has  quantity.  Because  it  has  constituent 
parts  it  is  divisible.  As  to  what  does  not  have  constituent 
parts  nor  quantity,  how  can  it  be  divisible  ? 

To  assume  their  multiplicity  before  their  attach- 
ment to  the  bodies  is  absurd,  for  then  they  would  be  either 
similar  or  different,  all  of  which  is  impossible.  Similarity 
is  impossible  because  the  existence  of  two  similar  things  is 
origl&ally  impossible.  That  is  why  the  existence  of  two 
blacknesses,  or  of  two  bodies  in  the  same  place  is  impossible 
since  duality  demands  difference,  while  there  is  no  differ- 
ence here.  The  [existence]  of  two  blacknesses  in  two  places 
is  permissible,  for  the  one  differs  from  the  other  in  locus, 
since  one  of  them  belongs  specifically  in  a place  in  which 
the  other  does  not  belong.  Likewise  it  is  permissible  to 
have  two  blacknesses  in  one  place  at  two  [different]  times, 
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since  one  of  them  has  a qualification  which  the  other  one 
does  not  have*  namely,  the  sole  possession  of  their  specific  " 
time.  So  no  two  things  exist  that  are  absolutely  similar, 
but  rather  in  relationship,  such  as  when  we  say,  "Zayd  and 
*Amr  are  similar  in  humanity  and  corporeality" , and  "the 
blackness  of  ink  and  of  crows  are  similar  in  being  black”. 

Their  distinction  (i.e.,  of  the  human  spirits)  is 
impossible  because  difference  is  of  two  kinds  : 

W.  One  of  them  is  in  the  difference  of  species 
and  nature  (al-naw6  wa*  1-mahiyyah) , such  as  the  difference 
between  fire  and  water,  and  bejiween  blackness  and  knowledge, 

£2).  The  second  is  in  accidental  qualities  which 
do  not  come  under  the  nature  [of  things]  , such  as  the  dif- 
ference between  hot  water  and  cold  water.  If  [it  is  maintain- 
ed that)  distinction  between  the  human  spirits  is  in  species 
and  substance,  tnat  is  absurd,  for  the  human  spirits  agree  in 
(113)  definition  and  real  nature,  as  they  are  one  species,  since 
the  definition,  namely  "the  rational  animal”,  covers  them 
all.  If  it  is  [maintained  that)  they  differ  in  accidental 
qualities  that  also  is  absurd,  for  the  accidental  qualities 
of  their  one  real  nature  are  differentiated  only  when  they 
are  attached  to  their  bodies  and  related  to  them  in  some 
way  or  other.  But  they  have  no  attachment  to  the  bodies 
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before  the  existence  of  the  lajter.  Therefore  difference 
is  impossible,  since  difference  occurs  of  necessity  in  the 
parts  of  a body,  even  though  the  difference  may  be  in  the 
nearness  and  remoteness  i ^ the  body]  with  respect  to  the 
heavens  for  example.  If  the  situation  is  not  such,  then 
difference  is  impossible.  Perhaps  the  verification  of  this 
needs  additional  explanation.  This  much,  however,  calls 
attention  to  it. 

If  it  is  asked,  "How  will  the  condition  of  the 
spirits  be  after  their  separation  from  the  bodies  ? And, 
since  they  have  no  attachment  to  the  bodies,  ho w did  they 
multiply  and  become  different  from  one  another  ? 

In  answer  we  say  : After  they  were  attached  to 
bodies  they  acquired  different  qualifications,  such  as 
knowledge  and  ignorance,  clearness  and  murkiness,  good 
character  and  bad  character.  On  account  of  these  qualifica- 
tions they  remained  different;  and  so  their  multiplicity  is 
understandable,  contrary  to  their  state  before  [joining] 
the  bodies,  for  then  there  was  no  cause  for  their  difference. 

It  is  clear  now  that  the  soul  comes  into  being 
just  as  a corporeal  matter  suitable  for  its  [the  soul]  use 
of  it  comes  into  being.  The  body  becomes  an  instrument  and 
realm  for  it,  while  the  soul  that  comes  into  being  has  in 
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its  substance  a kind  of  natuar&l  inclination  to  be  engaged 
with  that  body  epecifically,  to  be  concerned  with  its 
affairs,  and  to  be  attached  to  it*  These  qualifications 
demand  its  belonging  specifically  to  that  body.  It  is 
(114)  inevitable  that  it  should  have  a specific  relationship 

for  the  good  government  of  a particular  body  solely,  even 
though  that  relationship  in  itself  is  hidden  from  us*  for 
those  relationships  are  innumerable  and  not  obvious,  for 
it  is  God  who  arules  over  their  decrets  and  mysteries. 

Someone  may  say  s • CaJ  We  do  not  admit  that 
human  souls  accord  in  species  and  idea;  nor  do  we  admit  that 
species  are  multiple  only  with  respect  to  their  relation  to 
matter,  place,  and  time.  Rather  materSp/L  things  indded  are 
multiple  in  their  quantity  and  their  temporal  phenomena, 

M Human  souls  are  not  material  in  themselves.  Their  rela- 
tionship to  matter  is  only  with  respect  to  administration  and 
control,  not  with  respect  to  receiving  their  natural  cha- 
racteristics from  matter,  that  it  may  call  for  a distinct 
place  and  a distinct  time;  for  administration  and  control 
do  not  necessitate  a multiplicity  in  essence;  for  one  single 
thing  may  be  in  control  of  one  thing.  So  this  relationship 
by  itself  does  not  necessitate  multiplicity  in  essence". 

We  reply  : [aj  The  proof  that  hAman  souls  ate  of 
one  species  is  what  we  have  already  mentioned,  that  is,  that 
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(115) 


the  definition  of  man  covers  them,  which  definition  is* 

’’that  he  is  a rational  living  ’being” 0 But  what  is  com- 
prehensible under  the  same  definition  is  of  one  kind*  The 
proof  that  the  causes  of  multiplicity  are  what  X have  men- 
tioned is  ftne  fact}  that  the  things  whose  essences  are 
realities  only  lave  their  multiplicity  in  their  bearers, 

their  recipients,  and  things  on  which  they  act  (bif 1-hawamil 

”•  “ 

wa’l-qawabil  wa* l-munfacilat  *anha) , or  in  some  of  the  rela- 
tionship they  have  to  them  and  to  their  times®  When  they 
are  free  of  matter  they  have  no  connection  with  those  things® 
So  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  have  difference  and  multipli- 
city. 


fbj  As  for  their  statement  that  the  human  soul 
is  ' - not  material,  and  so  is  distinguished  by  matter,  that 
is  granted*  But  it  has  some  relationship  to  matter,  whatever 
that  relationship  may  be.  If  it  is  not  the  relationship  of 
receiving  its  natural  characteristics,  then  it  is  the  rela- 
tionship of  administration  and  control.  This  relationship 
is  sufficient  to  cause  distinction,  so  that  it  is  said,  "The 
human  soul  is  the  king  of  that  noble  city". 

It  may  be  said,  n We  do  not  grant  that  the  causes 
of  multiplication  are  confined  to  what  you  have  mentioned, 
such  as  the  classes  of  bearers,  recipients  and  things  acted 
upon  by  them,  or  in  relationship  with  them.  What  is  the 
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proof  of  this  limitation  ? Are  not  the  incorporeals  dif- 
ferent  in  their  essence  and  real  nature  ? They  have 
neither  hearers  nor  recipients,  neither  place  nor  time. 

They  -are  distinguished  and  they  differ  only  in  their  essential 
realities,  while  their  species  is  surely  in  their  individual 
nature,  I mean  in  their  essence*  Why  not  say  about  the  human 
souls  that  they  differ  in  their  properties  or  in  some  otheir 
thing  than  their  hearers  ? Bo  not  souls,  after  their  depar- 
ture [from  their  bodies]  , differ  in  number  ? You  also  say  s 
They  differ  in  character  and  knowledge  which  they  have  ac- 
quired from  their  bodies*  It  is  enough  for  it  £bhe  soul]  to 
be  distinguished  in  quality  that  it  should  be  the  soul  of 
such  and  such  a body.  If  that  much  were  enough  for  dis- 
tinguishing, would  it  not  be  enough  for  the  distinguishing  of 
its  quality  that  it  will  become  the  soul  of  such  and  such  a 
body,  since  the  receiving  of  natural  characteristics  from 

; the  body  is  not  a condition  ? 

[ 

i 

| Our  answer  is  that  it  has  been  proved  that  they 

! (116)  are  of  different  real  natures,  while  the  human  souls  are 

covered  by  one  definition,  as  we  have  already  mentioned*  But 
their  existence  and  multiplicity  after  they  depart  £from  the 
body]]  are  possible  only  through  qualities  and  characters  ac- 
quired from  their  bodies,  while  before  their  attachment  to 
the  body  they  cannot  acquire  anything  from  the  bodies,  since 
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there  were  no  bodies  [as  yet},  far  what  does  not  exist  has 
no  effect.  We  know  decisively  that  after  their  attachment 
to  the  body  they  become  perfect  only  by  the  help  of  the 
body,  and  acquire  virtues  and  vices  from  their  attachment 
to  the  body.  But  before  (joining)  the  body  there  is  no 
attachment  and  so  no  acquisition  [of  qualities),  and  there- 
fore no  difference.  It  is  proved  therefore  that  they  [the 
souls}  come  into  being  together  with  the  bodies. 

It  may  be  said,  "You  have  maintained  the  impossi- 
bility of  the  existence  of  the  human  souls  before  [the  exist- 
ence ofj  the  bodies  with  the  explanation  of  what  you  have 
mentioned,  to  the  effect  thajr  they  are  not  conceivable  be- 
fore the  [existence  of  the}  bodies.  We  put  forward  two 
difficulties  that  would  act  against  any  thing  like  their 
existence  jointly  with  their  bodies  and  their  coming  into 
being  along  with  the  creation  of  their  bodies  : 

w.  "That  is  so  because  it  is  agreed  between  us 
that  the  human  souls  are  not  material  and  that  they  do  not 
receive  their  characteristics  from  matter.  But  anything 
whose  condition  is  such  does  not  come  into  being  gradually, 
little  by  little  or  a little  at  a time.  Rather  its  exist- 
ence is  solely  by  creation,  while  the  existence  of  the  body 
is  solely  by  creation,  but  is  gradual,  little  by  little, 
with  the  change  of  one  part  after  another.  During  the  change 


it  may  be  the  turn  of  any  definite  part  for  the  soul  to  come 
into  being  along  with  it  and  be  joined  with  it  falthough  the 
soul  is  not  itself  a part)  but  that  the  existence  of  the 
soul  is  possible  a moment  before,  or  a moment  after  it  £that 
part].  If  you  were  to  maintain  that  it  comes  into  being 
when  the  body  has  perfectly  attained  to  the  capacity  £to 
receive  the  soulj,  the  answer  would  be  that  that  capacity 
does  not  become  perfect  suddenly  and  all  at  once,  but  rather 
gradually , one  perfection  following  another,  while  it  is 
clear  that  it  fthe  soul]]  is  one  perfection  that  takes  place 
by  creation,  in  which  thete  is  nothing  gradual. 

12}  . "Further,  capacity  and  perfection  of  capacity 
are  stipulated  only  in  what  is  a material  form,  that  is, 
receiving  its  nature  while  in  matter,  so  that  its  capacity 
becomes  some  kind  of  a cause  in  some  way  or  other  for  the 
reception  of  the  form  in  it  from  the  Giver  of  forms,  That  is 
not  stipulated  with  the  souls,  which  do  not  receive  their 
natural  characteristics  from  matter  at  all;  nor  is  there  any 
relationship  between  them  and  the  material  faculties,  except 
the  relationship  of  administration  and  control  in  a state* 

How  then  can  controlling  it  be  a cause  for  the  necessary 
existence  of  its  controller  and  administrator,  when  it  is 
more  proper  that  the  administrator  should  be  prior  in  exist- 
ence to  the  state  ? The  stipulation  of  capacity  [for  the 
bodyj  to  receive  a form  in  order  that  the  form  may  exist  in 
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that  which  has  capacity  is  one  thing,  while  the  stipulation 
of  capacity  to  receive  the  goveriiment  of  the  soul  is  another 
thing;  for  the  first  [type  0f}  capacity  can  be  a secondary 
cause  for  the  existence  of  the  soul  in  some  way  or  other, 
while  the  second  [type  of]  capacity  cannot  be  such  a cause 
for  the  existence  of  the  soul  in  any  way,  but  is  rather  a 
secondary  cause  for  its  receiving  the  government  [of  the 
spal]  over  it  either  to  provide  it  with  some  perfection,  or 
to  draw  some  benefit  from  it.  This  is  a great  problem”. 

The  answer  to  that  is  one  word,  for  knowledge  is 

one  wise  remark  which  ignorance  multiplies.  We  say  : There 

< 

is  no  doubt  whatever  about  the  fact  that  souls  are  created 
and  that  they  do  not  receive  their  natural  characteristics 
from  matter.  They  come  into  being  from  their  Creator  only 
when  capacity  is  perfect,  which  is  expressed  in  the  Word  of 
Revelation  1 in  His  saying  »So  when  I have  made  him\  ^ Their 
Creator  knows  best  about  the  perfection  of  the  capacity  [of 
the  body].  It  is  not  witnin  the  ability  of  human  powers  to 
comprehend  the  details  of  capacities.  But  in  general  we 
know  -that  the  forms  come  from  the  Creator  and  Giver  just  as 
the  pure  bounty  of  the  Most  Bounteous  One  requires,  according 
to  the  perfect  knowledge  of  Him  Who  comprehends  all  details 
of  what  may  be  known.  So  He  gives  every  person  what  he 

(3)  l5*2S[a] ; 38  : 72faJ  - see  n.  2 above. 
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deserves,  and  every  deficient  one  what  will  make  him  perfect. 
Indeed  the  entities  of  things  and  their  capacities  come  from 
His  overflowing  bounty,  by  means  of  secondary  causes  to 
specific  capacities,  such  as  elemental  bodies  and  their 
complexions.  Also  the  motions  of  the  heavens,  their  bodies, 
shapes,  and  their  properties,  and  the  coming  of  intelligences 
upon  souls,  and  the  outpouring  of  the  souls  in  search  of 
perfection  and  moving  the  heavens  - all  these  come  from  the 
bounty  of  the  Real  and  Most  Bounteous  One,  Who  gives  every 
reality  its  existence,  for  He  knows  best  the  perfection  of 
capacity  and  which  capacity  deserves  which  form.  Human 
knowledge  i.alls  short  of  apprehending  that.  When  the  dis- 
cussion is  about  God,  the  question  "Why"  ? ceases  just  as 

the  questioning  ceases  of  Him  "Y/ho  will  not  be  questioned 

(4) 

about  what  He  does,  but  they  finen}  shall  be  questioned", 

fel.  The  second  difficulty  s - Since  souls  are 
simila±  in  species  and  outpour j.ng  from  the  Giver  of  forms, 
in  Whose  outpouring  there  is  no  difference,  how  then  must 
each  soul  that  comes  into  being  be  characterized  by  a natural 
inclination  to  be  occupied  with  a particular  body,  and  to  be 
concerned  with  its  affairs  ? Also,  how  must  it  have  a 
particular  relationship  suitable  for  the  government  of  one 


(4)  21  : 23 
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particular  body  rather  than  another  ? If  this  characteristic 
is  a necessary  characteristic  of  that  fsoul]  which  possesses 
it,  then  it  has  this  characteristic  as  its  property  before 
the  existence  of  the  body.  But  if  this  characteristic  is 
acquired  from  the  body,  how  then  can  that  which  is  made 
necessary  precede  that  which  makes  necessary  ? Also,  how 
can  that  characteristic  be  a natural  inclination  ? 

In  short,  if  it  is  not  a particular  characteristic 

why  should  it  belong  particularly  to  one  body  rather  than 

another  ? If  the  characteristic  is  a natural  one  ordinarily, 

then  it  gives  a specific  quality  to  the  soul  which  possesses 

it  after  the  conformity  in  species.  If  it  is  acquired  from 

without,  that  isffromj  one  body  or  another,  then  let  existence 
» 

be  verified  for  it  [the  soul}  so  that  it  may  acquire  the  spe- 
cific characteristic.  All  that  is  absurd.  Further,  the  dif- 
ference in  relationships  and  characteristics  calls  for  dif- 
ference in  secondary  causes,  while  the  Giver  of  forms  (Wahib 
al-Suwar ) is  One  in  Himself,  and  One  (ahadf ) in  Ilis  put- 
pouring,  for  there  is  no  difference  there,  nor  does  the  dif- 
ference in  temperaments  have  any  effect  on  the  difference  in 
one  characteristic^  of  souls,  since  there  is  no  acquisition 
of  natural  characteristics  and  no  inherence,  nor  any  union 

, t* 

between  abstract  realities  and  temperaments,  contrary  to 
the  vegetable  and  animal  souls,'  and  contrary  to  corporeal 
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forms  and  physical  forms,  for  the  difference  of  fthesej  souls 
and  their  forms  is  on  account  of  the  difference  of  their  kinds 
of  matter;  and  the  forms  ;hese  kinds  of  mat ter 3 are  de- 
; termined  according  to  their  capacities. 

| To  solve  this  difficulty  you  should  say  : It  is 

true  that  the  different  relationships  and  characteristics 
| call  for  different  secondary  causes*  The  secondary  causes 

of  capacities  are  the  complexions,  while  the  secondary  causes 
of  the  complexions  and  all  that  occurs  in  the  elemental  world 
(120)  are  dependent  upon  the  heavenly  motions.  Even  choices  and 

desires  are,  without  doubt,  things  that  come  into  being  after 
non-existence*  Every  thing  that  comes  into  being  after  being 
non-existent  has  a primary  cause  ( cillali)  a^d  a secondary 
cause  ( sabab ) that  comes  into  existence.  That  goes  back  to 
motion,  and  from  motion  to  the  encircling  motion,  for  all 
capacities  follow  the  heavenly  motions*  Then,  the  encircling 
motions  are  dependent  upon  the  choices  of  the  celestial  souls, 
while  all  depend  upon  the  Divine  Intelligence  that  rules  over 
[ all,  and  from  YJhom  all  divinely  preordained  things  are  derived. 

So,  by  means  d>f  intelligences  and  souls,  and  heavenly  motions^ 
the  Divine  bounty  gives  each  kind  of  rnatfer  its  capacity  for 
a specific  form*  Souls  do  not  come  into  being  by  means  of 
specific  capacity,  but  rather  along  with  specific  capacity  : 
there  is  a difference  between  their  coming  into  being  along 


with  it  and  by  means  of  it* 


Further,  the  characteristic  of  inclination  in  the 
soul  comes  into  being  only  after  the  joining  [of  the  soulj 
with  it  £the  body].  Therefore  the  coming  of  the  soul  into 
being  has  an  attribute  in  the  agent  (sifah  fl1 1-fa  Hi)  and 
an  attribute  in  the  recipient  (sifah  fTH-aabil) . The  sifah 
of  the  fa  Hi  is  the  Divine  bounty,  which  is  the  source  of 
existence  and  which  pours  out  of  itself  upon  all  that  has 
receptivity  of  real  existence.  That  attribute  is  expressed 
by  the  term  "power"  ( gudrah) * if  you  annex  this  pouring  out 
to  the  means,  then  it  is  the  Giver  of  forms  (wahib  al-suwar). 


An  illustration  of  it  is  the  outpouring  of  the  light 
of  the  sun  upon  all  that  is  receptive  of  being  lightened  when 
the  veil  is  removed  from  between  them.  Things  which  are  re- 
ceptive of  light  are  the  colored  objects,  not  air,  which  has 
not  cdlor. 


( ) , - ~ 

(istiwa* ] , as  a result  of  being  made  such,  as  He  said,  "I 

(6) 

nave  made  him  right,  as  he  should  be".  An  illustration  of 

(5)  lit.  ax-i stiwa*  wa * 1-i  Hidal , from  istawa ' and  iHadala 
r e spe ct i v ely,  which  words  are  synonymou s to  ea ch  0 their  and 
are  used  as  such  here.  Of.  Al-Mun.iid . p.  376,377.  Cf,  also 
surah  82s 7 in  the  following  note. 

(6)  This  is  another  meaning  of  the  term  istiwa*  which  the 
author  here  has  applied  to  the  statement  sawwaytuhu  in  surahs 
15s29ta7  Bnd  38s72LaJ<>  Baydawl  gives  it  the  same  interpretation. 
Anwar , I,p*  501*  Of- also  82  s 7 • - "Who  has  created  thee 


£h.e  3if ah  of  the  qabil  is  being  in  the  right  state 
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sif ah  of  the  qabil  is  the  polish  of  the  iron  [of  a 
mirrorj,  for  the  mirror  whose  surface  is  covered  by  rust  can 
not  receive  the  form  [i.e,,  image]  even  though  it  may  be 
facing  it.  When  tlie  polisher  works  on  polishing  it,  then  the 
greater  the  polish,  the  more  the  form  occurs  on  it  from  that 
whi ch  has  the  form  placed  opposite  to  it.  In  the  same  wa y, 
when  the  right  state  and  capacity  exist  in  the  speanna,  the 
soul  comes  to  be  in  it  from  its  Giver  and  Creator  without 

any  change  taking  place  in  the  Giver,  Indeed  the  spirit  has 

/ 

come  to  being  how,  not  before,  only  on  account  of  the  change 
of  the  locus  by  the  attainment  to  the  right  state  now,  not 
before,  just  as  the  image  came  upon  the  mirror  from  its 
possessor,  without,  as  it  seems,  any  change  talcing  place  in 
the  image.  But  the  image  was  not  produced  before,  not  be- 
cause it  was  not  ready  to  be  impressed  on  the  mirror,  but  be- 
cause the  mirror  was  not  polished. 

It  may  be  said,  "If  spirits  come  to  being  along 

with  the  bodies,  what  did  Muhammad  mean  by  saying,  * God 

* (7) 

created  the  spirits  two  thousand  years  before  the  bodies* , 

and,  *1  am  the  first  of  the  prophets  to  be  created  and  the 


and  made  thee_and  put  thee  in  the  right  state”  (AlladhI  kha- 
laqaka  fasawwaka  fa^adalaka).  Cf.  Anwar ,vol.  II,  p.  390 (v. 7). 

(7)  Tradition  - Not  found  in  ^Iraql  nor  in  the  Handbook, 
nor  in  the  Concordance,  nor  in  Ithafat. 
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(8) 

last  to  be  sent*,  and,  'I  was  a prophet  while  Adam  was  still 

(9) 

between  water  and  clay*  ^ 


We  reply  : Nothing  of  this  gives  evidence  of  the 
prior  eternity  of  the  spirit,  but  rather  of  its  coming  to 
existence  and  its  being  a created  thing.  It  is  true  that  it 
may,  as  it  pjipears,  give  evidence  of  the  priority  of  its  exist- 
ence to  the  body, as  a school  of  the  ancient  philosophers  have 
supposed.  But  the  case  of  appearances  is  easy, since  an  alle- 
gorical interpretation  of  them  is  possible,  while  a decisive 
proof  can  not  be  refuted  by  apparent  explanations  but  takes 
authority  over  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  apparent 

explanatidna  , just  as  in  the  case  of  the  apparent  explanati  ons 

(10) 

of  the  ambiguous  passages  about  God. 


As  to  the  Apostle* s saying,  "God  created  the 
spirits  before  the  bodies",  by  spirits  he  meant  the  spirits  of 
angels,  and  by  bodies  he  meant  the  universe,  such  ad  the  sphere 


(8)  Tradition  - According  to  the  Handbook,  p.  163f  a}  , _ it 
should  be  found  in  Ibn  Sa*d  II  : 96,  bu^  was^not  found  in  the 
edition  available.  It  is  not  found  in  *Iraqi  nor  in  Ithafat. 

(9)  Tradition  - gusus,  p.  267*  Ibn  §anbal  gives  it  in  dif- 

ferent wordings  : ",  I . t while  *Jdam  was  still  in  his  clay"  - 
ibid,  IV, p.  127;  while  *Idam  was  still  between  spirit 

and  body"  - ibid , V,  p.  59 > 379* 

(10)  For  a detailed  account  of  the  decisive  and  ambiguous 
passages  (*  ay  at  muhkamah  wa  mutashabihah)  see  al-Suyuti,J, , 
Kitab  al-ltqan  ft  nJlttm  al-Qura an  (Egypt,  1317  A.H.;  Part  II, 
chapter  43, 
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of  the  higher  throne  (al-garahj)Lf  that  of  the  throne  (al-kur- 
si),  the  heavens,  the  planets,  the  air,  water  and  earth. 

Just  as  the  bodies  of  human  beings  all  together  are  small 
compared  with  the  globe  of  the  earth,  the  globe  of  the  earth 
is  much  smaller  in  size  than  the  sun.  In  the  same  way  there 
is  no  comparison  [in  size"]  between  the  ball  of  the  sun  and 
its  sphere,  not  between  its  sphere  and  the  heavens  which  are 
above  it.  All  of  those  are  encompassed  within  the 
sinoe"His  thwone  encompasses  the  heavens  and  the  earth". 

The  throne  is  small  compared  with  the  higher  throne.  So  when 
you  consider  all  that,  you  deem  the  bodies  of  the  children  of 
Adam  to  be  insignificant,  and  you  do  not  understand  them  by 
the  mere  term  "bodies"  (a.lsad) , In  the  same  way  you  should 

know  and  be  sure  that  the  spirits  of  mankind  ( arwah  al-bashar) 

Irn  * 

in  relation  to  the  spirits  of  angels  (arwah  al-mala*ikah)  are 

as  their  bodies  are  in  relation  to  the  bodies  of  the  universe 

(aj-sad  al-*alam).  If  the  door  of  the  knowledge  of  the  angelic 

realm  were  opendd  to  you,  you  would  surely  see  the  human 

spirits  like  a lamp  lighted  from  a great  fire  that  has 

spread  all  over  the  world  . That  great  fire  is  the  last  of 

(12)  / 

the  spirits  of  the  angels,  for  the  spirits  of  the  angels  have 


throne , 
(ii) 


(11)  2 : 255.Cf)/256KJ 

(12)  Cf  p,  59  above. 
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degrees,  each  being  unique  in  its  degree,  so  that  no  two 
share  the  same  degree,  contrary  to  the  human  spirits  that  are 

f 

multiple  while  identical  in  species. 


The  angels,  on  the  other  hand,  are  each  one  a 

species  by  itself,  and  he  is  the  entirety  of  that  species. 

To  this  God  referred  in  his  saying,  "There  is  not  one  of  us 

r i . 0-3) 

^angelsj  but  has  a known  position",  Muhammad  also  said, 

"Surely  the  one  of  them  who  bows  does  not  prostrate  himself, 

while  the  one  of  them  who  stands  does  not  bow.  Surely  there 

(14) 

is  not  one  but  has  a known  position".  So, then,  do  not 
understand  by  the  unmodified  terms,  "spirits"  and"bodies" 

(arwah  wa  a.isad  mutlagah)  anything  but  spirits  of  angels  and 

• . 

the  bodies  of  the  universe. 


Muhammad  said,  "I  am  the  first  of  the  prophets  to 

as; 

be  created  and  the  last  to  be  sent".  He  also  said,  "We  are 


(16) 


the  last  fin  creation],  and  we  precede  fin  virtue,  rank, etc]". 
He  further  said,  "The  first  thing  that  God  created  was  the 

(17) 

pen;"  and  he  said,  "The  first  thing  that  God  created  was 

(13)  37*164® 

(14)  Tradition  - Not  found  in  clraqi , Handbook,  Concordance, 
and  Ith^fat.  Al-Ghazali  has  used  ihe  fir si  part' of  this  tra- 
dition in  his  Ihya* on  worship  (SMZ,  vol.  I,  p.  153).  f. 

(15)  See  n.  8 above.  / 

(16)  Tradition  - Bukhari  vol.  II, p.  155,169;  vol.  X,p.  56, 
156,435;  Kasa*I,vol0  i1p1  201. 

(17)  Tradition  - Ithafat,  nos.  464,465 ,466  (with  some  dif- 
ference in  the  wording  of  the  second  part  of  the  tradition) . 

Of  p.  15,  n,  20  above. 
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(18) 

the  higher  throne";  and  he  said,  "The  first  thing  that  G-od 

(19) 

created  was  the  substance  of  iiauhammad , " and  similar  things. 
The  removal  of  the  veil  from  all  this  has  different  aspects. 
Each  aspect  has  fine  benefits  and  niceties  of  wisdom  wnicn  are 
seldom  written  in  books. 

[ij.  The  first  aspect  : We  have  observed  all 
existing  beings  by  means  of  the  senses  and  intelligence  with 
gradation  and  priority  in  rank  in  the  species  and  in  the  in- 
dividual. 

In  compounds,  which  are  nearer  to  our  external 
senses,  minerals,  plants,  animals  and  man  are  arranged  ac- 
cording to  their  excellence,  ending  in  man,  and  man  ending 
in  the  one  individual  who  is  the  most  excellent  of  all,  sucn 
as  the  prophet  in  his  time  and  the  saint  in  every  age. 

The  simple  corporeals,  that  is,  those  of  similar 
(124)  parts,  are  also  arranged  according  to  their  excellence  in 
substance,  space,  magnitude,  and  motion,  the  most  excellent 
of  all  being  the  furthermost  [heavenly J body,  which  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  Word  of  Revelation  by  the  terms  " higher  throne", 

(11) 

and  "throne"  which" encompasses  the  heavens  and  the  earth'.' . 


(lb)  Tradition  - not  found  in  cIraqi , Handbook,  concordance 
and  Itliafat . 

(19)  Tradition  - not  found  in  the  above  mentioned  sources. 
See  n.  26  on  p.  125  below. 
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As  for  the  simple  spiritual  beings.  I mean  those 

(20) 

immaterial  and  incorporeal,  unconditioned  by  place  and  time, 
these  also  have  gradation  and  excellence,  The  one  greatest 
in  power,  broadest  in  Knowledge  and  comprehension,  most  per- 
fect in  unity,  and  most  like  Divine  Perfection  occupies  the 
highest  position  and  the  uttermost  degtfee,  and  must  end  in 
one;  for  if  things  that  are  arranged  in  order  of  preference  do 
not  end  in  one,  then  that  predicament  necessitates  an  endless 
chain,  which  is  impossible.  So  things  arranged  in  order  in 
every  division  come  to  an  end  in  one  who  is  their  beginning. 


The  prophetic  language  often  refers  to  that  one  as 

being  that  created  first  by  God.  The  spiritual  beings  end 

(21) 

in  the  *Divine  Spirit",  or  tne  Active  Intelligence , or  in  him 

*ho  is  "mighty )in  power,  possessor  of  wisdom,  and  so  is  in  the 

right  state".  It  is  the  first  of  those  created.  Then  it 

descends  in  order  of  preference,  as  it  is  said,  "The  first 

that  God  created  is  the  Intelligence,  than  the  Soul,  and  then 
, - - (23) 

prime  matter  (hayula) " , or  what  is  reported  in  the  traditions, 

"The  first  that  God  created  is  the  pen,  then  the  tablet,  and 

(24) 

then  the  outer  darkness," 

(20)  Lit.  "free  from  matter"  (mu.iarradah  *an  al-mawadcl).  cf 

P.C,  point  8,  above.  

(21)  Pf  3,  n.  3 above. 

22)  2 : 87taV0lW,  2 53 [b]/ 2 54 [b|. 


(24)  Traditi on-no t found  in  ‘Iraqi.  For  the  first  oart  of  it 
cf  p.  15,  n,20;  p.  123,  n.  1?  above. 
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Ihe  corporeals+  end.  in  the  uttermost  body  which  is 

what  traditions  reported,  to  the  effect  that  "the  first  that 

(25) 

God  created  is  the  higher  throne,  then  the  throne”.  The 

compounds  end  in  the  substance  of  prophethood,  the  post  per- 

(26) 

feet  and  excellent  of  which  being  the  substance  of  Muhammad. 

That  is  what  is  reported:  "God  created  first  the  substance  of 
(26) 

Muhammad”.  Thus  you  have  found  every  statement  has  its  place* 


+ According  to  one  edition,  "as  to  the  bodies"  (a.jram) 
instead. 

(25)  Tradition_-_Not  found  in  the  Concordance , the  Handbook, 
^Iraql,  and  Ithafat. 

( 26 ) The  Muslim  doctrine  of  the  pre4existence  of  the  soul  of 
Muhammad  goes  back  to  the  third  century  A.H.  According  to  it 
the  predestined  soul  substance  of  Muhammad  was  created  first 

of  all  ,"in  the  form  of  a dense  and  luminous  point" , (E»  Islam, HZ 
p«  961)  from  which  all  the  other  predestined  souls  emanated. 

The  authors  of  this  doctrine  derive  it  from  the  Qur*an  (e.g. 
*£yat  al-Hur,  24:35;  and  the  connection  between  the  two  terms 
of  the  shaliadah , etc.,  which  are  interpreted  to  prove  that^ 
MuhammacT  •{  b f i r at  and  last).  But  the  influence  of  the  Christ- 
ian Gnostics  on  its  birth  and  development  is  evident  (Cf . the 
doctrine  of  the  logos  in  Jn.  lslff;  5*26;  Phil.  2s 6-7;  I Tim. 
3:16  £bl)*  Por  further  details  see  Massignon,  1. , "NurMh-  _ 
hammadi , E.  Islam,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  961;  Al-Jilani,  *A.  > Al-Insan 
al-Kamil (Egypt , ~l334  A.H. ) p.  115-133^.  The  following  quota- 
tions are  taken  from  this  last  source  : - "The  form  of  Muhammad 
is  the  light  from  which  God  created  Paradise  and  Hell,^and  the 
pure  origin  from  which  misery  and  bliss  came  into  existence" 
(ibid,  p.  115).  "When  God  created  Muhammad  fromHis  perfection 
and  made  him  an  expression  of  His  beauty  and  majesty  He  created 
in  him  the  real  nature  of  every  one  of  His  Names  and  Attributes. 
Then  He  created  his  soul  from  His  fownj  soul,  which  soul  is 
nothing  other  than  the  essential  being  ( dhat ) of  a thing. 

Then  He  created  Adam,  may  peace  be  to  him,  a copy  of  the  soul 
of  Muhammad"  (ibid , -p.  12 3f)*  "When  God, may  He_be  exalt ed,_ 
created  the  soul  of  Muhammad  from  His  [ownj  dhat.,  which  dhat 
of  the  Real  One  contains  £in  itselfj  two  opj/o sites , He  created  , 
from  the  soul  of  Muhammad  the  angels  above,  with  respect  to 
the  attributes  of  beauty,  light  and  right  guidance,  while  with 
respect  to  the  attributes  of  majesty,  darkness  and  misguidance, 
He  created  from  the  soul  of  Muhammad  Satan"  (ibid , p.  124)* 
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every  expression  has  its  meaning  and  validity*  Then,  is  the 
priority  in  every  one  of  their  classes,  priority  in  time, 
priority  in  place,  or  priority  in  essence  ? i.  mean  [is  itj 
the  active  or  perfect  cause  ? That  is  another  question  which 
is  easy  to  reach,  grasp  and  take  in* 

CiiJ.  The  second  aspect  s The  first  things  are  led 
to  perfection,  so  that  if  there  were  no  perfection  there  would 
be  no  first  tiling,  just  as  there  would  be  no  perfection  if 
there  were  no  first  tiling.  The  intelligibles  are  expressed 
through  sensory  objects.  Just  as  the  perfect  majesty  of  the 
Real  One  is  expressed  only  through  His  deeds  and  works,  in 
the  same  way  the  Divine  Command  is  expressed  only  through  His 
creation.  Intelligence  through  the  Soul,  the  Soul  through 
Nature,  and  Nature  through  the  universal  body.  Likewise  all 
existing  things  are  expressed  only  through  man,  so  that  Ms 
body  and  nature  may  be  the  expression  of  Body  and  Nature,  Ms 
soul  and  intelligence  the  expression  of  Soul  and  Intelligence, 
and  his  submission  the  expression  of  the  Divine  Command,  so 
that  the  majesty  and  honor  of  the  Creator  may  be  expressed 
through  it  [submission}. 


Muhammad.  therefore  is  the  perfect  Man,  while  the  rest  of 
the . perfect  prophets  "and  saints,  may  God  bless  them,  are  as- 
sociated with  him  as  that  which  is  perfect  is  associated  with 
that  which  is  most  perfect  and  are  related  to  him  as  that 

18  ejcellent  is  related  to  that  which  is  most  excellent" 
P*  l?i;.  "Surely  the  Perfect  Man  [Muhammad}  is  the  pole 
(^gutbjon  which  rotate  the  spheres  in  existence (wu.lud)  since 
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It  is  right  to  Bay,  "Were  it  not  for  you  [Muhaamad] 

, (27) 

the  spheres  would  not  have  been  created",  for  he  is  the 

quintessence  of  creation  and  the  choice^  of^ mankind.  He  is 

the  perfection  and  the  goal  and  "the  lotus-tree  of  the 

(28) 

boundary",  and  "he  is  the  first  to  be  created  .and  the  last 

(29) 

to  be  sent",  as  Muhammad  has  mentioned. 

fiii].  The  third  aspect  : Nature,  which  is  under 
compulsion,  has  effect  upon  the  preparation  of  matter  to, 
receive  the  issuing  of  the  command  [to  matter],  intelligence, 
and  soul,  so  that  by  the  selection  of  elements  and  the  ex- 
traction of  the  core  of  matter,  and  by  the  testing  of  the 

(30) 

composition  of  the  temperaments  there  may  occur  in  the 
compounds  one  stage  after  another,  and  one  refining  after 
another  until  there  results  in  the  particular  compounds  an 
individual  corresponding  to  the  Universal  Intelligence. 

Rather  it  is  the  personality  of  the  Intelligence  or  intelli- 
gence personalized.  That  one  is  the  prophet  of  his  time. 


its  beginning  to  its  end,  while  he  is  one  and  the  same  since 
existence  came  into  being  [and  will  continue  to  be  so]  for 
ever  and  ever"  (ibid,  p.  133). 

(27)  Tradition  - Fusffg,p.  27 6,  The  tradition  is  mentioned  in 
prayers  said  in  "the  ceremony  of  the  Hew  Year  (iff evruz ) " by  the 
Bekrashis  -Birge,  Op.  cit.  ,p.  222,  It  is  not  f ouncT , however , in 
cIraqI,  the  Handbook',  the  Concordance  and  Ithafat. 

(28)  53:14*  * 

(29)  Tradition.-  See  p.  121,  n.  8 above. 

(30)  Cf  Hutf atln  amsha.i in  - 76:2. 
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^ (3D 

So  the  "return"  takes  place  tlirough  him,  just  as  the 
"beginning"  was  to  him.  So  the  one  with  the  beginning 
resembles  the  one  with  the  perfection;  and  the  end  becomes 
itself  the  return  to  the  beginning*  The  first  thought'  be- 
comes the  last  deed*  Now  appears  the  meaning  of  the  words 

of  the  Prop.net,  "We  are  the  last  [in  creation}  and  precede 

_ (16) 

[in  virtue,  rank, et cl". 


[ivl.  The  fourth  aspect  ; just  as  faith  and  law 

began  with  Adam  and  attained  some  perfection  with  Noah,  some 

with  Abraham,  some  witn  Moses,  some  with  Jesus,  and  some  with 

the  Chosen  [Muhammad},  so  the  "return"  begins  with  the  Chosen 

in  the  world  of  recompense*  That  is  why  he  said,  "I  am  the 

(32) 

first  above  whom  the  earth  will  split  open";  and  he  said, 

I am  last  [of  prophets},  and  X am  the  gatherer;  at  my  feet 

(33) 

will  msn  be  gathered". 


(31)  Of,  Innahu  yabdaau*l-khalqa  thumma  yu*iduh.  ( 
Allahu  yabdaauyi-khalqa  thumma  yu^Tduhu,  thumma  il 
,jac5n0  (30 : 11/10 )• 


10:4)  and 
ayhl  tur- 


(32)  Tradition  - Ithaf at , § 515;  Ibn  Hanbal,  vol*  III,p*2. 

(?3\^radltlon  " Ifrn  £anbal  vol*  IV, p.  80,  (81,84,395,404, 
407);  VI,  p.  25?  Bukhari,  vol*  VII,  p.  382f.  * 1 


C CHAPTER  XXX J 

PROOP  OP  THE  IMMORTALITY  OP  THE 
SOUL 

w,  We  will  show  that  it  does  not  die  with 
the  death  of  the  body,  os.  Then  we  will  show  that  it  does 
not  perish  at  all.  We  will  bring  the  demonstration  from 
recorded  authority  and  from  reason, 

[A., Demonstration  that  the  soul  does  not  die  with 
the  death  of  the  body}  : 

[A , a] . Recorded  authority  : God  said,  ,fDo  not 

reckoa  those  killed  for  the  sake  of  God  to  be  dead,  but 
rather  alive  with  their  Lord,  provided  for,  and  delighting 

(D 

in  what  God  ga Me  them  of  His  bounty".  It  is  well  known  that 

he  who  is  alive,  provided  for,  delighting  and  rejoicing  in 

Him  cannot  be  dead  and  non-existent , God  likewise  said,  Do 

not  say  about  those  who  are  lei  lied  for  the  sake  of  God  [that 

(2) 

they  are]  dead,  rather  they  are  alive”.  The  Apostle  of  God 
said,  "The  spirits  of  the  martyrs  are  in  the  crops  of  green 


(1)  3 : 169,  170 C&J/163 »164faJ • ,Rf. 

(2) /2  : 154/149*  Cf.  Tradition  according  to  Muslim  VI,  p. 

Ibn  Majah,  p.  206;  Tirmidhi,  p.  362. 
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(3) 

birds  going  about  feeding  in  fche  gardens  of  Paradise"*  This 
has  been  well  established  in  all  the  articles  of  faith  of  the 
Muslim  people,  for  the  Apostle  of  forgiveness  and  mercy  [was 
sent}  to  those  who  are  immortal,  not  to  those  who  perish* 
Similarly  with  regard  to  the  giving  of  alms,  their  belief  is 
that  [the  me±it  of  it]  reaches  tho  soul*  Similarly  dreams* 

All  that  is  proof  that  it  [the  soul}  is  immortal* 

We  have  mentioned  that  the  soul  does  not  receive  its 
natural  characteristics  from  the  body*  Rather  its  relation- 
ship to  the  body  is  through  control  and  administration*  Death 
is  the  cutting  off  of  tnat  relationship,  that  is  its  control 
and  administration,  from  the  body.  Only  the  animal  spirit 
dies,  which  is  a fine  vapor  that  issues  from  the  heart  and 
ascends  to  the  brain;  and  from  the  brain,  through  the  Veins, 
it  goes  all  over  the  body*  In  every  place  it  reaches  it  gives 
benefit  from  the  external  senses  and  internal  faculties.  That 
spirit  is  not  immortal*  Wien  that  spirit  stops  living,  what 
is  related  -to  it  dies  also,  such  as  external  and  internal 
senses  and  motor  faculties* 

U.fc.J.  The  rational  demonstration  : Every  thing 

(3)  Tradition  - Muslim,  71,  p.  39;  TirmidhI,  p.  362;  Ibn 
MajaTi,  p*  106,206;  Ibn  ganbal,  vol.  VI,  p.  386.  The  wording 
in  each  source  varies  from  the  others.  Al-Qashfinl  says,  that 
by  "birds"  is  meant  the  heavenly  bodies-  Pusus,  p.  269* 
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which  becomes  corrupted  through  contact  with  the  corruption 
of  some  other  thing  has  some  kind  of  connection  with  it.  Now 
this  kind  of  connection  of  one  thing  with  another  thing  is 
either  to  the  connection  of  being  equivalent  to  it  in  exist- 
ence, or  £2]  that  of  succession  to  it  in  existence,  or  (3] 
that  of  preceding  it  in  the  existence  which  is  prior  to  it 
in  essence,  but  not  in  time.  So  [l]  if  the  connection  of 
the  soul  to  the  body  is  that  of  equivalence  to  it  in  exist- 
ence, which  is  something  essential,  not  accidental,  then  each 
one  of  them  is  connected  in  essence  to  its  companion,  and, 
therefore,  neither  the  soul  nor  the  body  whnld  be  a substance; 
but  they  are  substances.  If  that  connection  is  something 
accidental,  not  essential,  then  if  one  of  them  becomes 
corrupt  the  other  accident  ceases  the  relationship,  but  does 
not  become  corrupt  in  essence  through  the  corruption  of  the 
first. 

C21.  If  its  connection  to  it  is  that  of  being  successive 
to  it  in  existence,  then  the  body  is  a cause  ( cillah)  for  the 
existence  of  the  soul.  Now  the  causes  are  four  in  number  :[(aU 
the  b.  ody  may  be  an  active  cause  (*illah  fa^liyyah)  for  the 

1 

soul,  giving  it  its  existence,  [(b)]  It  may  be  a material  cause 
(Hllah  qabiliyyah)for  it  by  way  of  composition  as  the  ele- 
ments are  for  the  bodies,  or  by  way  ££  simple  constitution  as 
brass  is  for  an  idol,  C(b)3  It  may  be  a formal  cause  ( Hllah, 
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suriyyah) » [(d)]  It  may  be  a final  cause  (cillah  kamaliyyah)  . 

C(a)]o  It  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  an  active 
cause,  for  the  body  as  such  does  not  perform  any  function# 

It  functions  only  by  means  of  its  faculties#  If  it  functioned 
through  its  own  nature  and  not  by  means  of  its  faculties,  then 
every  body  would  perform  that  function#  Besides,  all  physical 
faculties  are  either  accidents  or  material  forms.  But  it  is 
impossible  that  accidents  or  forms  subsisting  in  matter  should 
produce  the  existence  of  an  essential  being  subsistent  by 
itself  not  in  matter,  nor  the  existence  of  an  absolute  sub- 
stance. 

[(b)].  It  is  impossible  also  for  it  to  be  a material 
_cause,  since  we  have  demonstrated  and  proved  that  the  soul  does 
not  receive  its  natural  characteristics  from  the  bogfcy  in  any 
way.  Therefore  the  body  cannot  be  conceived  of  as  the  form 
of  the  soul,  neither  by  way  of  simple  constitution,  nor  by 
way  of  composition,  in  that  it  is  one  of  the  parts  of  the 
body,  which  becomes  composite  and  so  produces  the  soul# 

[(c), (a;].  It  is  impossible  also  for  it  to  be  either 
C(c)3  a formal  cause  for  the  souLg.  or  [(d)]  a final  cause#  It 
is  indeed  more  fitting  that  the  contrary  be  true.  Therefore 
the  connection  of  the  soul  with  the  body  is  not  that  of  an 
effect  with  an  essential  cause# 
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It  is  true  that  the  body  and  its  temperament  are  an 
accidental  cause  for  the  soul;  for  if  a body  is  created  which 
is  fit  to  be  an  instrument  and  kingdom  for  a soul,  the  imma- 
terial causes  bring  the  particular  soul  into  being,  or  the 
soul  comes  into  being  on  account  of  them.  Its  coming  into 
being  without  a secondary  cause  which  specifies  one  particular 
production  rather  than  another  is  impossible.  Yet  it  [the 
body}  prevents  the  occurrence  of  multiplicity  of  the  soul 
on  account  of  what  we  have  explained  and  [the  following 
reasons}  also  ; 

It  is  inevitable  that  every  thing  that  comes 
into  existence  after  its  non-existence  should  be  preceded  by 
matter,  so  that  the  latter  may  have  readiness  to  receive  it 
or  td  have  relationship  with  it,  as  has  been  made  clear  in 
the  other  sciences. 

[(2)}„  If  if  were  possible  for  a particular  soul  to 
come  into  being  without  there  being  created  for  it  an  instru- 
ment by  means  of  which  it  would  attain  perfection  and  function, 
it  would  be  useless  of  existence.  But  there  is  nothing  use- 
less,in  nature,  which  is  under  compulsion  and  which  leads 
t30)  every  elemental  thing  to  its  perfection  and  ultimate  goal. 

Now  if  there  occurs  readiness  for  relationship,  and 
capacity  to  be  an  instrument,  then  it  is  necessary  that  there 
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should  cone  into  being  from  the  outpouring  Divine  bounty  by 
means  of  the  immaterial  causes,  some things which  is  the  soul. 

It  is  not  true  that  if  the  creation  of  something  is  necessary 
along  with  the  creation  of  something  else  it  is  necessary 
that  it  should  cease  with  the  cessation  of  the  other  thing. 

That  happens  only  when  the  essential  being  of  the  thing 
[the  soul}  subsists  on  account  of  that  other  thing  [the  body} 
and  in  it* 

Things  come  into  being  on  account  of  other  things f 
which  othe±  things  cease  too  exist,  while  these  persist  if 
their  essential  being  does  not  subsist  in  them  [i.e.,  the 
things  that  cease  to  exist}.  This  is  especially  true  when 
that  which  provides  them  with  existence  is  some  tiling  else, 
not  that  01117  along  with  whose  [the  body's}  existence  the 
preparation  of  the  provision  of  its  [the  soul's}  existence 
takes  place.  That  which  provides  the  existence  of  the  soul 
is  something  other  than  the  body  as  we  have  shown.  Otherwise 
it  is  a power  in  a body.  Rather  it  is  without  doubt  also  a 
substance  not  body.  If  its  existence  comes  from  that  thing 
[i.e, , the  substance  which  is  not  body},  while  from  the  body 
it  gets  only  the  proper  time  of  its  existence,  then  it  has  no 
connection  with  the  body  in  the  matter  of  its  own  existence 
itself,  nor  is  the  body  a cause  for  it  except  by  its  accidental 
finality.  So  it  is  not  permissible  to  say  the  connection 
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between  them  is  such  that  the  body  must  have  priority  in 
essence  over  the  soul, 

r 33.  The  third  part  of  what  we  mentioned  at  the 


beginning,  namely,  that  the  connection  of  the  soul  with  the 
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body  is  that  of  priority  in  existence.  Such  priority  is 
either  C(a)3  in  time,  which  makes  any  connection  of  its  exist- 
ence with  it  [the  bodyj  impossible,  since  it  precedes  it  in 
ti*a,  or  [(b) ] the  priority  is  in  essence  and  not  in  time, 
since  in  time  it  is  not  separate  from  it.  This  kind  of 
priority  means  tnat  as  long  as  t-ie  preceding  essential  being 
exists,  the  essential  being  of  that  which  su-cceeds  in  exist- 
ence must  be  derived  from  it.  But  then  again  this  preceding 
[essential  being]  cannot  be  existing  when  the  succeeding  one 
is  assumed  to  have  ceased  to  exist,  [This  is  so]  not  because 
the  assumption  that  the  succeeding  one  has  ceased  to  exist 


has  required  that  the  preceding  one  should  cease  to  exist 
also | but  because  the  succeeding  one  cannot  have  ceased  to 
exist  unless  there  has  come  first  naturally  to  that  which 

i/ 

precedes  something  that  caused  it  to  cease  to  exist;  for  then 
that  which  succeeds  ceases  to  exist.  So  it  is  not  theassump- 
tion  of  the  non-existence  of  that  which  succeeds  which  causes 
the  non- existence  of  that  which  precedes,  but  rather  the 
assumption  of  the  non-existence  of  that  which  precedes  itself, 
because  the  succeeding  one  has  been  assumed  to  be  non-existent 
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only  after  it  has  occurred  to  the  preceding  one  to  have 
ceased  to  exist  itself. 

If  that  is  so,  then  it  must  be  fi]  that  the  cause 
of  the  non-existence  should  occur  in  the  substance  of  the 
soul  and  then  the  body  becomes  corrupt  along  with  it,  Jii] 
that  the  body  should  not  at  all  become  corrupt  through  a 
cause  which  belongs  specifically  to  it.  But  the  corruption  of 
the  body  is  indeed  on  account  of  a cause  that  belongs  speci- 
fically to  it,  namely,  the  change  in  temperament  or  composi- 
tion. Therefbre.  it.  is  , entirely  invalid  that  the  connection  of 
tile  soul  with  the  body  should  be  that  of  that  which  precedes 
in  essential  being  and  then  become  corrupt  through  the  body. 

So  then  this  is  not  a connection  between  them.  If  this  is 
the  case  then  all  kinds  of  connections  have  become  invalid. 
There  remains  that  the  soul  lias  no  connection  with  the  body 
in  existence.  Rather  its  connection  in  existence  is  with 
the  Divine  bounty  by  means  of  the  other  principles  which  are 
neither  impossible  nor  invalid. 

Cb).  Demonstration  that  it  fthe  souJj  does  not 
perish  at  all  s 

We  say  : Passing  away,  becoming  non-existent, 
corruption,  and  destruction  do  not  happen  to  the  soul.  That 
is  so  because  every  thing  which  becomes  corrupt  through  some 
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cause  or  other  has  potentiality  to  become  corrupt,  while 
before  corruption  it  has  the  actuality  to  persist.  But  it 
is  impossible  that  there  shoulft  be  from  the  same  aspect  and 
in  the  same  thing  both  the  potentiality  to  become  corrupt 
and  the  actuality  to  persist,  but  rather  its  readiness  for 
corruption  is  not  on  account  of  any  actuality  that  it  persists; 
for  the  meaning  of  potentiality  is  different  from  that  of 
actuality.  The  relationship  of  this  potentiality  is  different 
from  the  relationship  of  this  actuality.,  for  the  relation- 
ship of  the  one  {potentiality]  is  with  corruption,  while  the 
relationship  of  the  other  {i.e.,  actuality!  is  with  con- 
tinuance of  existence.  Therefore,  in  the  one  thing  these 
two  meanings  exist  for  two  different  things.  This  exists 
only  in  compound  things  or  simple  things  in  compounds.  In 
simple  things  that  are  immaterial  in  essence,  however,  these 
two  things  are  not  permissible. 

We  maintain  absolutely  that  it  is  not  permissible 
to  have  these  two  meanings  meet  in  a thing  whose  essence  is 
unitary.  That  is  so  because  everything  that  persists  and  has 
the  potentiality  to  become  corrupt  has  the  potentiality  to 
persist,  because  its  persistence  is  not  something  obligatory 
and  necessary.  But ‘if  it  is  not  obligatory  it  is  possible, 
since  possibility  is  of  the  nature  of  potentiality.  Therefore 
it  has  in  its  substance  both  a potentiality  and  an  actuality 
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to  persist.  But  any  actuality  on  its  part  to  persist,  no 
doubt,  is  not  potentiality  on  its  part  to  persist.  This  is 
evident.  Therefore  the  actuality  on  its  part  to  persist  is 
an  accidental  quality  of  the  thing  which  has  potentiality  on 
its  part  to  persist.  That  potentiality  does  not  belong  to 
any  essential  being  that  exists  in  actuality,  but  rather  to 
the  thing  which  has  for  an  accidental  that  it  persists  in  ac- 
tuality, not  on  account  of  the  existence  of  its  essential 
being. 

It  follows  that  its  essential  being  is  composed  fa} 
.33)  of  something  by  means  of  which  its  essential  being  existed  in 
actuality,  which  thing  is  the  form  of  every  thing,  and  fb] 
of  something  to  which  this  actuality  has  occurred,  and  in 
whose  nature  lies  the  potentiality  it  has,  which  is  its  matter. 
So,  if  the  soul  is  absolutely  simple  it  is  not  divisible  into 
matter  and  form.  If  it  is  compound,  then  let  us  leave  the 
compound  and  consider  the  substance  which  is  its  matter  and 
turn  our  discussion  to  its  matter  itself  and  speak  about  it* 

We  say  : fa]  Either  that  matter  is  divisible  thus 
always,  and  we  prove  the  validity  of  the  word  always,  which 
is  impossible,  or  do  the  thing  which  is  substance  and  base 
does  not  cease  to  exist,  how  our  discussion  is  about  this 
thing  which  is  the  base  and  origin,  not  about  something  that 
is  composed  of  it  and  of  something  else.  It  is  evident, 
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therefore^ that  every  thing  which  is  simple  and  not  compound, 
or  which  is  the  origin  and  source  of  a compound,  does  not 
have  both  the  actuality  to  persist  and  the  potentiality  to 
be  non-existent  in  relation  to  its  essential  being.  If  it 
has  potentiality  to  be  non-existent,  then  it  is  impossible 
that  it  should  have  the  actuality  to  persist,  while  if  it  has 
the  actuality  to  persist  and  be  existent,  then  it  does  not 
have  potentiality  to  be  non-existent.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  the  substance  of  the  soul  does  not  have  potentiali- 
ty to  become  corrupt. 

As  to  the  phenomena  which  become  corrupt,  that  which 
becomes  corrupt  in  them  is  the  compound  which  is  brought  to- 
gether$  while  the  potentiality  to  become  either  corrupt  o±  to 
persist  is  not  in  the  sense  in  which  the  compound  is  a unity, 
but  rather  in  the  matter  which  is  potentially  receptive  of 
both  opposites.  Therefore  in  the  corruptible  compound  there 
is  neither  potentiality  to  persist  nor  potentiality  to  become 
corrupt.  So  they  do  not  meet  in  it. 

As  to  matter,  it  either  persists  not  by, means  of  a 
potentiality  by  which  it  has  the  capacity  to  do  so,  as  some 
people  suppose,  or  it  persists  by  means  of  a potentiality  by  . 
which  it  does  so.  It  has  no  potentiality  to  become  corrupt, 
rather  a potentiality  that  something  else  in  it  should  become 
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corrupt,  which  thing  comes  into  being  along  with  the  simple 
things  in  matter,;  for  its  potentiality  to  become  corrupt  is 
in  its  matter,  not  in  its  substance*  The  demonstration 
which  affirms  that  every  phenomenon  is  corrupt  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  cessation  of  its  potentiality,  which 
potentiality  is  one  of  negation  and  destruction,  makes  that 
affirmation  only  because  it  is  composed  of  matter  and  form. 
There  is  in  its  matter  potentiality  for  this  form  to  persist 
in  it,  and  potentiality  that  it  should  itself  [the  potentiali- 
ty! in  the  two  of  them  together  [matter  and  formj  become 
corrupt.  It  is  clear  therefore  that  the  soul  does  not  become 
corrupt  at  all.  It  is  to  this  conclusion  that  we  have  led 
our  discussion,  with  God  the  Giver  of  success. 


C CHAPTER  XX  3 


PROOF  OF  [THE  EXISTENCE  OF}  THE  INCORPOREAL 
ACTIVE  INTELLIGENCE  AND  THE  INTELLIGENCE 
THAT  IS  ACTED  UPON  IN  HUMAN  SOULS,  AND  THE 
GRADATIONS  OF  THE  INTELLIGENCES 

The  proof  [of  the  existence}  of  the  Active  Intelli- 
gence from  the  view  point  of  religious  law  is  too  self-evident 
[to  need}  to  be  proved;  for  it  has  been  clearly  mentioned  in 
tho  texts  of  the  Qur*an',  such  as  God's  saying,  "One  mighty 

I 

in  power  taught  him,  the  possessor  of  wisdom,  and  so  Pie  was 

in  the  right  state”,  and  also,  f,it  is  indeed  the  saying  of  a 

noble  Apostle,  powerful  and  firmly  established  with  the  Lord 

(2) 

of  bhe  higher  throne”,  and  also,  "There  has  been  no  human 

being  ever  to  whom  God  spoke  except  through  revelation,  or 

(3) 

from  behind  a veil,  or  by  sending  an  apostle". 

From  the  view  point  of  reason  [the  proof  of  its 
existence}  has  [many}  aspects  ; 

LX b What  we  have  mentioned  before  of  the  classifi* 


53556.  See  p. 
81:19,20. 

42 : 5V  50-5lCa3 


3 above. 
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cation  of  existing  things,  their  superiority  over  each  other 

and  that  they,  in  the  case  of  simple  bodies,  go  back  to  the 

higher  throne,  while  in  the  spiritual  realities  they  go  back 

to  the  Intelligence  and  the  Soul,  and  in  the  compounds,  to 

(4) 

the  substance  of  Muhammad.  We  have  explained  that  part  of 
the  subject;  so  we  will  not  repeat  it. 

Ch.  The  second  aspect  : It  has  become  clear  to 
you  that  that  which  is  delineated  with  the  mental  form  is 
neither  a body,  nor  in  a body,  for  the  body  is  divisible,  and 
so  also  is  that  which  is  in  the  body,  while  the  mental  forms 
are  universal,  unitary,  and  indivisible.  If  they  inhered  in 
a body,  they  would  be  divisible;  but  their  divisibility  is 
impossible,  and  so  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  inhere 
in  a body  or  in  what- is  in  a body. 

You  know  that  those  which  are  delineated  with 
the  form  that  precedes  it+,  I mean  estimation,  retentive 
imagination,  and  external  sense,  are  faculties  having  seats 
in  bodies,  w that  when  the  form  comes  to  exist  in  the 
faculties,  it  does  not  disappear  from  them,  and  £c}  that 
man  apprehends  mental  forms,  which  later  depart  from  him. 

If  he  wishes  to  go.  back  to  them,  he  does  so  readily  without 


(4)  See  p.  125  with  n.  26  above. 

+ That  is  the  one  preceding  the  mental  form 
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the  trouble  of  regaining  them;  rather  he  needs  merely  to 
attend  to  them* 

Those  mental  forms  which  have  departed  have  either 
ceased  to  exist,  or  have  not  ceased  to  exist*  If  they  have 
ceased  to  exist,  then  it  must  be  that  they  need  to  be  re- 
acquired as  at  first.  If  they  have  not  ceased  to  exist, 
they  must  be  either  in  the  soul,  or  in  the  body,  or  outside. 
If  they  are  in  the  soul,  then  the  soul  ought  to  be  aware  of 
them  and  have  knowledge  of  them,  since  intelligible  know- 
ledge is  nothing  but  the  existence  of  a form  in  the  soul. 

It  is  not  possible  that  they  should  be  in  the  body,  on  ac- 
count of  what  we  have  mentioned,  namely,  that  the  intelli- 
|(136)  gibles  do  not  inhere  in  bodies  or  in  what  is  in  bodies*  If 
they  are  outside,  then  they  are  either  self -sub sistent  or  are 
in  some  other  substance  whose  function  it  is  to  pour  out 
intelligibles  upon  human  souls*  But  it  is  impossible  that 
they  should  be  self -sub si stent , for  the  ideas  exist  in  sub- 
stance, So  they  are  not  self-subsistent.  Therefore  it 
follows  that  they  are  in  the  substance  which  pours  out 
intelligibles.  By  this  then  the  existence  of  an  angel  is 
prqved,  whose  funfcfcihnn  is  what  we  have  mentioned.  That  is 
the  Active  Intelligence,  which  is  the  Divine  Spirit. 

There  is  also  the  proof  that  intelligible  under- 
standing is  nothing  but  the  formation  of  images.  If  they 
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[“the  forms]  depart  from  it  [the  soul] , the*  return  to  it , 
nothing  would  take  place  except  the  forming  of  images.  If 
this  forming  of  images  were  permanent  for  the  soul,  it  [the 
soul]  would  be  aware  of  them  and  having  knowledge  -of  them 
[continually] . So  it  must  be  that  the  form  has  disappeared 
from  the  soul  somewhat.  This  is  contrary  to  what  happens 
when  the  faculty  of  estimation  apprehends  something  which 
later  departs,  for  the  estimative  faculty  has  a seat (khazin) 
which  preserves  what  it  apprehends.  So  when  they  depart 
from  the  faculty  of  estimation,  and  the  latter  turns  to  them, 
it  takes  from  it  [the  seat]  the  ideas  which  it  has  derived 
from  the  forms* 

It  is  true  we  do  not  deny  that  the  cessation  is  of 
two  kinds  s [a].  At  one  time  [the  form]  departs  from  the 
apprehending  faculty,  and  it  is  preserved  in  some  other 
faculty  which  is  as  it  were  a place  of  preservation  for  it. 
[b].  At  another  time  it  departs  from  both  the  faculty  and 
the  place  of  preservation.  In  this  second  kind  [of  departing] 
tner e is  need  to  undertake  the  trouble  of  a new  acquisition, 
while  in  the  first  there  is  no  need  for  acquisition,  but 
rather  to  turn  and  give  attention  to  the  place  of  preserva- 
tion without  the  trouble  of  acquisition.  With  the  intelli- 
gibles  both  kinds  [of  departing]  are  possible;  but  we  have 
shown  that  they  have  a place  of  preservation  neither  in  the 
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soul  nor  in  the  body.  So  it  follows  that  it  must  be  some- 
thing outside  [them] , such  that  when  any  contact  occurs 

> / 

between  our  souls  and  it  there  are  delineated  from  it  in  them 
[the  souls]  mental  forms  peculiar  to  that  capacity,  on  ac- 
count of  particular  rules. 

If  the  soul  turns  away  from  it  towards  the  phy- 
sical world  or  to  another  form,  what  was  formed  at  first  be- 
comes erased  as  though  the  mirror  that  is  placed  facing  in 
the  direction  of  the  Divine  One  has  been  turned  away  from 
Him  towards  the  physical  sense,  or  to  some  other  divine  thing. 
This  also  happens  only  when  the  habitual  power  of  contact 
with  the  Active  Intelligence  is  acquired. 

C3J.  The  third  aspect  : The  human  soul  can  be 
an  intelligent  agent  potentially  and  then  become  an  intelligent 
agent  actually.  Every  thing  that  advances  from  potentiality 
into  actuality  advances  only  through  a cause  which  actually 
advances  it.  So  here  is  a cause  which  advances  our  souls, 
with  respect  to  the  inteliigibles,  from  potentiality  to  ac- 
tuality. Since it  is  the  cause  in  giving  mental  forms  it  is 
intelligence  in  act  having  the  principles  of  the  mental 
forms  free  from  matter.  This  thing,  in  relation  to  the 
intelligences  which  issue  from  it,  is  called  Active  Intelli- 
gence, just  as  the  primary  physical  [potential]  intelligence, 
in  relation  to  it,  is  called  Intelligence  that  is  acted  upon 
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(^aql  munfa*ll) « wiiile  tlie  intelligence  which  is  "between  them 
is  called  acquired  intelligence. 

The  relationship  of  the  Active  Intelligence  to 
our  sou&s  is  like  the  relationship  of  the  sun  to  our  sight. 
Just  as  the  sun  itself  is  seen  actually,  and  what  is  not 
visible  actually  is  seen  by  its  light,  so  it  the  state  of 
the  intelligence  with  our  souls.  When  the  mental  faculty 
observes  the  particulars  in  the  retentive  imagination,  and 
the  light  of  the  Active  Intelligence  shines  upon  it,  they 
become  free  from  matter  and  its  concomitants,  and  become 
impressed  upon  the  rational  aoul  not  fin  the  sensej  that 
they  themselves  move  from  our  imagination  to  our  intelligence, 
nor  fin  the  sense")  that  the  idea  which  is  covered  with  the 
concomitant  qualities,  while  in  itself  and  in  its  worth  is 
free  from  matter,  is  to  be  understood  as  it  realty  is,  but 
rather  in  the  sense  that  the  observation  of  them  prepares 
the  soul  to  have  that  which  is  free  of  matter  overflow  upon 
it  from  the  Active  Intelligence.  For  thoughts  and  medita- 
tions are  movements  that  prepare  the  soul  to  receive  the 
overflow  just  as  the  middle  terms  prepare  fit]  in  a surer 
way  to  receive  the  conclusion.  If  the  first  fterm]  has  one 
sense  while  the  second  has  another,  then,  when  some  relation- 
ship or  other  with  this  form  occurs  to  the  rational  soul 
through  the  shining  of  the  Active  Intelligence , something  of 
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its  own  genus  from  one  aspect  and  not  of  its  own  genus  from 
another  aspect  occurs  in  it  [the  soul],  just  as  when  light 
falls  upon  objects  of  color,  it  produces  on  the  sight  from 
them  an  effect  which  is  not  like  them  in  every  respect. 


139) 


The  mental  images,  which  are  intelligibles 
potentially,  do  not  themselves  become  intelligibles  actually, 
but  rather  what  is.  picked  out  from  tnem,  just  as  the  effect 
which  is  left  by  means  of  the  light  from  the  sensible  forms 
is  not  those  forms  themselves  but  something  else  related  to 
them  which  is  generated  through  the  mediation  of  the  light 
in  the  recipient  facing  them.  In  the  same  way,  when  the 
rational  soul  observes  those  imaginative  forms,  and  the  light 
of  the  Active  Intelligence  makes  some  kind  of  contact  with 
it,  it  [the  soul]  becomes  capable  of  having  the  parts  of 
those  forms  which  are  free  from  impurities  occur  in  it  by 
means  of  the  light  of  the  Intelligence.  The  first  thing  to 
be  distinguished  by  the  human  intelligence  is  the  question  of 
their  essential  and  accidental  elements,  that  in  which  they 
resemble  each  other  and  that  in  which  they  differ.  So,  with 
respect  to  similarity  the  ideas  become  intelligence  itself 
in  one  idea,  while  in  respect  to  that  in  which  they  differ 
they  become  many  ideas.  So  intelligence  has  the  power  to 
make  the  one  of  the  ideas  to  be  many,  and  to  make  the  many 

The  making  of  the  many  to  be  one  has  two  aspects* 


to  be  one. 
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(1) .  To  have  the  multiple  ideas  in  our  imaginings 
which  differ  in  number  become  one  idea  when  they  do  not  differ 
in  definition. 

(2) o  That  you  should  compose  from  the  ideas  of  ul- 
timate genera  and  proximate  differences  an  idea  which  is  one 
by  definition  The  aspect  of  multiplicity  is  contrary  to 
these  two  aspects.  All  this  is  included  in  the  properties  of 
the  human  intelligence,  not  of  the  other  faculties,  for  they 
apprehend  what  is  multiple  as  it  is,  multiple,  and  the  one  as 
it  is,  one.  They  can  not  apprehend  the  one  as  simple  but  the 
one  as  a whole  compounded  of  many  things  and  their  accidental 
qualities.  They  cannot  divide  off  the  accidental  things  and 
separate  them  off  from  the  essential  things.  When  the 
external  sense  presents  a form  to  the  retentive  imagination, 
and  the  retentive  imagination  presents  that  form  to  the 
intelligence,  the  intelligence  abstracts  from  it  an  idea. 

If  another  form  of  that  species  is  presented  to  it,  which 
is  another  only  numerically,  the  intelligence  does  not 
abstract  from  it  any  other  form  than  that  which  it  abstracted 
at  first,  except  with  respect  to  the  accidental  quality  which 
belongs  specifically  to  this  as  that  accidental  quality,  in 
the  sense  that  at  one  time  it  abstracts  it  [from  accidental 
qualities} , and  at  another  it  conceives  it  together  with  that 
accidental  quality.  That  is  why  it  is  said,  "Zayd  and  cAmr 
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have  one  idea  in  respect  to  humanity”;  I mean  that  when  the 
first  of  them  gives  the  soul  the  form  £ideaj  of  humanity, the 
second  does  not  add  anything  to  that  idea.  Rather,  the  idea 
impressed  from  them  upon  the  soul  is  one  which  isfderived] 
from  the  first  mental  image,  while  the  second  image  has  no 
effect.  When  the  intelligence  apprehends  things  which  in- 
volve priority  and  subsequence,  it  has  of  necessity  to  under- 
stand time  along  with  them.  That  happens  not  in  time,  but 
rather  in  any  present  instant,  for  the  intelligence  under- 
stands time  in  any  present  instant. 

Its  combining  the  definition  and  syllogistic 
reasoning  without  doubt  takes  place  in  time.  Only  the  con- 
ception of  the  conclusion  and  the  defined  object  takes  place 
all  at  once.  The  failure  of  intelligence  to  conceive  things 
which  are  completely  intelligible  and  free  from  matter  is  not 
due  to  something  lying  in  those  tilings  themselves,  nor  in  the 
natural  disposition  of  the  intelligence,  but  rather  because 
the  intelligence  is  occupied  with  the  body,  and  in  many 
things  it  lias  need  of  the  body;  so  the  body  keeps  it  far  from 
its  highest  perfection.  When  this  obscurity  departs  from  it, 
the  soul  has  the  clearest  and  most  delightful  kind  of  under- 
standing immaterial  things.  We  have  already  mentioned  the 
1)  grades  of  intelligence,  namely,  primary  physical,  potential, 
and  acquired  intelligence.  As  to  the  Divine  Intelligence , we 
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will  mention  it,  if  God  wills,  in  connection  with  the 
properties  of  prophethjfcod* 


£.PART  FIVE  3 


AH  AETICIiE  OH  PROPHETHOOD  AMD 
APOSI1ESHIP 

This  includes  several  expositions  : 

nj.  Exposition  of  the  question  whether  or  not 
apostleship  can  be  grasped  by  definition, 

rid.  Exposition  of  the  question  whether 
apostleship  is  something  acquired  or  a Divine  product, 

i 

rud.  Exposition  of  the  proof  of  apostleship 
by  demonstration, 

[IV].  Exposition  of  the  properties  of  apostle- 
ship, which  are  miracles,  and  of  how  the  Divine  call  takes 
place,  and  what  is  obtained  and  not  obtained  by  audition. 
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f CHAPTER  XXI  ] 


EXPOSITION  OP  THE  PACT  THAT  APOSTLESHIP 
CAN  NOT  BE  GRASPED  BY  DEFINITION,  NOR 
ITS  READ  NATURE  MERELY  BY  MENTIONING  ITS 
GENUS  AND  DIFFERENCE 


Ihe  experiential  knowledge  of  things  does  not 
depend  upon  mastering  their  definitions,  and  their  genus  and 
differenne.  How  many  existent  things  have  neither  genus,  nor 
difference,  nor  a logical  nor  a descriptive  definition,  while 
even  the  genus  and  difference  of  what  has  a genus  and  a dif- 
frence  may  not  be  mastered.  Most  things  are  like  that,  gor 
to  give  definitions,  Is  hard  and  difficult  for  the  minds. 

Indeed  its  existence  and  real  nature  are  evidenced 
by  its  effects.  Intelligence,  the  soul,  and  many  of  the  in- 
corporeal things  are  conceivable,  and  yet  they  have  neither 
logical  nor  descriptive  definitions.  They  are  inferred  only 
by  means  of  some  demonstration  or  other.  If  someone  were  to 
ask  any  one  of  the  prophets  about  the  properties  and  nature 
of  prophethood,  and  to  show  forth  its  definition  by  means  of 
its  genus  and  difference,  how  would  he  answer  that  ? Would 
he  start  to  verify  that,  give  its  logical  and  descriptive 
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definitions i and  enumerate  its  special  properties  so  that  his 
apostleship  would  he come  dependent  upon  his  knowledge  of  all 
of  that  ? But  if  the  one  giving  the  answer  did  not  know  all 
that  then  he  Cthe  inquirer]  would  not  believe  him.  Or  should 
he  immediately  believe  whether  he  knows  the  definition  of 
apostleship  or  not  ? If  apostleship  is  a rank  above  the  rank 
of  humanity  just  as  humanity  is  a rank  above  the  rank  of 
animals*  then  to  follow  the  apostle  does  not  depend  upon  the 
knowledge  of  apostleship  just  as  the  compulsory  service  of 
animals  does  not  depend  upon  the  knowledge  of  humanity*  It 
would  be  rather  foolish  on  the  part  of  man  to  try  to  explain 
to  the  animal  the  properties  of  humanity,  and  it  would  mean 
the  imposition  [on  the  animals]  of  what  they  are  incapable 
of.  In  the  same  way  if  an  apostle  tried  to  explain  to  man 
the  properties  of  apostleship  he  would  be  imposing  [upon  man] 
what  he  is  incapable  of*  So  neither  is  the  question  binding 
upon  him,  nor  is  the  answer  to  it  necessary. 

This  is  like  Pharoah's  question  to  Moses  to  tell 

him  about  the  nature  of  the  lord  of  the  universe.  He  asked, 

" 1 What  is  the  lord  of  the  universe  ?'  He  fMoses]  answered, 

'The  lord  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  and  what  is  between 

(1) 

them,  if  you  are  true  believers'”.  He  asked  him  the  second 


(1)  26:23,24/22,23 
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time  and  the  third  time,  but  he  Jkoses]  did  not  gi^e  any 
logical  o±  descriptive  definition,  nor  did  he  give  any 
ultimate  genus  or  proximate  difference  in  telling  him  of 
what  he  asked,  except  pure  Divinity,  for  defining  realities 
is  fto  give]  their  space  and  time  properties,  and  what  is 
generated  between  space  and  time. 


[ CHAPTER  XXII  ] 


EXPOSITION  OP  WHETHER  APOSTIESHIP 
IS  AM  ACQUIRED  STATUS  OR  A DIVINE 
PRODUCT 

We  say  : You  should  know  that  apostleship  is  a 
heavenly  product , a standing  in  Divine  favor  and  a gift  of 
God  which  can  not  be  acquired  by  effort,  nor  reached  by 
acquisition.  "God  knows  best  where  to  place  His  fgift  of] 

a) 

apostleship",  "Thus  We  revealed  to  you  by  a spirit  some- 

(2) 

tiling  of  our  affair”.  You  did  not  know  [before  tiiat]  what 

(3) 

the  Book  and  the  Paith  were".  Effort  and  attainment,  how- 
ever, are  among  the  things  necessary  in  preparing  the  soul 
to  receive  the  effects  of  revelation  by  acts  of  worship 
coupled  by  meditation  and  exercises  free  from  hypocrisy  and 
love  of  fame.'  So  the  matter  of  apostleship  is  not  something 
accidental  and  haphazard  so  that  anyone  who  creeps  and  walks 
can  obtain  it,  nor  is  it  based  on  effort  and  acquisition  so 
that  anyone  who  meditates  and  keeps  awake  the  first  part  of 

(1)  6:l24tb). 

(2)  Por  this  and  other  possible  meanings  see  Anwar ,11, 

P.  234* 

(3-)  42:  52  [al. 
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the  night  should  procure  it. 


The  humanity  that  belongs  to  the  human  species  and 
the  angelic  nature  that  belongs  to  ,the  species  of  angels  are 
not  acquisitions  of  the  individuals  of  these  species.  Also 
work  in  accordance  with  one's  species  is  not  free  from  ac- 
quisition and  choice  in  preparing  and  becoming  prepared* 
Similarly  prophethood  in  the  case  of  prophets  is  not  an 
acquisition  of  the  individuals  of  that  class;  and  work  iB 
accordance  with  the  status  of  prophethood  is  not  free  from 
acquiring  and  choosing  in  order  to  prepare  and  be  prepared. 
Thus  it  was  revealed  to  him  [Muhammad] , ”Ta  Ha;  surely  We 

o t ~r  " 

have  not  sent  down  the  Qur*an  upon  you  that  you  may  become 

(4) 

miserable”,  when  his  feet  became  swollen  from  much .worship- 
ing. nevertheless  he  said,  “Shall  I not  then  be  a very 

(5) 

grateful  servant  ?"  Muhammad  was  wont  to  give  himself  up 

.(6)  * 

to  devotion  in  Hira*  before  [the  first,  revelation.  Seclu- 
si  on  appealed  to  him.  He  was  wont  to  see  visions,  which 
came  to  him  like  the  break  of  day.  These,  however,  are  ac- 


(4)  20:1,2/1. 

(5)  Tradition  - Bukhari ,11, p.  3M,  VII, p.  346; Muslim, 

VIII, p.  4l|42;  Tirmidhl,p.  57}  NasS*!, I, p.  244}  Ibn  Hanbal, 
rv, p.25l, 255, VI, P.3J.5}  cf  surah  l7:3Cb]:"He  was  surely  a very 
grateful  servant”. 

(6)  A mountain  some  three  Arabian  miles  from  Malckah  in  a 

II.  E.  direction,  facing  Mount  Thabir.  In  a cave  of  this  mountain 
Muhammad  received  his  first  revelation.  Hence  the  present 
name  Jabal  Nur.  Weir,  T.H. , "^ira* " , E.  Islam,  vol.  II,  p.3^5* 
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ci dental  states  and  qualities  which  occur  to  the  species  as 

a kind  of  response  and  recompense-  for  his  perfect  temperament, 

excellent  form,  complete  equanimity,  pure  growth  and  stock, 

good  disposition,  noble  character,  right  conduct,  patience, 

respectfulness,  gentility,  meekness,  mercy,  benignity  toward 

friends,  severity  and  hardness  toward  enemies,  truthfulness 

of  speech,  proper  performance  of  duty , keeping  oneself  from 

all  vices,  adorning  oneself  with  all  varieties  of  virtues, 

pure  avoidance  of  all  that  is  base,  forgiveness  of  those  who 

injure  one,  doing  good  to  those  who  do  one  evil,  affection 

for  relatives,  protecting  of  the  rights  of  the  absent,  good 

treatment  of  one's  neighbor,  aiding  the  oppressed,  helping 

the  distressed,  loving  kindness,  hating  what  is  unlawful, etc, 

(7) 

"Most  assuredly  your  friend  has  not  erred,  nor  has  he  strayed" 

in  this  world,  "Surely  his  eye  has  not  turned  aside  nor  has 

(8;  , 
it  trespassed"  in  that  other  world.  The  souls  of  txie  uni- 
verse submit  to  his  soul  voluntarily  or  by  compulsion.  Yet 
he  is  neither  proud  nor  oppressive,  neither  rough  nor  rude. 

1-Ie  is  respectful  when  he  is  silent,  and  is  not  ashamed  when 
he  speaks.  He  is  of  refined  manner  when  mckving  and  at  rest. 

He  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  apostle ship  which  he 


(7)  53:2. 

(8)  53:17. 
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bore,  and  so  carried  it  out  in  its  proper  time,  and  poured 
forth  his  mercy  upon  the  universe  fully.  May  God  bless  him 
and  his  good  and  pure  family. 


C CHAPTER  XXIII  3 


EXPOSITION  OP  THE  PROOF  OP  APOSTLESHIP 
BY  DEMONSTRATION 

The  exposition  of  its  proof  has  two  methods  : One 
of  them  general,  and  the  other  detailed, 

[A].  The  general  method  : - Just  as  the  human 
species  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  animals  by  a 
rational  soul  which  is  superior  to  them  in  mental  virtues, 
and  exercises  compulsion  over  them,  rules  over  them  and 
directs  them,  similarly  the  souls  of  the  prophets  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  souls  of  men  by  an  intelligence  which 
guides  and  is  guided,  and  which  is  superior  to  all  other 
intelligences  in  the  Divine  virtue  which  manages  them,  rules 
■5)  over  them  and -directs  them.  Further,  just  as  the  movement® 
of  man  are  evidentiary  miracles  for  animals,  since  no  animal 
has  his  movements  of  thought,  speech  and  action,  similarly 
all  the  movements  of  a prophet  are  evidentiary  miracles  for 
man,  for  no  man  has  a prophet* s movements  of  thought,  speech 
and  action. 

Just  as  a prophet  is  distinguished  from  other  men 
by  his  intelligence,  which  is  related  to  the  incorporeal  in- 
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telligences  and  the  First  Intelligence,  he  is  also  dis- 
tinguished by  his  soul,  which  is  similar  to  the  heavenly 
and  the  celestial  souls.  He  is  also  distinguished  by  his 
nature  and  temperament,  which  is  actually  capable  of  receiving 
such  an  intelligence  and  soul.  Just  as  it  is  inconceivable 
in  the  Divine  economy  of  creation  that  there  should  be  from 
the  sperma  of  any  animal  a human  being,  similarly  it  is  in- 
conceivable in  the  economy  of  creation  that  there  should  be 

from  the  pperma  of  any  man  a prophet*  "God  creates  what  He 

(1)  (2) 

wishes",  and  "He  selects*...".  "God  selects  apostles  from 

(3)  r 

among  the  angels  and  from  among  men  too".  So  he  [a  prophet J 
is  the  one  chosen  for  his  nature  and  temperament,  and  selected 
for  his  soul  and  intelligence,  which  none  of  mankind  shares 
with  him. 

From  another  aspect,  while  the  prophet  shares  with 

mankind  their  humanity  in  form  he  differs  from  them  in  ideal 

reality,  since  his  humanity  is  superior  to  that  of  mankind 

on  account  of  the  capacity  of  his  humanity  to  receive  rovela- 

(4) 

tion.  [The  clause] , "Say,  *1  am  only  a human  being,  like  you* " 

points  to  the  aspect  of  similarity  in  form.  [The  clause] 


1)  3:47[b]. 

(2)  3: 179/174 Cb3. 

(3)  33:75ta3/74CaJ. 
14)  18 : 110  [a] » 
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"It  is  revealed  to  me. ..."  points  to  the  aspect  of  difference 

| 

in  ideal  reality  , 

- Cb).  The  detailed  method  : - This  has  a number 
of  aspects  s - 

cu.  The  first  aspect  is  a demonstration  based 
upon  the  voluntary  movements,  which  are  three  kinds,  (a} 
^movement J of  thought , Cbl  of  speech,  and  Cel  of  action, 

[a^  The  movement  of  thought  includes  right  and  wrong j f 
that  of  speech  includes  truth  and  falsehood j and  [c]  that  of 
action  includes  good  and  bad.  These  terms  are  technical, 
and  their  meaning  is  straight -forward  and  understandable. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  on  account  of  their  con- 
tradictory and  different  CqualitiBsJ  their  practice  and  ac- 
quisition, as  a whole,  are  not  obligatory.  Anyone  who  gives 
such  a legal  opinion**  deserves,  in  accordance  with  his  opin- 
ion , to  be  killed,  for  killing  him  is  one  of  the  movements, 
and  its  practice  is  obligatory.  Also,  it  is  not  obligatory 
to  forsake  them  all.  Anyone  who  gives  such  a legal  opinion 
ought  not  to  breathe,  for  breathing  is  a movement  which  it 
is  obligatory  to  forsake*  It  is  clear  now  that  some  of  them 

+ That  is,  this  is  the  proof  in  general.  The  proof  of 
apostle ship  in  det ail, however , has  many  aspects. 

++  That  is,  that  the  acquisition  of  all  these  practices  is 
obligatory. 


47) 
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must  7)8  forsaken,  while  others  must  be  practised.  When  this 
is  proved,  it  is  proved  also  that  these  movements  have  defi- 
nitions so  that  some  of  them  are  good  and  must  be  practised, 
while  others  are  bad  and  must  be  forsaken. 

So  the  distinction  between  one  movement  and  another 
is  determined  by  their  definitions.  This  is  either  known  by 
every  one,  or  is  not,  or  is  known  by  some  and  not  by  others. 
But  it  is  clear  that  not  every  one  knows  it.  It  is  also 
false  [to  assume}  that  every  one  knows  this.  It  is  clear 
then  that  some  know  it  while  others  do  not.  By  the  first 
classification  it  is  proved  that  there  are  definitions  for 
the  movements.  By  the  second  classification  it  is  proved 
that  there  are  those  who  give  legal  definitions  which  they 
know.  These  are  the  prophets  and • law-givers.  When  a man 
thinks  within  himself,  he  knows  that  if  he  does  not  know 
legal  definitions  he  must  be  under  the  rule  of  those  who  give 
them.  so  the  existence  of  prophethood  is  proved  as  a ne- 
cessary result  of  movements. 

C2l.  The  second  aspect  We  say  s The  human 
species  is  in  need  of  a common  agreement  upon  what  is  good 
in  his  voluntary  movements  and  benefitial  dealings.  Were 
it  not  for  that  common  agreement,  he  would  surely  not  have 
survived  as  an  individual,  nor-  would  his  species  be  preserved. 


l 
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nor  would  his  property  and  women  fo.lk  be  protected.  The  way 

(5) 

that  common  agreement  takes  place  is  called  creed  and  law 


The  explanation  of  this  is  that  in  order  to 
continue  living,  preserve  his  species,  and  protect  his  pro- 
perty and  women  folk,  he  needs  cooperative  aid  and  defense. 
Cooperative  aid  is  needed  to  procure  what  he  does  not  have 

r. 

of  the  things  he  needs  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 
Cooperative  defense  is  needed  to  preserve  what  he  has  : of  his 
life,  his  children,  his  women  folk,  and  his  property.  Simi- 
larly in  preserving  his  species  he  needs  cooperative  aid  by 
marriage  and  partnership.  [He  also  need s^  cooperative 
defense  to  preserve  all  that  for  himself.  This  cooperative 
aid  and  defense  must  be  according  to  definite  limits,  just 
decisions,  and  rules  which  include  and  exclude.  It  is  well  ' 
iGiown  that  not  every  intelligence  can  help  build  these  rules 
upon  a code  which  will  embrace  the  interests  of  the  species 
generally,  and  apply  to  the  state  of  each  individual  speci- 
fically, unless  it  is  an  intelligence  supported  by  revela- 
tion, decreed  for  apostleship,  and  receiving  help  from  the 

(5)  Or  simply,  "religious  law",  the  term  millali  being 
synonymous  to  shari *ah,  Al-millat  al-shari*ah  aw  al-din- 
Muhit  al-Muhit.II.p.gOOYTof.  Lane  VTTT.p^no^f  in  art. 
malla J ; 17,0.1535  (8  in  art,  shara*a) . TahSnawI  makes  the 
uerm  synonymous  to  tariqah,  which  he  in  turn  makes  synonymous 

shari  *ah-  Kaslishaf  ,11  ap.l346;I  ♦o.QlQ.  At  present  the  term 
millah  is  commonly  used  to  'denote  "a  religious  community" , 

Cf,  Wort  abet,  p.  656. 
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spiritual  beings  wiio  are  decreed  to  keep  the  order  of  the 

(6) 

world;  "for  they  perform  His  command",  and  abide  by  His  rules 
in  the  whole  creation,  and  govern  by  His  ordinance*  So  the 
outpouring  grace  reaches  them  from  amounts  decreed  infdivine] 
ordinances.  Prom  them  it  outpours  £pon  the  individual  who 
bears  that  trustfof  apostleship]  and  is  the  recipient  of  the 
mysteries  of  religion*  He  follows  the  right  in  all  things, 
and  is  followed  by  men  in  every  movement*  He  speaks  to  men 
according  to  the  degrees  of  their  intelligence  through  his 
intelligence , v/hich  knows  those  degrees,  and  he  imposes 
obligations  upon  all  men  according  to  the  measure  of  their 
ability  through  his  powers,  which  comprehend  those  measures* 

f3*  The  third  aspect]:-  These  evidences  are  branches 
of  one  and  the  same  root,  namely,  the  proof  that  command 
belongs  to  God.  Inis  is  the  third  aspect  of  the  proog  of 
the  existence  of  prophethood.  7/hoever  does  not  acknowledge 
His  command  does  not  acknowledge  the  existence  of  prophethood 
at  all;  for  a prophet  is  the  mediator  of  the  command  just  as 
an  angel  is  the  mediator  of  creation  and  command.  Just  as 
it  is  obligatory  to  believe  in  God  with  regard  to  creation  and 
command,  similarly  it  is  obligatory  to  believe  in  the  mediator 
of  creation  and  command.  "Every  single  one  of  them  believed 


(6)  21  s '27Cbl. 
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(7) 


in  God,  His  angels,  His  Hooks  and  His  apostles”. 


There  are  two  ways  of  proving  the  existence  of 


Command  : 


£a}«  All  possible  existences  have  need  of  that 

which  disposes  them  to  existence  rather  than  non-existence. 

Just  as  a movement  in  its  renewal  requires  a mover  to  sustain 

it,  movements  which  deviate  to  some  different  direction,  and 

movements  which  go  in  directions  other  than  their  natural 

ones  require  that  the  mover  bs  one  that  wills  and  chooses. 

§49)  further , those  of  them  which  are  inclined  towards  the  order 

of  good  rather  "chan  corruption  and  evil  have  need  that  the 

mover  be  a commander  who  makes  that  arrangement.  That  is 

what  God  said,  "And  in  each  heaven  rle  revealed  the  command 

(8) 

applying  to  it". 

Just  as  the  human  movements  need  a rational  will 
in  their  diverse  directions,  likewise  they  need  an  imposer 
who  commands  and  prohibits  in  their  different  dpheres,  so 
that  the  one  charged  with  them  may  choose  the  right  not  wrong 
in  movements  of  thought;  truth  not  falsehood  in  movements  of 
speech,  and  good  not  evil  in  movements  of  action. 


(7J  2 s 285W. 

(8)  41  s I2[al/H[a]. 
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The  order  of  arrangement  applies  to  all  creation  in. 
general  for  the  orderly  existence  of  the  whole  macrocosm.  To 
this  God  refers  when  He  says,  “The  sun,  the  moon,  and  the 
stars  are  under  compulsion  by  His  command.  Indeed  to  Him 
belong  creation  and  command.  May  God,  the  Bord  of  the  uni- 

(y) 

verse,  be  blessed".  Similarly,  the  order  to  impose  obliga- 
tion applies  to  the  specific  members, of  the  creation  for  the 
orderly  existence  of  the  microcosm.  To  that  God  refers  when 

do; 

He  says,  "0  people,  worship  your  Lord  Who  created  you".  The 
same  thing  applies  to  all  commands  and  prohibitions  addressed 
to  mankind.  Just  as  "in  each  heaven  He  revealed  the  command 

(n; 

applying  to  it"  by  means  of  an  angel,  similarly  in  each 
period  of  time  He  revealed  the  command  applying  to  it  by 
means  of  a prophet.  The  former  applies  to  God's  decree,  while 
the  latter  is  His  imposition  of  obligation. 

(b}.  The  second  way  of  establishing  the  existence 
of  the  First, Command  : - 

We  say  : It  is  proved  and  found  true,  by  demonstra- 
tions, that  the  First  Emanation  is  an  angel  who  is  obeyed. 


9)  7:54[b}/52[b}. 

(10)  2 : 2lta]/19£aJ. 

(11)  41:12  CaJ/llCaJ. 


See  n.  7 above. 
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He  has  all  creation  as  possession  and  dominion.  Each  angel 
has  in  his  dominion  the  authority  to  command  and  to  prohibit, 
to  produce  desire  and  fear,  to  promise  and  to  threaten.  It  is 
not  permissible  that  his  command  should  be  something  brought 
50)  into  existence  and  created,  for  what  is  created  since  it  is 
such  does  not  give  evidence  except  of  a creator.  It  does  not 
give  evidence  of  command  in  the  sense  of  general  decree,  re- 
quirement, imposition,  information,  urge,  restraint,  inspir- 
ing, desire  and  fear.  Whoever  does  not  recognise  a command 
that  is  God's  to  be  obeyed  renders  ail  these  commands,  pro- 
hibitions, reminders,  and  warnings  on  the  part  of  any  one 
who  claims  prophethood  merely  his  with  no  basis  beyond  him. 
What  he  attributes  to  God  of  [clauses like]  riGod  said",  "God 
reminded",  "God  commanded" ,.  M(jod  prohibited",  "God  promised", 
and  "God  threatened"  becomes  metaphorical  not  factuais,  and  a 
way  of  commending  what  is  said  to  the  public  not  affirming 
it,  "And  who  is  more  wicked  than  he  who  forges  a lie  against 

God,  or  says,  'It  has  been  revealed  to  me'  when  nothing  has 

(12) 

been  revealed  to  him?"  Some  have  attributed  to  the  prophet, 
who  is  in  the  highest  ranks  of  mankind,  the  greatest  wicked- 
ness, which  is  the  lowest  thing  in  degree,  and  perfidy,  which 
is  the  worst  of  evils,  hay  the  office  of  prophethood  be  aloof 
from  that. 


U2)  6 : 93[a) 


C CHAPTER  XXIV  ] 


EXPOSITION  OF  THE  PROPERTIES  OF 
PROPHETHOOD 

It  has  three  properties  : The  first  is  connected 
with  the  faculty  of  imagination  and  practical  intelligence, 
the  second  with  the  faculty  of  the  speculative  intelligence, 
and  the  third  with  the  faculty  of  the  soul. 

w.  • The  first  property  You  should  know 
first  that  it  is  impossible  to  demonstrate  the  principles  and 
premisses  of  religious  sciences  by  the  sciences  themselves. 
What  follows  here  is  granted  to  us  : 

Everything  caused  by  a primary  cause  is  caused 
and  therefore  it  is  obligatory  that  it  should  necessarily 
follow  from  its  primary  cause  in  order  that  it  may  come  into 
existence.  But  so.  long  as  it  has  [only]  potentiality  of 
existence  from  it  as  yet  it  does  not  exist.  The  celestial 
movement  is  voluntary.  The  voluntary  movement  necessarily 
follows  only  choice  which  is  perfect  and  requires  the  action. 
The  choice  of  the  universal  thing  does  not  necessitate  any 
particular  thing,  for  a particular  thing  itself  necessarily 
follows  only  from  a particular  (choice  which  applies  speci- 
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fically  to  it0  The  movements  which  exist  actually  are  all 
particular;  and  so,  if  they  are  voluntary  they  must  be  from 
a particular  choice.  Therefore  their  mover  must  be  one  that 
apprehends  particulars.  It  [the  mover]  cannot  be  at  all  mere 
intelligence.  Kather,  it  is  a soul  that  makes  use  o±  a bodi- 
ly or. ‘ran  by  means  of  which  it  apprehends  particular  tnings 
with  an  apprehension  which  is  either  imagination  or  practical 
intellection  which  is  superior  to  imagination.  It  lias  also  a 
universal  intelligence  receiving  assistance  from  the  incor- 
poreal intelligence  which  apprehends  universal  sciences.  All 

(U 

this  is  explained  in  the  divine  sciences. 

These  things  being  granted  it  is  clear  that  each 
one  of  the  celestial  movements  is  moved  by  a substance  wnich 
has  soul  which  intellects  the  particulars  in  the  way  that 
belongs  specifically  to  tnem,  and  in  whicn  are  delineated 
their  forms  and  every  one  of  the  forms  of  the  movements 
which  it  chooses;  and  it  £the  substance  which  has  soul}  goes 
beyond  that,  so  that  the  appearances  of  the  movements  may  be 
reiterated  in  them  continually  go  that  'die  movements  aie 
renewed.  It  will  be  conceiving  without  doubt  the  objectives 

(1)  cTTlum  Ilahivvah  - Probably  this  is  not  the  title  of_a 
sp  icial  book.  It  has "not  been  available  or  known  as  yet.  It 
is  not  found  in  Brocklemann,  nor  in  Kashf  al-Zunun^  (Istanbul, 
I94I) , nor  in  the  list  in  Munqidh.  See  p.  164 
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to  which  the  movements  lead  in  this  world.  It  also  conceives 
this  world  in  its  details  and  gist,  and  nine  of  its  parts 
escapes  it. 

All  that  leads  to  the  necessary  conclusion  that  it 
conceives  the  things  which  happen  in  the  future,  since  they 
are  things  whose  existence  necessarily  follows  from  the  re- 
lationship existing  "between  the  movements  individually  due 
(152)  to  them,  the  relationships  which  exist  between  the  things 

here  and  the  relationships  which  exist  between  these  things 
and  those  movements.  So  there  is  nothing  at  all  whose  future 
happening  is  not  something  which  necessarily  follows  the 
existence  of  these  [relationships)  as  they  are  now,  since 
all  things  come  to  be  either  w by  nature,  or  C2I  by  choice, 
or  l3l  by  chance. 

Ci].  Things  that  come  to  be  by  nature  do  so  only 
by  neesssity  from  that  nature,  as  existing  here  originally, 
or  coming  into  existence  here  from  some  other  nature  here, 
or  a nature  which  comes  into  existence  here  from  some  ce- 
lestial nature. 

C2l.  Voluntary  things  necessarily  follow  choice, 
which  choice  is  something  that  comes  into  existence.  But 
everything  that  comes  into  existence  after  its  non-existence 
has  a cause.  Its  coming  into  existence  is  on  account  of  its 
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necessity.  Its  cause  is  either  something  that  exists  here 
in  some  respect,  or  something  celestial,  or  something  common 
to  both. 

(3).  Chance  happennings  are  frictions  and  clashes 
which  these  natural  and  voluntary  things  have  with  each  other 
in  their  courses  of  activity. 

Therefore,  possible  things,  so  long  as  they  are  not 
obligatory,  do  not  exist*  They  are  obligatory,  however,  not 
of  themselves  but  only  m relation  to  their  causes  and  the 
combinations  of  various  causes.  Therefore  every  existing 
thing  is  conceived  with  all  states  existing  at  present  due 
to  nature  and  earthly  and  celestial  will;  and  with  respect 
to  the  method  and  course  of  activity  of  each  one  of  them  in 
(153)  the  present,  whatever  of  existing  things  becomes  obligatory 
on  account  of  the  continunance  of  these  [nature  and  earthly 
and  celestial  will}  in  their  method  of  activity  is  conceived, 
since  there  are  no  existing  things  except  what  is  obligatory, 
on  account  of  them  as  we  have  already  said. 

The  things  that  exist,  therefore,  are  apprehended 
before  their  coming  into  existence,  but  not  with  respect  to 
their  being  possible,  rather  with  respect  to  what  is  obli- 
gatory, Only  we  ourselves  do  not  apprehend  [them}’  because 
either  all  of  their  causes  which  make  for  them  are  concealed 
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from  us,  or  some  of  them  appear  to  us  while  some  others  are 
concealed  from  us*  So  in  the  measure  of  what  appears  to  us 
of  them  we  hatfe  insight  and  thought  about  their  existence, 
while  in  the  measure  of  what  is  concealed  from  us  of  them 
dbnbt  comes  to  us  in  regard  to  their  existence* 

With  respect  to  the  movers  of  the  celestial 
bodies,  all  the  afore  mentioned  states  occur  to  them  alto- 
gether* Therefore  all  the  succeeding  states  become  necessary 
i altogether.  So  the  appearance  designed  for  the  world  to- 
gether with  what  is  going  to  exist  in  it  are  delineated 
there.  Then  not  only  those  forms  but  the  mental  forms  which 
are  in  the  incorporeal  substances  also  are  not  concealed 
from  our  souls  with  any  veil  at  all  so  far  as  they  are 
concerned.  The  veiling  is  only  in  our  receptivity  either  on 
account  of  our  weakness,  or  on  account  of  our  preoccupation 
with  a direction  other  than  the  one  at  which  they  can  be 
reached  for  and  attained  to.  When  neither  of  the  states  of 
things  exists,  contact  with  them  is  freely  available.  They 
are  not  of  the  things  for  whose  apprehension  our  souls  need 
anything  else  besides  contact  with  them  and  observation  of 
them.  Cognizance  of  mental  forms,  however,  takes  place  by 

i 

means  of  the  speculative  intelligence. 

The  soul  conceives  these  forms  we  are  talking 
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about  only  by  means  of  another  faculty,  the  practical  intelli- 
gence. In  this  case  it  is  served  by  the  imagination  £also}. 

So  the  soul,  by  means  of  its  faculty  called  practical  intel- 
ligence receives  the  particular  things  from  the  highest  soul 
substances,  while  by  means  of  its  faculty  called  speculative 
intelligence  it  receives  the  universal  tilings  from  the  highest 
mental  substances,  in  which  particular  forms  cannot  exist  at 
all. 


1'he  capacities  of  all  souls  differ  in  individuals, 
especially  the  capacity  to  receive  the  particulars  by 
attaining  to  these  substances.  In  some  individuals  this 
capacity  weakens  and  diminishes  because  of  the  weakness  of 
the  imaginative  faculty.  Other  individuals  do  not  have  this 
capacity  at  all  for  the  same  reason.  In  still  others  this 
f capacity^  is  so  strong  that  when  the  external  sense  ceases 
to  use  the  imaginative  faculty  and  to  work  with  wliat  [forms} 
are  brought  to  it,  tile  practical  faculty  draws  it  to  that 
direction  so  that  those  forms  are  impressed  on  it. 


The  imaginative  faculty,  however,  on  account  of 
the  natural  disposition  it  has  to  reproduce  and  move  from  one 
tiling  to  another , leaves  what  it  receives  and  produces  some- 
thing similar  to  it,  something  contrary  to  it,  or  something 
in  accord  with  it,  such  as  happens  to  a person  awake  when 
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lie  sees  something,  "but  the  imagination  diverts  him  to  other 
tilings  presented  from  the  context  in  some  sense  so  causing 
him  to  forget  the  original  thing.  Then  he  returns  again  to 
the  first  thing  by  way  of  analysis  and  conjecture  by  taking 
what  is  present  of  that  which  the  retentive  imagination  has 
attained.  So  he  comprehends  that  it  has  occurred  in  tlie 
retentive  imagination  following  such  and  such  a form  which 
preceded  it,  and  that  that  [form]  followed  such  and  such 
other  form,  and  so  on  until  he  finally  ends  at  the  beginning 
and  recollects  wliat  he  had  forgotten.  The  same  thing  is 
true  of  the  interpretation  of  dreams,  which  is  a retrospective 
analysis  of  the  action, of  the  imagination  until  it  finally 
ends  at  the  thing  which  the  soul  had  witnessed  during  its 
contact  with  that  world,  and  from  which  the  imaginative 
[faculty]  started  to  move  to  other  things. 

This  is  one  class  [of  men].  There  is  another 
class  where  the  capacity  of  the  soul  gets  so  much  stronger 
that  it  holds  firm  what  it  has  received  there;  and  the 
retentive  imagination  rests  upon  it  without  overwhelming  it 
and  moving  from  it  to  something  else;  and  so  a dream  vision 
comes  into  being  which  has  no  need  of  interpretation. 

There  is  still  another  class  stronger  still  in 
capacity  consisting  of  people  whose  imaginative  faculty  has 
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attained  so  much  perfection  and  strength  that  the  sensory 
faculties  do  not  so  completely  preoccupy  it  in  bringing  to 
it  what  has  been  brought  to  them  as  to  prevent  it  from  serving 
the  rational  soul  in  its  attainment  to  those  principles  which 
reveal  to  it  the  particular  things.  So  it  [the  soul]  attains 
to  that  [state]  when  awake  and  receives  those  forms. 

Further i the  imaginative  [faculty]  acts  as  it 
does  in  the  case  of  the  d*eam  vision  that  needs  interpreta- 
tion : It  takes  those  cases  and  reproduces  them.  It  also 

rules  over  the  sensory  faculties  so  that  what  is  imagined 
of  those  [cases]  in  it  may  affect  the  faculty  of  phantasy 
by  the  fopms  occurring  to  it  becoming  impressed  on  the 
common  phantasy.  So  one  witnesses  wonderful  divine  forms 
seen,  and  divine  statements  heard,  similar  to  those  appre- 
hended things  belonging  to  revelation.  These  are  the  lowest 
degrees  of  the  ideal  reality  called  prophethood.  Still 
stronger  than  this  is  [for  one]  to  hold  steadfast  those 
|l55)  cases  and  the  forms  as  they  are,  thus  preventing  the  imagi- 
native faculty  fro.a  giving  itself  to  their  reproduction,  in 
some  other  things. 

Still  stronger  than  this  is  to  have  the  imaginative 
[faculty]  continue  in  its  reproducing  activity  while  the  prac- 
tical intelligence  and  estimation  do  not  give  up  what  they 
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have  held  steadfast  so  that  the  form  of  what  it  takes  be- 
comes fixed  in  the  recollection*  The  imaginative  faculty 
comes  to  phantasy  and  reproduces  in  it  what  it  has  received 
in  wonderful  ways  heard  and  seen,  each  one  of  the  two  per- 
forming its  function  in  its  own  way. 

These  are  the  classes  of  prophethood  connected 

with  the  faculties  of  practical  intelligence  and  of  retentive 

imagination.  Efotine  how  the  stories  of  the  Qur*an  came  in 

their  details  as  though  the  prophet  had  seen  and  attended 

them,  as  though  they  were  within  sight  and  hearing  of  him, 

fhotice]  how  they  were  so  true  that  not  one  of  the  deniers 

of  [Muhammad's]  prophethood  denied  them*  Indeed  no  one 

should  be  surprised  at  our  statement  that  what  is  imagined  is 

r 

sometimes  delineated  in  phantasy  and  so  witnessed*  Insane 

people  may  witness  what  they  imagine.  That  has  a cause 

connected  with  the  explanation  of  the  reason  why  people  who 

(2) 

suffer  from  gall-bladder  trouble  happen  to  give  informa- 
tion about  phenomena,  and  are  often  correct  in  what  they  say* 
That  has  an  antecedent,  namely,  that  the  imaginative  faculty 
is  as  though  it  were  placed  between  two  faculties  using  it, 
[1]  one  below  it,  [2}  the  other  one  above  it. 

(2)  ho  mention  of  this  matter  has  been  found  in  Ibn  Sina's 
Qanttn , nor  in  Arabic-Arabic  dictionaries. 
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ru.  The  lower  one  is  the  physical  sense.  This 
brings  to  it  sensible  forms  that  engage  its  attention. 

£25.  The  higher  one  is  the  rational  intelligence, 
which,  by  means  of  its  power,  turns  it  from  imagining  false 
[forms]  which  the  senses  do  not  bring  upon  it,  and  in  which 
the  intelligence  does  not  use  it.  The  union  of  these  two 
faculties  in  their  use  of  it  prevents  it  from  the  possibility 
of  producing  its  special  activities  completely^  in  order  that 
the  form  it  presents  becomes  such  that  it  is  impressed  upon 
phantasy  so  completely  that  it  is  sensed.  When  one  of  the 
two  faculties  forsakes  it,  it  is  not  improbable  for  the  other 
one  to  be  set  up  in  many  cases,  and  is  not  hindered  from  its 
activity,  and  so  prevents  it  [the  imaginative  faculty]  [from 
its  proper  worging].  At  one  time  it  gets  rid  of  the  tug  of 
war  with  the  physical  sense  and  thus  becomes  capable  of 
resisting  the  rational  intelligence  and  so  deals  energe- 
tically with  what  is  its  specific  activity  without  paying 
attention  to  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  rational  intel- 
ligence. This  is  so  in  the  state  of  sleep  and  when  it  pre- 
sents the  form  as  what  it  witnedded  is  presented.  At  another 
time  it  gets  rid  of  the  domination  of  the  rational  intelli- 
gence when  the  organ ‘the  intelligence  uses  in  the  management 
of  the  body  becomes  degenerate.  So  it  goes  against  the 
physical  sanse,  and  is  rendered  unable  to  perform  itw  work, 
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but  rather  energetically  indulges  in  producing  its  proper 
actions,  so  that  what  is  impressed  upon  it  of  forms  becomes 
like  that  which* is  witnessed  due  tot  its  being  Impressed  upon 
the  senses.  ■ This  occurs  in  the  state  of  insanity. 

A similar  thing  may  happen  at  the  times  of  fear 
on  account  of  the  weakness  and  defeat  of  the  soul  that  takes 
place  and  the  dominance  of  estimation  and  supposition  which 
assist  the  imagination  against  the  rational  intelligence. 
Then  one  witnesses  fearful  things,  For  this  reason  it 
happens  that  those  with  gall-bladder  trouble  and  insane 
people  imagine  things  that  have  no  external  existence. 


|jS) 


Most  of  the  information  they  give  about  the  unseen 
comes  to  them  only  under  certain  circumstances,  such  as  fits 
of  epilepsy  and  swooning  which  cause  the  degeneration  of  the 
movements  of  their  sensory  faculties.  It  may  happen  that 
tneir  imaginative  faculty  also  may  become  fatigued  on  account 
of  their  many  troubled  movements,  since  it  a bodily  faculty. 
Their  attention  becomes  diverted  from  sensory  objects,  and  so 
tneir  rejection  of  the  physical  sense  increases.  When  that 
takes  placo,  then  it  may  happen  tliat  this  faculty  may  not 
become  occupied  with  the  physical  senses  completely;  and  no 
rest  from  its  troubled  movements  may  come  to  it,  its  trac- 
tibility  to  the  rational  soul  becomes  easy.  So  there  occurs 
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to  the  practical  intelligence  an  ascent  to  the  horizon  of 
the  afore  mentioned  world  of  the  soul  and  so  witnesses  what 
is  there.  What  it  witnesses  reaches  the  retentive  imagina- 
tion and  appears  in  it  as  something  which  is  witnessed  and 
heard.  Then  when  the  one  with  the  gall-bladder  trouble  tells 
of  that,  and  that  comes  out  tarue,  he  will  have  foretold 
future  phenomena.  How  we  must  bring  to  a close  this  exposi- 
tion, as  we  have  given  hidden  secrets  their  due,  with  God 
as  the  giver  of  success. 

Some  one  may  say,  When  people  possessed  by  .jinn, 
soothsayers,  diviners,  and  some  insane  people  sometimes  give 
information  about  the  unseen,  which  information  may  be  true, 
and  when  they  warn  of  signs,  and  their  effect  comes  true, 
then  the  specific  characteristic  of  propnethood  is  nullified. 

In  answer  we  say  : In  the  preceding  expositions 
we  have  explained  befox-e  that  £the  power  of]J  imagination  in 
animals  differs  in  degree,  excellence,  kind  and  order  so  much 
that  some  philosophers  say  : Its  highest  degree  is  for  the 
soul  to  attain  to  the  soul  which  is  the  director  of  the 
sphere  of  the  moon,  and  which  is  itself  the  one  that  gives 
the  forms.  If  the  particulars  of  the  degenerating  worldly 
(159)  tilings  were  not  conceived  and  imagined  in  the  being  of  the 
celestial  soul,  it  would  not  pour  out  upon  every  material 
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substance  what  it  deserves  of  forms,  for  there  is  nothing 
whatever  that  prevents  iff  from  conceiving,  among  things 
that  come  into  existence  on  account  of  it  in  the  world  of 
elements,  the  particular  qualities  necessary  for  their 
particular  movements.  By  this  ideal  reality  it  is  as  though 
tiie  celestial  bodies  come  to  have  an  ideal  reality  additional 
to  the  incorporeal  intelligence  on  account  of  the  collabora- 
tion of  a particular  idea  (ra*y  ,juzai)  and  another  which  is 
universal,  even  though  this  universal  idea  (raay  loilli ) is 
derived  from  the  intelligences.  When  you  understand  this, 
then  [you  will  realize  that]  the  human  souls  have  to  receive 

their  characteristics  from  that  world  according  to  their 

(3) 

capacity  and  the  removal  of  the  obstacle.  They  will  then  be 

lilce  a mirrror  facing  the  celestial  soul  so  that  all  that  is 

in  the  celestial  soul  falls  upon  it.  To  this  extent  they 

[the  philosophers]  have  given  importance  to  the  question  of 

(4; 

imagination. 

On  the  lower  side  Cof  the  imagining  power,  the  soul 
goes  aownj  to  ["the  stage  of]  an  animal  without  imagination , 


(3)  I.e*,  the  human  soul  receives  its  characteristic  from 
the  lunar  soul  to  the  extent  that  matter  ceases  to  interfere. 
(See  p.  I58  above.).  • 

(4)  lit,  "retentive  imagination"  ( khayal j , while  the  subject 
actually  under  discussion  is  the  imagination  (takiiayyul)  , 
imaginative  faculty  (mulchayyllalij . See  p.  156^ above,  and 

n.  7 below. 
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or  weak  of  imagination,  quick  to  forget  and  unable  to  hold 
the  form  for  an  hour  or  an  instant.  Rather  images  are  re- 
newed for  it  as  the  movements  [of  the  objects!  are  renewed* 
This  is  so  from  the  view  point  of  the  difference  in  excel- 
lence. With  regard  to  the  difference  in  kind,  it  is  like  a 
mental  image  and  imagining  all  real  and  issuing  from  a soul 
which  is  habitually  good,  or  like  an  image  and  imagining  all 
false  and  issuing  from  an  evil  soul,  or  like  an  image  and 
imagining  in  between  the  two;  so  that  if  it  [the  soul]  turns 
towards  the  good  it  cleaves  to  good,  while  if  it  turns 

towards  the  evil  it  cleaves  to  evil. 

Here  is  another  way  of  stating  the  case  ; It  is 

the  affirming  of  the  existence  of  a [kind  of]  reasoning  free 

from  all  imagining,  the  affirming  of  the  existence  of  a [kind 
of]  imagining  free  from  all_  reasoning,  the  existence  of  a 
[kind  of]  reasoning  which  is  all  imagining,  and  the  existence 
of  a (kind  of]  imagining  which  is  ail  reasoning.  Here  is  a 
sensing  of  an  act  made  up  of  imagining,  and  an  imagining  of 
an  act  made  up  of  sensing,  a reasoning  of  an  act  made  up  of 
imagining,  and  an  imagining  of  an  act  made  up  oi  reasoning. 
Here  is  a [kind  of]  knowing  which  is  of  the  nature  of  suppos- 
ing, and  a [kind  of]  supposing  which  is  of  the  nature  of 
knowing*  "And  that  they  thought  as  you  thought  that  God  will 
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(5) 

not  raise  up  any  one  from  the  dead",  indicating  the  first 

[type  of]  supposing  ( zannj . "And  that  we  knew  that  we  can 

never  frustrate  God  on  earth,  neither  can  we  frustrate  Him 
(6)  r 

by  flight",  indicating  tne  second  [type  ofj  supposing  (zannj  , 
The  special  use  of  the  term  "supposing"  in  connection  with 
the  ftinn  in  the  Quraan  is  indeed  a mystery  of  the  special 
characteristics  of  the  jinn,  which  is  that  their  existence 
is  ["something]  imaginative,  and  the  conception  of  them  is  • 

imaginative,  for  their  forms  do  not  appear  except  to  the 

U)  (7) 

imagination.  Just  as  the  imagination  is  intermediary 

between  physical  sense  and  intelligence , likewise  every 
thing  that  is  imaginative  is  intermediary  between  the  cor- 
poreal and  the  spiritual,  such  as  the  ,1  inn  and  the  devils. 
Intermediary  things  are  always  admixed  with  two  extremes,  or 
free  of  both  extremes. 

CbI.  The  second  property  of  prophethood,  which 
is  connected  with  the  faculty  of  speculative  intelligence 

We  say  s It  is  well  known  and  obvious  that  the 
intelligible  tilings  which  are  acquired  by  obtaining  the 


(5)  72  s 7. 

(6)  72  : 12. 

( 7 ) See  n.  4 above  and  the  position  of  the  imaginative 
faculty  ( q uwwah  mutakhayy i lah ) between  these  two  faculties 
as  described  on  page  l56f^bov"e. 
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middle  *>  term  after  [previous!  ignorance  [of  them]  are 
acquired  only  by  means  of  logical  reasoning.  This  middle 

£erm  may  be  obtained  in  £one  of]  two  ways  s (U  At  one  time 

v < 

it  is  obtained  by  means  of  intuitive  insight,  which  intuitive 
insight  is  the  activity  of  the  mind,  and  itself  discovers 
the  middle  term,  while  brilliance  is  the  power  of  the  in- 
tuitive insight,  [2].  At  another  time  it  is  obtained  by 
means  of  instruction,  which  instruction  leads  to  [the  ac- 
quisition of]  intuitive  insight,  for  the  beginning  [of  it] 
of  necessity  leads  to  insights  acquired  by  men  possessing 
those  insights  and  then  transmitted  to  (those  who  receive 
instruction  from  them.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  for  a 
man  to  acquire  intuitive  insight  by  himself  and  to  have 
liol)  logical  reasoning  settled  in  his  mind  without  [the  help  of] 
a human  teacher.  This  differs  in  quantity  and  quality.  Cit 
differs]  in  quantity  because  some  people  have  stronger  in- 
sight with  respect  to  middle  terms,  [it  differs]  in  quality 
because  some  people  have  quicker  insight,  and  because  this 
difference  is  not  confined  within  limits;  rather  it  is  pos- 
sible to  abound  [with  some]  and  to  be  deficient  [with  others]. 
Some  people  are  so  stupid  that  they  do  not  profit  by  thought. 
Others  have  some  degree  of  comprehension  and  so  profit  by 
[thefcfc]  thought.  Still  others  are  so  much  more  brilliant 
that  they  can  grasp  intelligibies.  That  brilliance,  however, 
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is  not  equal  in  all  people.  Rather  it  may  be  deficient 
[with  some 3 , while  it  may  fcfeound  [with  others],  for  just  as 
the  deficient  side  [of  it]  reaches  a point  where  one  lacks 
all  intuitive  insight,  in  the  same  way  you  must  be  sure  that 
the  side  of  abu.ndaj.ice  is  possible  to  reach  a point  where  in 
most  cases  one  is  in  no  need  of  instruction  or  syllogistic 
thinking.  He  obtains  knowledge  all  at  once  together  with 
the  mediums  and  evidences.  It  is  possible  therefore  for  a 
human  individual  to  have  his  soul  so  much  ^divinely]  assisted 
on  account  of  its  purity  and  perfect  contact  with  the  mental 
principles  that  it  becomes  kindled  with  intuitive  insight  in 
every  thing,  so  much  so  that  the  form  which  is  in  the  Active 
Intelligence  becomes  delineated  in  it  all  at  once,  or  nearly 
so  - a delineation  which  is  based  not  on  authority  but  on 
absolute  certainty  - together  with  the  middle  terms,  evident 
demonstrations  and  clear  evidences. 

The  difference  between  intuitive  insight  and 
2)  thought  is  that  Ci]  thought  is  a movement  of  the  soul  in  the 
[realm  of]  ideas,  seeking  in  most  cases  the  assistance  of 
imagination,  in  quest  for  the  middle  term  and  things  running 
its  course,  which  bring  it  [the  soul]  nearer  to  a knowledge 
of  the  thing  unknown  fto  it]  in  case  it  has  lost  it,  seeking 
to  exhibit  that  which  is  stored  within  [in  tine  subconscious] 
and  whatever  runs  that  course  [of  -activity].  But  it  may 
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attain  its  objective,  and  may  fail  in  that.  [2]*  Intuitive 
insight,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  have  the  middle  term  formed 
in  the  mind  all  at  once.  That  happens  when  [the  soul] , having 
known  the  cause,  understands  the  effect,  or  having  known  the 
evidence,  comes  to  know  all  at  once  or  nearly  so  that  which 
it  indicates.  This  attainment  [of  knowledge]  at  one  time 
occurs  after  a quest  and  yearning.  But  it  may  also  occur 
•without  there  being  any  quest  or  yearning,  if  it  is  a soul 
which  is  noble,  strong  and  shining.  It  then  attains  know- 
ledge right  away  as  though  it  never  devoted  itself  to  the 

(8) 

choice  of  it,  "its  oil  being  on  the  point  of  giving  light", 

the  light  of  natural  constitution,  "even,  though  the  fire"  of 

(8) 

thought  did  not  touch  it".  With  respect  to  knowledge  it- 
self, its  seat  and  causing  source,  the  way  of  minor  inspira- 
tion (illiam)  and  intuitive  insight  does  not  differ  from  that 
of  acquisition  and  thought,  for  the  seat  of  knowledge  is  the 
soul,  while  its  causing  source  is  the  Active  Intelligence  or 
the  Angel  that  is  nigh  [unto  God^  But  it  differs  with 
respect  to  the  removal  of  the  veil,  for  that  is  not  by  the 
choice  of  man.  Prophetic  inspiration  (wahy)  does  not  differ 
from  minor  inspiration  in  any  of  these  things,  but  [it  does 
so]  in  that  [here  the  prophet  being  inspired]  witnesses  the 


(8)  24  l 35  M.  ■>  See  p.  59  above. 

(9) .  Cf  4:172/170. 
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angel  that  provides  knowledge. 

A question  Someone  may  say  : If  this  power 

of  intuitive  insight  is  found  in  [individuals}  other  than 
prophets,  then  man  may  find  in  himself  this  intuitive 
activity  (taliaddus J in  many  cases,  for  every  one  has  in- 
tuitive insights  in  his  occupation.  If  it  is  made  a condi- 
|3)  tion  that  a prophet  should  have  [intuitive  insight  J with 
respect;  to  all  intelligibles*  that  condition  is  one  that 
has  no  existence,  since  it  is  possible  that  he  may  fail  to 
have  intuitive  insight  in  one  or  more  cases.  Moreover  [if 
that  condition  holds  true]  his  intelligence  will  be  such  that 
there  will  be  no  tiling  whatever  concealed  from  it  [whether] 
pertaining  to  the  invisible  world,  or  to  tie  visible  one. 

So  itself  becomes  intelligence  in  act,  in  -which  case  he  does 
have  need  of  a medium,  and  therefore  does  not  have  intuitive 
insight.  But  you  have  proved  that  he  has  it.  This  is  con- 
tradictory. On  the  other  hand  if  he  has  intuitive  insight 
in  some  cases  [only]  then,  and  since  others  share  that  with 
him,  it  is  not  a special  characteristic  of  his.  Further, 
there  are  no  cases  [in  this  connection}  which  deserve  [in- 
tuitive insight}  more  than  some  others,  while  [intuitive 
insight]  itself  does  not  have  a determined  definition  which 
belongs  specifically  to  prophethood.  Hence  no  special 
characteristic  .of  prophethood 'has  been  specified  [as  such]. 
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Furthermore,  you  have  classified  intelligence  in  four  grades, 
namely,  primary  physical,  potential,  intelligence  in  act,  and 

do; 

acquired  intelligence.  In  which  one  of  these  grades  does  a 
prophet  have  a special  property  by  which  he  is  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  mankind  ? 


In  answer  we  say  s Any  one  who  does  not  admit 
[the  existence  of)  differences  in  opposition  and  in  order 
[of  rank]  among  human  minds  can  not  prove  [the  existence  ofj 
this  specific  characteristic  [of  prophethood] 0 [An  example 
of]  the  difference  in  opposition  is  [the  difference  between] 
a prophet* s mind  and  that  of  a soothsayer.  [An  example  of] 
the  difference  in  order  of  rank  is  that  [which  exists]  • 
between  a prophet* s mind  and  that  of  a Sincere  Csiddlq ) 

Those  that  differ  in  opposition  are  two  opponents  who  are 
in  need  of  a ruler  above  whom  there  is  no  [other]  ruler. 
Those  who  differ  in  order  [of  rank]  culminate  in  a mind 
above  which  there  is  no  [other]  mind.  In  both  cases  a 
prophet  * s mind  is  above  all  [other]  minds.  It  rules  over 


(n; 


(10)  Sec  p.  54-56,  and  140f  above. 

(11)  They  are  the  Saints.  Of.  Bayflawl  on  4:69/71  and  his 
classification  of  men  who  have  received  the  blessing  of  God, 
and  have  attained  certain  degrees  of  religious  knowledge, 
the  Siddlqun  being  second  after  prophets.  They  have  attained 
the  Mghest  degree  of  religious  knowledge,  self  -purr  if  i cation, 
and  exercises  of  devotion-  Anwar ,Vol.  I,  p.  217  • Cf.  "The 
pure  in  heart"  in  Mai^T  5:8. 
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them,  directs  them  and  brings  them  out  of  potentiality  into 
actuality,  and  makes  them  perfect  by  imposiiig  upon  them  the 
highest  degrees  of  perfection  proper  to  each  one  of  them. 

It  is  not  possible  to  investigate  [into  this]  in  a limited 
way*  If  it  is  possible,  however,  to  maintain  that  this 
(mental]  power  is  liable  to  abound  [in  some  individuals] 
while  it  becomes  deficient  [in  others],  the  mind  of  a prophet 
is  [found  to  be]  superior  to  all  other  minds. 

to].  The  third  property  of  prophethood,  which 
is  connected  with  the  soul 

We  say  : It  has  been  clear  to  us  in  the  divine 

(I2j  k (13) 

sciences  that  with  respect  to  tneir  existence  the  forms 

which  are  in  the  universal  bodies  are  connected  with  the  , 

forms  which  are  in  the  universal  souls  and  intelligences, 

and  that  this  matter  is  subject  to  receive  what  is  preformed 

in  the  world  of  intelligence,  for  those  mental  forms  are  the 

sources  of  these  sensible  forms  on  which  [source^*:]  own 

account  the  existence  of  tnese  various  [sensible  forms]  is 

made  obligatory  to  occur  in  the  physical  worlds. 

[in  this  respectj  the  human  souls  have  close 
similarity  to  those  substances.  We  may  find  for  them  a 

(12)  p.  151,  n.  3 above. 

(13)  lit,  ■ form”  (surah),  in  the  singular. 
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natural  effect  in  the  body  which  every  soul  has , for  the 
voluntary  forms  which  are  delineated  in  the  soul  are  of  ne- 
cessity followed  by  a compulsory  shape  for  the  organs,  an  un- 
natural movement,  and  an  unnatural  tendency,  to  which  things 
nature  submits.  [Thus,  for  instance]!#  on  account  of  the 
form  of  fear  which  is  delineated  in  the  retentive  imagina- 
tion a temperament  comes  into  being  in  the  body  without  [this] 
change  being  brought  about  by  a natural  agent  itself  similar 
to  it;  on  account  of  the  irascible  form  which  is  delineated 
in  the  retentive  imagination  another  temperament  comes  into 
being  in  the  body  without  a similar  agent;  when  the  form 
of  the  object  of  passionate  love  ( surah  ma tshuq l.yyah ) , which 
is  connected  with  the  faculty  of  physical  desire,  flashes  m 
the  retentive  imagination,  on  account  of  it  a temperament 
comes  into  being  which  produces  a fume  from  the  humid  matter 
in  the  body  and  sends  it  down  to  the  organ  which  is  set  as  an 
organ  for  the  concupiscent  act  that  it  may  be  prepared  for 
that  function.  But  the  nature  of  the  body  is  only  derived 
from  the  element  of  the  physical  world.  Therefore,  if  these 
(165)  temperaments  were  not  existent  in  the  substance  of  this 

element  they  would  not  be  existing  in  this  body,  tfe  do 

- „ U4) 

not  deny  that  there  are  some  [human]  souls  whose  faculties 

are  so  much  stronger  and  more  effective  than  [those  of}  our 
(14)  lit.  "soul  faculties”  (quwa  naf saniyyah) . 
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own  souls  that  their  effect  Is  not  limited  to  the  matter 
which  is  delineated  for  them,  which  is  their  body.  Bather, 
when  they  desire  they  produce  in  the  material  substance  of 
the  world  what  they  conceive  within  themselves.  That  pro- 
ducing action  [of  thiirsl  ( iMath)  does  not  begin  by  putting 
into  motion  or  stilling,  cooling  or  warming,  condensing  or 
loosening,  as  they  do  in  connection  with  their  body.  It 
results  in  there  coming  into  being  of  rainy  clouds,  winds, 
thunderbolts,  and  exciting  sounds,  followed  by  waters,  flow* 
ing  fountains,  and  similar  things.  All  that  happens  in  the 
world  by  the  will  of  this  man.  The  one  who  has  this  perfec- 
tion in  his  natural  constitution  (iablah)  and  who,  in  addi- 
tion, is  habitually  good,  adorned  with  virtuous  conduct, 
praiseworthy  character,  and  [walking  in}  the  ways  of  spirit- 
ual men,  refraining  from  vices  and  base  things  C-such  a man-1 
is  one  possessed  of  (the  power  to  perform)  evidentiary  mi- 
racles which  belong  to  prophets  (dhfi  mu^jigah  min  al«*  anbiya* ) • 
i.e. , one  who  claims  prophethood  and  challenges  by  it;  for 
these  things  are  connected  with  the  claim  to  prophethood,  or 

fhe  is  endowed  with  the  power  to  perform)  wonders  which  be- 

J15) 

long  to  saints  Hear  amah  min  al-*  awliya3 ) . His  purification 


(15)  A muc,1iaah  is  a miracle  performed  by  divine  power 
usually  through  the  agency  of  a prophet  (nabi) , while  a 
kararaiih  iB  worked  through  the  agency  of  a saint  (wall)  - Red- 
House,  p.  1533  D3]  1 I905ia]»  of  Al-Mun.lid,  p.  723. 
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of  himself  and  his  mastery  and  subordination  of  his  faculties 
add  to  this  state  of  affairs  of  his  in  accordance  with  the 
denands  of  his  natural  constitution.  An  the  other  hand  the 
one  who  is  wicked  and  uses  it  [his  perfection]  for  wicked 
purpose [-  such  one-]  is  a malicious  magician. 

You  should  know  that  to  maintain  these  things 
and  give  testimony  in  favor  of  them  is  not  {something  based 
on  mare]  suppositions  of  [their]  possibility  arrived  at  only 
by  way  of  rational  processes,  even  though  that  would  be  some- 
thing reliable  if  that  were  the  case.  It  is  rather  something 
based  upon  experiences  which,  on  being  proved  true,  led  to 
|166)  the  quest  of  their  causes.  It  is  good  coincidence  that 
these  conditions  occur  to  those  who  love  to  seek  a clear 
under  standing  [of  things]  themselves,  or  they  witness  them  in 
others  bo  often  without  interruption  that  it  becomes  a die-  9 c 

'tajpc.-wt-  „ _ 

earning  power  (dh&wq.)  in  proving  the  existence  of  wonderful 
things  which  are  existent  and  valid,  and  an  incentive  for 
them  to  seek  thi&r  cause.  Indeed  when  discerning  power  and 
knowledge  are  combined  that  [combination]  yields  most 
benefitlal  and  advantageous  results,  while  God  is  the  giver 
of  success, 

CONCLUSION  TO  THIS  SECTION 
[i].  The  most  excellent  [individual]  in  the  human 
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dpecie 0 is  the  one  [a]  whose  faculty  of  speculative  reason 
Is  endowed  with  such  a perfect  Insight  that  he  is  in  no  need 
of  any  human  teacher , [b]  whose  Imaginative  faculty  is  endowed 
with  such  uprightness  and  energy  that  he  does  not  turn  to  the 
sensible  world  and  what  it  contains,  and  so  he  witnessed  the 
world  of  the  soul  together  with  what  it  contains  of  the 
affairs  of  [this]  world,  whicn  tnings  he  holds  while  awake, 
so  that  the  world  and  what  goes  on  in  it  becomes  formed  in 
and  impressed  upon  it  [his  imaginative  faculty],  and  [c] 
the  faculty  of  whose  soul  becomes  so  effective  upon  the 
physical  world  that  he  reaches  the  rank  of  the  heavenly 
souls. 

[2]o  Uezt  in  order  of  excellence  comes  the  one 
who  possesses  the  first  two  qualities  but  not  the  third,  C3) 
the  ene.flhdse  faculty  of  speculative  reason  has  this  natural 
capacity,  while  his  [faculty  of]  practical  reason  does  not, 

[4]  the  one  of  the  [group]  of  philosophers  mentioned  who 
attains  this  perfection  in  his  faculty  of  speculative  reason 
by  way  of  acquisition,  but  has  no  share  in  [the  capacity  of] 
the  faculty  of  practical  reason , and  [last  of  all]  [5]  the 
one  who  has  neither  a natural  capacity  nor  acquisition 
through  effort  with  respect  to  the  faculty  of  speculative 
reason  b|ct  has  capacity  with  respect  to  the  faculty  of 
practical  reason. 
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The  absolute  governor  and  real  king  who  deserves 
himself  to  he  ruler  is  the  first  one  of  those  mentioned 
(above]*  If  he  relates  himself  to  the  world  of  intelligence 
he  finds  as  though  he  oont^ots  it  all  at  once*  If  he  relates 
(himself)  to  the  world  of  the  soul  he  finds  as  though  he  were 
one  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  world*  And  if  he  relates 
himself  to  the  physical  world  he  is  [finds  himself)  most 
effective  in  it  at  will*  The  one  who  succeeds  him  [in  rank] 
is  also  a great  governor  next  to  him  in  rank*  The  rest  are 
the  distinguished  nobility  of  the  human  species* 

Those  who  have  not  attained  perfection  in  any  one 
of  the  faculties,  yet  they  reform  character  and  acquire 
superior  habitual  powers  are  the  righteous  ones  of  the 
human  species*  They  do  not  belong  to  [the  category  of)  the 
men  of  feHgh  ranks*  nevertheless  they  are  distingui&ed  from 
the  rest  of  the  classes  of  mankind* 


CPAST  SIX  2 

^SCIENCE  OP  THE  RESURRECTION  WORIDJ 
C CHAPTER  3X7  3 

PBOOP  OP [THE  EXISTENCE  op}  BLISS  AND 

MISERY  APSES  SHE  DEPASTURE  COP  SHE 
SOUL  PROM  SHE  BODY} 

Xou  fehould  know  that  the  prophets,  nay  the  bless- 
ing and  peace  of  God  he  to  them  all,  have  explained  a.wd  made 
clear  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  next  world  in  the  most 
complete  way,  for  they  have  been  sent  only  to  drive  men  to 
it  by  producing  fin  them]  desire  and  inspiring  fear,  and  by 
encouragement  and  warning  while  communicating  [to  them}  good 
news  [about  the  bliss]  and  warning  [them]  [against  misery] 
lest  after  the  Apostles*  departure  men  hold  a pretext  against 
God*  [This  has  been  treated)  in  a special  way  in  the  divine 
law  given  last  [i«,e* , through  Muhammad),  where  the  state  of 
the  future  life  is  referred  to  by  the  use  of  [such  terms  as) 
"spiritual*  (ruhanD  and  "corporeal*  ( jasadanl) , "present", 
and  "future",  and  by  illustrating  and  demonstrating  them* 

The  state  of  the  life  after  death  is  knovm  only  from  the 

(1)  Title  taken  from  the  table  of  contents,  p*  10  above* 
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prophets 9 because  they  are  the  ones  to  whom  its  affairs 
have  been  disclosed  by  [divine]]  revelation  and  information* 
Else  how  can  incorporeal  intelligence  attain  certain  degrees 
of  spiritual  knowledge  and  moral  qualities  so  that  it 
prescribes  for  each  (kind]  of  knowledge  and  religious  work 
a compensation  in  the  next  world  according  as  is  decreed  for 
them  and  is  proper  to  them  ? It  is  well  known  that  soiences 
differ  in  order  and  excellence*  Their  excellence  is  dependent 
only  on  the  excellence  of  the  information  they  offer  9 for  the 
degree  of  excellence  in  them  is  dependent  on  the  degree  of 
the  excellence  of  the  information  they  offer  and  of  the 
degree  of  bliss  to  which  they  lead*  Becompense  for  them 
also  is  dependent  on  the  degree  of  excellence  in  them* 

Likewise  moral  qualities  and  works  differ  in  quality , 
excellence  and  distinction  according  to  the  degree  of  good 
and/or  evil  in  their  practice  and  in  the  recompense  they 
lead  to*  (These  are]  things  only  attainable  by  the  intelli- 
gence of  any  rational  person , when  assisted  by  God  through 
revelation  and  (prophetic]  information,  and  acquainted  with 
the  different  kinds  of  recompense  in  that  world*  The  divine 
law  has  so  thoroughly  and  clearly  explained  the  bliss  which 
is  connected  with  the  body  that  it  does  not  need  any  further 
explanation*  As  to  the  bliss  and  misery  whioh  are  connected 
with  the  spirit  and  heart  it  has  pointed  to  them  and  informed 
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of  them  in  a few  plaoee.  We  shall  explain  that  ae  much  as 
£our]  incapable  minds  in  this  world  can  grasp. 

We  says  It  should  be  Known  that  every  faculty 
of  the  soul  has  a pleasure  and  good,  or  a pain  and  evil  be- 
longing specifically  to  it,  For  example  the  pleasure  of  £the 
faculty  ofj  physical  desires  lies  in  deriving  from  its  senso- 
ry objects  an  agreeable  state  of  physical  sensation.  Similar- 
ly the  pleasure  of  the  irascible  faculty  is  to  be  victorious, 
the  pleasure  of  estimation  is  to  have  hope,  the  pleasure  of 
memory  is  to  remember  the  agreeable  things  of  the  past,  while 
the  pam  of  each  one  of  them  is  the  opposite  of  that.  All  of 
(169^  them  [faculties}  participate  in  a way  in  that  the  feeling  of 
what  is  agreeable  to  them  is  the  good  and  pleasure  obtainable 
by  means  of  them,  while  what  is  agreeable  to  each  one  of  them 
in  essence  and  reality  is  its  attainment  of  perfection,  which 
in  relation  to  it  is  actual  perfection.  This  is  basic. 

How,  even  though  these  faculties  participate  m 
these  ideal  realities,  yet  in  reality  they  differ  in  ranK. 

The  one  whose  perfection  is  more  excellent,  more  complete, 
more  permanent,  more  accessible  and  attainable,  and  in  itself 
has  greater  ability  to  apprehend,  derives  .a  more  effective 


(2)  lit.  » In  the  abode  of  temporary  residence  (Fl  dar  ai 
ghurfrah ) . 
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and  abundant  pleasure,  Is  basic, 

The  advance  into  actual  perfection  may  be  suoih 
that  Zayd  knows  that  it  belongs  to  him  but  he  does  not  feel 
the  pleasure  of  it  unless  he  (actually}  Attains  it.  But  if 
he  does  not  feel  it  Jie  does  not  yearn  for  it  nor  has  he  any 
inclination  to  it.  An  example  (of  that}  is  the  impotent. 

He  knows  for  sure  that  sexual  intercourse  is  pleasant;  yet  he 
does  not  have  for  it  the  desire  and  yearning  which  are  proper 
to  him.  He  has  some  other  (type  of}  desire  similar  to  that 
which  one  has  who  tries  a desire  which  produces  some  sort  of 
apprehension,  even  though  it  may  be  a painful  one.  Similar 
also  is  the  case  of  the  blind  man  with  regard  to  beautiful 
pictures,  and  of  the  deaf  man  with  regard  to  superb  sweet 
melodies.  That  is  why  a rational  person  should  not  imagine 
that  every  pleasure  is  similar  to  that  which  an  ass  derives 
from  its  (appetites  of}  belly  and  concupi  sconce,  and  that 
(therefore}  the  first  principles  nearest  to  the  Lord  of  the 
universe  lash  pleasure  and  happiness. 

Surely  the  (kind  of}  majesty  which  belongs  to 

the  lord  of  the  universe  is  not  found  in  His  dominion  or  had 

(3) 

by  those  who  are  nearest  to  Him,  His  infinite  power  is 

— — — — mm  — — m — m m m m m m mm  mm  m mmm  m m m mm  m mm  mmm 

(3)  Jit;  ghSasiyyahfg  special  property  or  quality).  Most 
probably  ktegsan,  line  to  misprint  or  some  other  factor  the 
letter  ya  (=J)  had  been  inserted  right  after  the  sEd'(s)  , 
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something  so  exceedingly  high  in  virtue,  excellence  and 
goodness  that  we  exalt  it  above  being  called  pleasure. 

(170)  What  relation  can  there  be  between  it  and  this  sensuous 

[pleasure]  7 of  certainty  we  know  that,  but  we  do  not  fefcl 
it,  since  we  iaok  that  state  [of  perfection).  Our  case  (in 
this  respeet]  is  similar  to  that  of  the  deaf  man  and  of  the 
blind  man.  This  &ls©  is  basic. 

^Furthermore  perfection  and  the  agreeable  thing 
may  be  possible  for  the  apprehending  faculty,  but  if  there 
is  something  that  hinders  or  preoccupies  the  soul,  it 
detests  it  end  prefers  the  opposite,  just  as  a sick  person 
detests  honey  and  has  desire  for  bad  foods  that  are  in 
themselves  detestable.  Or  perhaps  it  is  not  a case  of 
detesting  but  one  of  la ok  of  taste  for  the  object,  such  as 
when  a person  whorls  afraid  discovers  the  (existence  ofj 
pleasure  but  does  not  feel  it.  ihis  too  is  basic. 

Again,  the  apprehending  faculty  may  be  afflicted 
with  what  is  contrary  to  that  which  is  its  perfection,  but 
is  neither  aware  of  that  nor  has  an  aversion  for  it.  When 
the  obstaole  is  removed,  however,  it  returns  to  its  natural 


rendering  it  khassiyyah.  Cf . MUhlt  al^MuhT-fc.  t r. 
Ht  p.  747;  Ee3h64se,  p.  82l7~r_’ ’ p* 


548;  lane, 
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disposition  and  so  feels  the  Injury  it  suffers  from  it, 
such  as  happens  to  the  one  with  gall-bladder  troubled  Be 
may  not  feel  the  bitter  ta6te  of  his  mouth  until  he  recovers 
his  health,  and  his  organs  get  purified.  Then  he  has  an 
aversion  for  the  condition  which  had  occurred  to  him.  Like* 
wise  an  animal  may  have  no  appetite,  whatever,  for  food, 
though  food  is  the  most  useful  thing  for  it.  it  may  even 
detest  it,  and  remain  so  for  a long  time.  But  when  the 
obstacle  is  removed  it  returns  to  that  which  is  requisite 
by  its  nature.  Then  its  hunger  and  appetite  for  food  become 
so  strong  that  it  cannot  endure  vrithout  it,  and  if  it  does 
not  find  it  it  perishes.  Likewise  the  cause  that  produces 
great  pain  may  occur,  such  as  burning  caused  by  fire  and  cold 
caused  by  intense  cold  (zsmharlr).  Yet  if  the  physical  sense 
is  afflicted  with  some  damage  the  body  does  not  feel  pain 
until  the  damage  disappears.  Then  it  feels  it. 

These  basic  principles  being  established  we  say  t 
The  perfection  whioh  belongs  specifically  to  the  rational 
soul  is  that  it  should  become  intellectually  ©ware  and 
(171)  cognizant  of  the  form  of  the  whole,  the  intelligible  order 
in  the  whole,  and  the  good  residing  in  the  whole,  beginning 
with  the  first  principle  of  the  whole,  and  going  on  to  the 

(4)  Of.  p.  157*158  above. 
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excellent  absolute  spiritual  substances,  and  to  the  spiritual 
beings  linked  in  some  sense  with  the  bodies,  the  celestial 
bodies  with  their  characteristics  and  powers,  and  so  on 
until  it  receives  into  itself  an  expression  of  the  whole 
existence,  ihus  it  beoomes  one  that  knows  intellectual 
things,  corresponding  to  the  whole  existent  universe,  per- 
ceiving that  absolute  Beauty  (Huan  Mutlari , Absolute  Good 
(— ^ Mutlaa) , and  Absolute  Grace  (Jamal  Mutlao) , and  be- 
coming identical  therewith,  stamped  with  its  image  and 

~'w 

characteristics,  conforming  to  its  course,  and  becoming  , 
one  with  it  In  su.hstanoe0 


When  this  is  compared  with  the  perfections  that 
are  the  object  of  mystical  love  and  belong  to  the  other 
faculties,  it  is  found  to  belong  to  such  a (higher}  rank 
that  it  is  unseemly  to  say  that  it  is  more  escellent  and  more 
complete  than  they.  Rather,  there  is  no  comparison  whatsoever 
between  them,  whether  with  respect  to  excellence,  complete* 
ness,  abundance,  or  duration}  for  Bfcw  can  an  everlasting 
duration  be  compared  with  the  duration  of  that  which  is 
transitory  and  oorrupt  ? likewise,  with  respect  to  full 
attainment  (of  perfection] , of  what  significance  is  that 


toower”  But  «. 

snjriffi**  ~*8trung(aa  Beads)  in  its  thread"  (mantaarltf^  +r 
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whoso  attainment  Is  accomplished  by  £ simply}  meeting  ex- 
ternal surfaces  and  bodies  as  oompared  with  what  attains 
its  goal  by  flowing  into  the  substanoe  of  the  thing  as 
though  it  were  the  very  thing  itself  inseparable  from  it? 
Thus  the  rational  intelligence  and  the  object  of  intelli- 
gence become  one  and  the  same,  or  nearly  so.  That  the 
apprehending  medium  [here]  itself  is  more  perfect  [than 
the  above  mentioned  faculties}  is  something  that  does  not 
escape  observation.  Shat  it  has  a greater  ability  to  ap- 
prehend is  rIbo  something  capable  of  being  demonstrated 
by  the  least  Investigation.  Surely  it  can  apprehend  a 
greater  number  of  objects,  and  is  more  thorough  in  its 
pursuit  of  the  object  of  apprehension,  in  freeing  it  from 
the  accidental  qualities,  which  have  no  connection  with 
its  ideal  reality  except  in  an  accidental  way,  and  in 
(172)  penetrating  it  from  within  and  from  without.  How  then  can 
this  (/type  of]  apprehension  be  compared  to  that  ? Or,  how 
can  we  compare  the  sensual,  the  animal  and  the  irascible 
pleasures  to  this  bliss  and  these  enjbymja^s  ? Xet  in 
this  world  of  ours,  due  to  these  bodies  of  ours  and  to 
our  indulgence  in  vices,  we  do  not  feel  that  enjoyment 
when  any  of  the  causes  producing  it  occur  to  us,  as  we  have 
already  indicated  in  oonneotion  with  some  of  the  basic 
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principles  we  put  forth*  That  is  why  we  ^either  seek  them 
nor  yearn  for  them,  unless  , we  have  rid  ourselves  of  the 

i , 

ana»of  lust,  and  anger  and  their  sister  faoulties,  and 
have  oome  to  know  something  of  that  enjoyment*  Then  we 
may  perhaps  imagine  of  it  a faint  and  partial  mental  image, 
particularly  so  when  problems  have  been  solved,  and  the 
desired  objects  which  are  absolutely  certain  have  been  made 
clear  to  us*  The  enjoyment  we  derive  from  that  is  similar 
to  the  pleasure  physical  sense  derives  from  the  odors  of 
delioious  foods  from  a distanoe. 

■When  we  are  separated  from  the  body,  and  the 
soul,  while  still  in  the  body,  had  its  attention  roused  to 
that  perfeot  object  of  its  [mystical]  love,  but  did  not 
acquire  it, (although  when  it  actually  knows  that  it  is 
present,  by  its  own  nature  it  yearns  for  it.  How  bejLt  its 
preoocupation  by  the  body,  as  we  have  said,  makes  it  forget 
Itself  as  well  as  its  object  of  love,  just  as  'illness  makes 
one  forget  the  need  for  a substitute  for  what  has  dissolved 
[of  the  body] , and  just  as  it  makes  the  one  with  gall- 
bladder trouble  forget  both  the  pleasure  which  is  derivable 
from  sweet  things  and  his  desire  [for  food],  and  diverts 
his  desire  to  detestable  things),  then  in  reality,  due  to 
its  loss,  as  much  pain  occurs  to  it  as  would  otherwise 
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oocur  of  the  enjoyment  whose  existence  we  have  shown  to 
be  obligatory  and  whose  great  significance  we  have  pointed 
out.  That  [feeling  of  pain]  is  the  misery  and  punishment 
whose  attainment  fby  the  soul)  is  no  more  hindered  by  £sttdh 
thigs  as]  fire  or  intense  oold  with  their  [effect  in] 
hhapgihg  the  temperament  [of  the  body],  our  case  in  this 
respeot  becomes  similar  to  that  of  the  person  rendered 
insensible*  as  we  have  indioated  before,  who  has  been  so 
much  affected  by  fire,  or  intense  cold,  that  the  phy- 
sical matter  with  which  he  is  clothed  has  prevented  all 
sorts  of  physical  sense  from  feeling,  and  so  he  could  not 
feel  pain.  Then  when  the  obstam&e  happened  to  be  removed 
he  felt  the  great  misfortune. 

If,  however,  the  mental  faculty  of  the  soul  has 
attained  a certain  degree  of  perfection,  then  when  it  departs 
from  the  body  it  can  attain  its  full  perfection,  if  it 
attains  it  its  case  will  be  similar  to  that  of  the  person 
rendered  insensible  who  was  made  to  taste  the  most  delicious 
food,  and  waB  exposed  to  the  most  pleasant  circumstance, but 
could  not  feel  them.  But  the  cause  of  insensibility  being 
removed,  he  could  experience  the  great  pleasure  at  onoe. 

Ihat  pleasure  is  not  at  all  like  the  sensuous  animal 
pleasure.  Bather  it  is  a pleasure  which  resembles  the 
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pleasant  state  of  affairs  belonging  to  the  pure  living 
substances.  It  is  higier  and  nobler  than  any  other  kind 
of  pleasure.  This  bliss  and  that  misery  are  not  available 
to  those  who  have  fallen  short  [of  attaining  their  perfeo- 
tion|*jkut  rather  to  tholse  who  have  made  their  mental  fa- 
culty acquire  a yearning  for  its  perfection.  That  happens 
when  they  are  brought  to  realize  that  it  is  the  business  of 
the  soul  to  apprehend  the  nature  of  the  whole  by  gaining 
the  unknown  from  the  known,  and  so  coming  actually  to 
perfection.  This,  however,  is  not  naturally  there,  nor 
in  the  rest  of  the  faculties.  Bather  awareness  by  most 
faculties  of  their  perfection  only  happens  when  there  are 
factors  to  cause  it. 

The  pure  simple  souls  and  faculties  resemble 
prime  matter  which  has  just  been  deposited.  They  have  not 
aoquired  at  all  this  yearning;  for  this  yearning  is  some- 
thing which  hs  actually  produced  and  becomes  impressed  upon 
the  substance  of  the  soul  only  when  it  is  proved  to  the 
faculty  of  the  soul  that  here  are  things  which  are  requir- 
able  by  the  knowledge  of  middle  terms  and  well  known 
specific  principles.  Before  that  it  does  not  exist,  for 

mmmmmmrnm—mmmmm mm _______ 

(7)  lit.  mental  pleasure  ( ladhflhah  • cao  llyyaVi ) - Prob. 
an  error  of  pen  or  of  print.  u *vjr 
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-yearning  follows  an  idea  which  is  not  an  original  idea  but 
an  acquired  one.  When  such  [individuals)  acquire  this  idea 
then  of'  necessity  this  yearning  cleaves  to  the  soul.  But 
if  [the  soul}  departs  [from  the  body}  without  having 
obtained  the  means  by  which  it  can  acquire  [this  yearning} 
after  its  complete  separation  [from  the  body}  it  falls  into 
this  kind  of  eternal  misery  because  that  bliss  was  aoquir- 
able  only  bp  means  of  the  body,  which  body  has  now  been 
departed  from.  Such  [peoplej  are  either  those  who  have 
failed  to  make  effort  to  acquire  human  perfection,  or  they 
are  obstinately  resistant  unbelievers,  fanatically  support- 
ing  corrupt  views  which  are  contradictory  to  the  right  ones. 
Now  the  unbelievers  are  in  a worse  case  than  those  lirhp  fail, 
while  the  condition  of  the  latter  is  worse  than  that  of 
the  pure  simple  individuals. 


How  far  the  conception  in  the  soul  of  man  of 
the  intelligibles  ought  to  attain  in  order  to  pass  beyond 
the  point  where  this  misery  belongs,  I can  only  indicate 
in  an  approximate  way.  I think,  6n  this  respect,  that  [a] 
the  human  soul  should  have  a real  conception  of  the  incor- 
poreal principles  and  accept  them  on  the  basis  of  absolute 


(8)  I.e. , in  connection  with  the  bodilv  faeultiftn  hv 
ab6ve)°*  ^ acquires  knowledge,  etc.  (see  p.  l77-?78 
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certainty,  having  received  (the  faot  of]  their  existence 
on  the  baaia  of  proof,  fr]  It  ahould  alao  know  the  ultimate 
oaueea  of  thinga  which  ooour  in  the  univereal  movements 
rather  than  the  particular  onea,  which  are  infinite,  ft) 

It  ahould  be  certain  of  the  characteristic  of  the  whole, 
the  relationship  of  ita  parta  to  each  other,  and  the  order 
that  laeues  from  the  First  Principle  to  the  uttermost 
existing  things  located  in  its  order,  [dj  It 
sohueive  [the  Divine]  Providence  which  encompasses  the 
whole  and  its  method  [of  action],  [e]  it  should  further 
know  for  a eertainty  the  kind  of  existence  and  unity  which 
specifically  belong  to  the  Heal  One,  the  Creator  of  the 
whole,  as  it  ahould  know  how  He  is  to  be  described  ao  that 
no  multiplicity  or  change  may  be  ascribed  to  Him  in  any 
way,  and  how  the  ascription  of  existence  to  Him  is  estab- 
lished . Thus  the  more  the  spectator  oan  perceive  [of 
thase  things]  the  greater  becomes  his  capacity  for  [the 
attainment  of]  bliss.  It  is  as  thougi  man  can  not  free 
himself  from  this  woild  and  its  associations  unless  he  has 
so  established  his  relationship  with  that  world  that  he 
has  a yearning  for  things  there,  and  a passion  which 
wholly  prevents  him  from  turning  to  thingfbehind  him. 

We  further  may  t This. real  bliss  cannot  be  fully 
attained  except  by  reforming  the  practical  aspect  of  the 
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~ul,  *»  JJj  Hi*  Ms.  tt.  eM  -Ms.  S*H  H.  .»!«.  th. 
good  deeds".  By  way  of  introduction  in  this  respect  we 
say  : Ethical  character  is  a habitude  by  means  of  which 
certain  actions  issue  freely  from  the  soul  without  any 
initiating  thought.  Praiseworthy  character  is  intermediary 
between  the  two  blameworthy  extremes,  for  both  extremes  in 
approaching  thin^s^are  blameworthy.  We  have  explained 
that  fully  before.  The  gist  of  that  is  that  the  relation- 
ship with  the  bodily  faculties  should  not  be  strengthened 
intentionally.  Bather  the  practical  intelligence  should 
have  dominance,  while  the  animal  faculty  should  be  sub- 
missive and  obddient  [to  it]. 

Intelligence  ought  not  to  be  affected  by  the 
animal  faculties.  Bather  it  ought  to  have  effect  [upon 
them],  for  the  animal  faculties  ought  to  be  affected,  not 
affeoting."  When  that  takes  place  the  soul  is  according  to 
its  natural  constitution,  with  the  additional  characteristic 
of  exaltation  and  loftiness,  [a  statej  not  contrary  to  its 
substance,  nor  inclining  it  towards  the  body.  Purther&ore, 
the  soul  is  simply  overwhelmed  by  the  body  which  diverts  it 
from  and  makes  it  neglectful  of  the  yearning  belonging 

35  * loCbJ/ll(b)$  p.  53  above. 

P*  88-98;  of.  also  p.  80*88  and  51-53  above. 
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specifically  to  it,  of  seeking  the  perfection  belonging 
to  it,  and  of  feeling  the  pleasure  of  [attaining]  perfec- 
tion, in  case  it  attains  it,  or  feeling  the  0f  the 
absence  of  perfection,  when  it  has  failed  to  attain  it. 
Ihat  is  so  not  because  the  soul  is  impressed  on  it  [the 
body]  or  plunged  in  it,  but  on  account  of  the  relationship 
between  them,  of  the  [soul's-)  natural  yearning  to  control 
it  and  its  being  occupied  with  its  impressions  and  the 
accidental  qualities  it  conveys.  If  it  departs  [from  it) 
and  still  retains  the  faculty  of  contact  with  it,  and  is 
still  in  the  like  state  as  before,  then  its  unawareness 
of  the  pull  of  4>ta  yearning  after  perfection  diminishes 
proportionately  to  the  deficiency  of  that  [state),  it 
also  shrinks  from  pure  contact  with  the  seat  of  its 


happiness  proportionately  to  its  retaining  it  [that  earlier 

state).  Disturbing  oonsequences  also  occur  to  d©  serious 
harm. 


Furthermore,  that  bodily  condition  militates 
against  its  [the  soul's)  essence  and  harasses  it.  yet  the 
body  and  its  [the  soul's]  complete  inolvement  in  it  diverts 
its  [the  soul's)  attention,  when  it  departs  it  [the  bodyj 
it  becomes  aware  of  that  great  militating  - for  men  are 
asleep,  but  when  they  die  they  awake  [from  their  sleep] - 
and  feels  its  harm  greatly,  ms  harm,  however,  an'  this 
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pain,  are  not  due  to  something  essential,  but  to 
accidental  and  alien.  But  an  alien  accidental  tTn«e  does 
(177)  not  persist  or  continue  to  exist,  it  ceases  to  be  when 
[the  soul]  abandons  the  actions  which,  by  repetition, 
that  condition  persist.  Therefore  it  necessarily  follows 
that  the  punishment  which  results  therefrom  is  not  per- 
petual. it  oeases  and  beoomes  obliterated  little  by  little 
until  the  soul  beoomes  purified  and  attains  the  bliss  be- 
longing specifically  to  it.  That  is  why  the  Smurfs  (£hl 
al-gunnah)  are  not  of  the  opinion  that  [the  punishment 
ofj  Muslim  believers  who  have  committed  great  sins  <feaba»ffi 


f1*)  Or  "the  People  of  Tradition"  - a title  assumed  hv 
°r  “Orthodox")  Muslims  in  opposition^Tthe* 
£j|£ah.  They  acoept  the  first  four  caliphs1  as  rightful 
successors  of  Muhammad,  and  consider  the  authority  of  "the 

rant. after  the  Qur*an*  - Diet*  Islam.  t»_  *0*.  « o<t nv  * -r 

ijbid,  toI.  hi,  p#  189-194;  Bo  1) son,  James,  "Tradi- 
Second  Foundation  of  Islam* , "llhe  Mus’lim  World'; . 
1951K  p#  23-33 

~p5]nfT.  of  kabirah,  a sin  prohibited  in  the  Qur»an  and 
^.■Uw  way.  for  which  God  has  ordained  punish- 

“_f;3V25s  5302/33 i 42 « 36f b]  -37/34^3  -35;  Muhifal- 

*2ff*»*  I01*!!1’  P*  A787l  Biot.  Talatn,  p#  259.  por  details 
see  Maodonald,  P.B.  , Development  of  MUsilm  Theology . .Tn. 

Constiinitionai  Theory  (Hew  YnrirT  1903 j 


r i spmd enoe  And  Gonstl 
P.  1*7.  296,  3II,  549. 


'»  •’-‘■■‘-J  J49. 

Muslim  theologians  differ  as.to  the  nature  and  number 
LOSS  sins.  AdeovtHnff  TJovAatil!  - . . 


0f  Avoiding  to 


named 


Vj  w l al’‘hafB-allitI  harram  aMgh'V  accusing 
falsely  a chaste  woman  with  adultery  fnadKT  r 
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is  perpetual,  [on  the  basis  that}  since  their  foundamental 
belief  remains  [such}  accidental  things  cease  and  are  par- 
doned and  forgiven. 


Stupid  souls  have  not  acquired  fthis)  yearning 
and  so  do  not  yearn  for  the  knowledge  knowing  persons 
possess.  When  they  depart  the  hod y without  having  acquired 
corrupt  qualities  they  arrive  at  the  wide  meroy  of  God  and 
some  kind  of  rest.  That  is  why  Muhammad  said,  "Most  of  the 
people  in  Paradise  are  the  stupid,  while  the  highest  place 
in  it  (jllliyyun)  is  for  men  of  understanding".  But  if 
they  have  aoquired  hodily  qualities  and 1 are  stained  with 
disobedience  and  the  murkiness  of  physical  desires,  and 
have  no  qualities  other  than  these,  nor  an  ideal  reality 
oontrary  and  opposite  to  it,  then  of  necessity  they  will 
have  a yearning  for  that  which  f their  state  of  affairs} 
requires.  Thus  on  aeoount  of  the  absence  of  the  body  and 
its  requirements  they  undergo  great  suffering  without 


attaining  the  object  of  yearning  sinoe  the  organ  of  re- 
membering and  thinking  has  ceased  to  exist , while  the 
characteristic  of  cleaving  to  the  body  remains.  If  they 
maintain  false  beliefs  and  corrupt  views  and  still  fana- 

robblng_the  property  • of  the  orphan  (akl'mll  allvatimKu™™ 
(al^ribd) , deserting  the  army  - Tal-firar  ala  alkali*! 

I?pf  206U?  35  t0  parentB  <*tt<|gg  al-walidavn)-  Anwar  . vol. 
(13)  Tradition  - ‘Iraqi,  p.!  ,20.  Wot  found  in  the  other 
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ti cally  support  them,  while  they  obstinately  deny  the 

*m  “"lr  1,8  b7  5,10  “* p,rpeW*1 

torment* 

The  gist  of  this  section  is  that  after  its  departure 
(178)  Jfrom  the  bodyj  if  the  souX  has  made  its  departure  before 
acquiring  either  truthfulness  or  falsehood,  it  is  among 
the  safe  ones,  neither  at  ease  and  comfort  nor  in  a state 
of  torment  - a state  similar  to  that  of  children  and  the 
insane*  If  it  adheres  to  beliefs  which  are  illusory  and 
corrupt  and  contrary  to  the  truth,  and  if  it  adds  to  them 
works  which  are  against  the  divine  law  it  is  in  a state  of 
perpetual  torment*  If  it  adheres  to  beliefs  which  are 
sound  bgt  not  based  on  absolutely  certain  proofs,  and  adds 
to  them  good  works  it  is  among  the  people  of  Parad&se.  if 
it  adheres  to  beliefs  which  are  sound  but  occupies  itself 
with  the  sanities,  pleasures  and  lusts  of  this  world,  it 
is  in  a state  of  torment.  It  turns  to  what  it  has  left 
behind,  but  cannot  attain  that  as  the  organ  by  means  of 
which  this  world  is  sought  has  ceased  to  exist.  This  state 
of  torment,  however,  does  not  last.  Rather  it  ceases  when 


sources.  In  the  Concordance  - only  the  phrase  "afrl  -al^jannah" 
is  ^mentioned . For  the  t erm  cilliyygn  see . p.  40,  n.  1 above. 

(14;  lit.  "That  is. the  confederate*  of  pain  and  the  oom- 
rade4  of  perpetual  painful  t orient"  (Fa  ‘dhSlika  hawk  ' 
alam111  wa  raflqu  kdhSb*11  tmiqTOi  
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a period  of  time  has  elapsed.  If  it  has  attained  a perfect 
degree  [of  knowledge)  in  the  religious  sciences  main- 
tains sound  beliefs  based  on  absolutely  certain  proofs,  but 
1^5) 

does  not  follow  the  plain  ways  of  the  law  nor  walks  in 
the  path  of  good  actions  nor  acts  according  to  the  reli- 
gious knowledge  it  has*  it  is  in  a state  of  torment  for 
a while.  But  that  state  will  cease  and  not  last.  At  the 
end  it  will  attain  some  degree  of  bliss  on  aocount  of  the 
knowledge  [it  has  acquired) , for  these  accidental  things 
follow  the  requirements  of  physical  desires,  which  things 
oease.  If  [one)  attains  sciences  which  are  absolutely 
certain,  whether  by  way  of  intuitive  insight  or  by  way  of 
the  power  of  thought,  purifies  and  makes  good  his  character, 
and  follows  the  requirements  of  the  law,  he  attains  the 
highest  degree  of  bliss,  and  an  uninterrupted  access  to 
God,  namely,  the  slight  of  the  Real  Grace,  Pure  Majesty  and 

Pure  perfection,  as  God  said,  ”0n  that  day  there  shall  be 

(16) 

radiant  faces  looking  unto  their  Lord”,  Therefore  the  right 
thing  for  a rational  person  to  do  is  to  endeavor  to  seek  that 
bliss  and  to  avoid  things  which  are  contrary  to  it  hinder 
its  attainment.  And  God  will  facilitate  that  and  render  it 

i 

successful. 

_ (J5)  The  adverb  of  negation  lam  is  missing  but  it  is  clear 
that  it  should  be  there. 

(16)  75  * 22-23. 


A tSPECiALj  SECTION 


7/hen  the.  human  soul  becomes  free  from  the  body  and 
has  no  more  connection  except  with  its  own  world  it  is 
certainly  possible  that  it  should  attain  things  attainable 
by  means  of  reason  and  judgment,  and  ail  other  things  under 
standabie  by  the  same  means,  of  the  things  proper  to  that 
world  - the  world  of  permanence  and  actual  existence.  It  is 
the  world  where  the  soul  comes  into  contact  with  the  prin- 
ciples in  which  are  found  all  the  characteristics  of  exist- 
ence, so  that  it  receives  its  own  characteristic  from  it. 
There  is  no  deficiency  there  or  interruption  in  the  out- 
pouring of  the  perfecting  grace.  So  in  order  to  attain 
-perfection  it  [the  soulj  does  not  need  to  produce  an  act 
or  utter  a word,  such  as  thinking,  remembering  and  the  like 
for  it  becomes  so  characterized  with  the  characteristic  of 
the  whole  existence  that  it  does  not  need  to  seek  any  other 
characteristic  • So  it  doea  not  engage  itself  in  any  of 
the  things  existing  in  this  world,  or  in  acquiring  them 
with  their  particular  characteristics,  seeking  them  as  such 
A purified  soul  turns  away  from  this  world  while  still 
connected  with  the  body,  and  does  nolt  retain  things  in- 
flicted upon  it  while  in  it  [this  world]!,  nor  does  it  like 
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to  remember  them.  [if  the  case  here  is  such]  what  then 
about  that  [soul]  which  has  won  a pure  freedom  [from  the 
body]  together  with  contact  with  the  Real  One,  Pure  Grace 
and  the  Highest  world,  which  is  in  the  space  of  eternity? 

That  is  a world  of  permanence  not  one  of  change  in  which 
thinking  and  remembering  are  likely  to  oocur;  indeed  the 
world  of  change  is  the  world  of  motion  and  time.  The  pure 
(180)  intelligible  ideal  realities  and  the  ideal  realities  which 
[later]  become  particularized  and  subsist  in  matter  are 
all  there  [in  the  Highest  World]  in  actuality.  The  same 
is  true  in  the  case  of  our  souls. 

The  argument  [here]  is  that  it  is  not  valid  to 
say  the  images  of  the  intelligibles  are  produced  in  the 
substances  which  are  in  that  world  by  way  of  [the  sub  stances*] 
moving  from  one  intelligible  to  another,  for  there  is  no 
change  from  one  state  to  another.  There  is  even  no  pre- 
cedence for  a universal  idea  over  a particular  one  as  there 
is  here  [in  this  world] , where  one  attains  the  universal 
first  and  then  follows  the  state  of  time  when  one  partic- 
ularises , [There]  rather  the  knowledge  of  the  general  as 
such  and  of  the  specific  as  such  is  [the  knowledge  of  them] 
both  together?  no  time  separates  between  them.  If  that  is 
true  of  the  substance  which  corresponds  to  a seal,  it  is 
true  also  of  the  substance  which  corresponds  to  the  wax; 
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for  the  relation  of  the  substance  corresponding  to  the  wax 
[when  the  obstaoles  are  removed}  to  that  corresponding  to 
the  seal  is  one  and  the  same  relation  so  that  no  impression 
precedes  or  succeeds*  Bather  the  whole  takes  place  to- 
gether [at  the  same  timej*  This  is  a section  which  has 
received  the  utmost  verification* 


C CHAPTER  XXVI  J 


EXPOSITION  OP  THE  BEAT.  NATURE  OP 
"MEETING"  AND  "VISION" 

You  should  know  that  the  objects  of  apprehension 
are  divided  into  two  classes  : [lj  Those  which  enter  the 
retentive  imagination!  such  as  imagined  forms  colored 
bodies!  which  consist  of  individual  animals  and  plants, 
and  £2}  those  which  do  not  enter  [the  retentive  imagination] , 
such  as  the  Being  of  God  (Dhat  Allah)  . praise  be  to  Him,  add 
every  thing  that  is  not  a body,  such  as  knowledge,  power, 
will,  etc. 

If  someone  sees  a man  then  closes  his  eyes  he 
finds  his  image  present  in  his  retentive  imagination  as 
(181)  though  he  were  looking  at  it.  But  when  he  opens  his  eyes 
and  sees  he  perceives  a difference  between  the  two.  The 
difference  is  not  due  to  a difference  between  the  two  forms, 
for  the  form  seen  corresponds  to  the  one  imagined.  The 
difference  is  only  with  regard  to  the  greater  degree  of 
clarity  and  disclosure.  Indeed  by  sight  vision  the  object 
of  sight  becomes  more  completely  revealed  and  clarified. 

It  is  like  a person  seeing  at  the  time  of  dawn  before  the 
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spread  of  ligit,  and  later  when  there  is  fall  light.  The 
two  situations  do  not  differ  from  each  other  except  with 
regard  to  the  degree  of  disclosure.  Therefore  imagining  is 
the  beginning  of  apprehensidn  while  vision  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  imaginative  apprehension  , and  the  utmost  limit 
of  disclosure.  It  is  because  it  is  the  utmost  limit  of 

disclosure  that  it  is  called  vision,  and  not  because  it  is 

(1) 

attained  by  means  of  the  eye.  If  God  created  this  unveiled 
perfect  apprehension  in  the  forehead  or  the  bosom,  for 
instance,  it  would  still  deserve  to  be  called  Msion, 

If  you  understand  this  about  the  objects  of  ima- 
gination then  you  should  know  also  that  there  are  two  steps 
which  lead  to  the  knowledge  and  apprehension  of  the  objects 
of  knowledge  which  are  not  formed  in  the  retentive  imagina- 
tion, a first  step,  and  a second  one  perfecting  it.  Between 
the  second  and  the  first  there  is  as  much  difference  in  the 
greater  degree  of  disclosure  and  clarity  as  there  is  between 
the  imagined  form  and  the  one  seen,  (Here]  also  in  rela- 
tion to  the  first  one  the  sedond  is  called  witnessing  (mu- 
flhahadah) , meeting  (liqa3 ) and  vision  (ru3yah).  It  is 
rightly  so  called  since  vision  is  so  called  because  it  is 


(1)  Lit,  "in  the  eye"  (fl,l-cayn) 
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the  utmost  limit  of  disclosure*  It  is  according  to  the 
Divine  economy  that  closing  the  eyelids  prevents  disclosure 
by  vision,  for  it  becomes  a veil  between  sight  and  its 
(182)  object*  Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  veil  removed 
in  order  to  have  vision,  for  unless  it  is  removed  the  ap- 
prehension which  is  attained  is  mere  imagination*  Likewise 
it  is  the  requirement  of  the  Divine  economy  that  so  long  as 
the  soul  is  veiled  by  the  accidental  qualities  of  the  body, 
the  demands  of  physical  desires  and  the  human  qualities 
which  predominate  over  it,  it  certainly  cannot  come  to 
fthe  goal  of]  witnessing  and  encounter  with  the  object  of 
knowledge  outside  [the  province  of]  the  retentive  imagine* 
tion*  lather  this  life  is  a veil  inevitably  precluding  it 
from  that,  just  as  the  veiling  of  the  eyelids  prevents  sight 

vision.  That  is  surely  why  God  said  to  Moses,  "You  shall 
. (2)  (3) 
not  see.  me".  He  also  said,  "Sight  does  not  attain  Him", 

that  is,  in  this  world* 

When  the  veil  is  removed  by  means  of  death  the 
soul  remains  polluted  with  worldly  murkiness  which  does  not 
depart  from  it  completely,  although  (souls]  differ  in  (the 
extent  of]  that  pollution  : 


ill  I!  iJiiT551*1- 
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(1)  Some  have  so  much  impurity  (khabath)  and  rust 

( sada3 ) ascumulated  upon  them  that  they  have  become  like  a 

mirror  whose  substance,  on  aocount  of  long  accumulated 
(4) 

rust,  has  become  so  corrupted  that  it  can  not  be  restored 
to  its  proper  state  or  polished*  These  are  the  ones  who 
are  concealed  from  their  Iiord  forever*  lfe  seek  refuge  in 
God  fr6m  it  [such  a state  of  the  soul]. 

(2)  Some  others  have  not  reached  the  point  of 

(5)  1 

rustiness  (rayn)  and  pollution  (tabjfor  tibf),  and  so 
have  not  gone  beyond  [the  poing  of]  reoeptivity  to  purifica- 
tion and  polish*  So  they  are  exposed  to  the  [effect  of] 

Pire  in  a way  that  will  root  out  from  them  the  impurity 
with  which  they  are  polluted.  [The  duration  of]  their 
exposure  to  the  Pire  is  in  accordance  with  their  need  for 
purification,  its  minimum  being  a slight  twinkling  of  the 

eye,  while  its  maximum  for  the  faithful,  according  to  tra- 

(6) 

aition,  is  seven  thousand  years*  No  soul  will  depart  from 
this  wcasLd  without  being  accopmanied  by  some  dust  and  murk, 
(183)  no  matter  how  little.  That  is  why  God  said,  "There  is  no 

one  of  you  but  will  enter  it.  [That]  was  a decreed  judgment 

(4)  In  connection  with  metals.  lit.  "dross11  (khabath)  * 
MuMt  ai-MuMt . vol.  I,p.  497;  lane,  I,  p.  694;  Hedhouse, 

P* 

\5)  She  two  terms  rayn  and  tabh*  (or  tib«)  are  actually 
synonymous  to  each  other.  In  ittrah  83:14  tHe  verb  rana  (from 
rayn)  is  given  the  religious  s£nee  of  rusting  and  pSTnstion 
(gada*  wa  danas)  of  the  heart  -Muhlt  al-Muhlt . vol.  T.n.fUfi: 
4i»r,  vol.  il,  p.  392}  Lane,  I®- J pj  SsolT 

(6)  Tradition-not  found  in  *Iraqi , nor  in  the  Concordance. 
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* (7) 
from  your  lord"* 


Exception  s[to  the  above  J are  persons  who  have 

plunged  themselves  in  meditation  upon  the  Divine  Majesty 

( Jabarut) , and  have  entered  on  the  Divine  path,  constantly 

seeking  the  continuous  shining  of  the  light  of  the  Real  One 

upon  their  inner  selves,,  The  start  (mabda® ) and  return 

(8)  

(maead)  of  these  are  the  same*  Indeed  among  the  human  souls 

with  their  intelligence  are  some  which  are  created  with  a 

disposition  to  become  free  and  purified  from  the  concomitant 

qualities  of  matter  and  the  envelopments  of  this  world,  such 

as  potentiality  and  capacity*  They  enter  on  the  path  of  in- 

i 

corporeal  intelligences,  make  contact  with  the  First  Intel- 
ligence, and  seek  assistance  from  "the  Exalted  Word  [of 
-19) 

GrOdJ"  being  strengthened  by  His  command*  They  are  sent 
to  the  physical  world  not  that  they  may  attain  perfection 
on  account  of  it  and  of  its  physical  powers  - the  way 
primary  physical  intelligences  become  perfected  - that  they 
may  proceed  from  potentiality  into  actuality*  Rather  [they 
are  sent}  in  order  that  they  may  bring  potential  -intelligences 


or  the  Handbook. 

(7)  19 1 7 V72  * . See  p.  92,  n.  25  above. 

(8)  Cf,  p*  34,  n*  12  above* 

(9)  Of  . ih  9 * 4tc},  "The  word  of  God  is  exalted"  (kalimat 
Allah  hivS*  l-^titaS) . 
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out  of  potentiality  into  actuality,  and  that  they  nay  lead 
rational  souls  which  have  plunged  themselves  into  the  affairs 
of  this  world  to  the  utmost  limits  of  perfection  decreed  for 
them.  The  beginning  of  these  [persons!  is  created  in  ac- 
cordance with^the  nature  of  their  return.  They  are  "the 
Heavenly  Host",  as  they  are  ahso  the  First  Principles. 

(11) 

They  have  the  right  to  say,  "We  were  [God's]  special  servants 

at  the  right "side  of  [HisJ  Throne.  We  sang  [His]  praises, 

(12; 

and  the  angels  joined  in  our  song  of  praise?  And  rightly 

did  He  say  to  them,  nSay,  *lf  the  Compassionate  One  had  a 

(13) 

son,  I would  be  the  first  to  worship  him".  Truly  also  did 

Muhammad  say,  "I  was  a prophet  while  Adam  was  still  between 
(14) 

water  and  clay  . Any  one  who  understands  the  difference  in  * 
opposition  and  in  [order  of}  rank  among  existent  things,  qnd 
[the  difference)  between  a "vacated"  case  and  an  "appealed" 
one  in  judicial  decisions  will  not  find  this  difficult  to 
understand. 


Most  souls,  however,  know  for  sure  that  they  will 
be  present  [in  the  Eire)  as  long  as  their  pollution  with  sins 


(10)  37*8;  38s69»  see  p*  89  above. 

(11)  lit#  "shadows"  (agiilah)  which  pi.  form  is  not  found 

in  any  of  the  dictionaries  and  lexicons  ‘used.  For  the  above 
meaning  and  other  signif icaS&ens  of  zili  see  Muhlt  al-Muhlt. 
vol#  II,  t>.  I3l6fj  lane,  V,  p.  lpl5ft  r-r* 

(12)  Statement  not  found  in  any  of  the  four  sources  on 
tradition  used,  nor  in  the  Durban* 

(13)  43:81. 

(14)  Tradition  - p.  121,  n.  9 above. 
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requires.  When  God  has  completely  cleansed  and  purified 

(15) 

them  f fcthe  prescribed  spaoe  of  time  has  come  to  an  end  * , 

all  that  divine  law  promised  (e.g. , judgment,  reckoning, 

etc.)  has  been  fulfilled,  and  the  attainment  of  Paradise 

has  fallen  due  (which  time  is  unknown,  since  God  has  not 

informed  any  of  His  creatures  of  it,  although  it  will 

surely  take  place  after  the  Resurrection  fdayj,  the  time 

of  which  resurrection  is  also  unknown),  then  fa  soul] 

having  become  so  purified  and  cleansed  from  murkiness  that 

(16) 

®no  dust  nor  blaokness  cover  its  face”  it  will  become 
capable  of  having  the  Rea&  One  manifest  Himself  to  it. 

He  makes  Eis  self- manifestation  to  it  such  that  its  dis- 
closure in  relation  to  what  fknowledge]  the  soul  already 
has  [of  HimJ  corresponds  to  the  revealing  and  manifesting 
of  the  object  of  sight  in  relation  to  what  it  imagined  of 
it. 

It  is  this  witnessing  - and  - divine-manifestation 
which  is  called  vision  (ru*yah)a  Therefore  fthe  use  of] 
the  term  vision  is  right  on  condition  it  is  not  understood 
to  mean  the  perfection  of  the  image  of  an  object  of  imagine- 

(15)  2*235Cd?/236faJ  - Reference  in  the  Qur’an  is  actually 
made  to  the  time  when  a divorced  woman  can  cohabit  with  a 
new  husband.  See  also  Anwar,  vol.  I,  p.  I24. 

(16)  Of  80  t 40-41. 


tion  eonoeived  with  specific  dimensions  and  space*  The 
lord  of  the  universe  is  greatly  exalted  above  that.  Bahher 
just  as  one  attains  real  and  full  mystical  know ledge  of  Him 
in  this  world  without  conceiving , imagining  and/or  implying 
any  shape  or  form  [for  Him)  , in  like  manner  one  sees  in 
the  other  world.  Bather  I should  say  that  it  is  this  very 
same  knowledge  attained  [of  Him]  in  this  world  which  be- 
comes so  perfect  that  it  attains  perfect  disclosure  and 
clarity  and  turns  into  witnessing,  so  there  is  no  differ- 
ence between  witnessing  in  the  other  world  and  mystical 
knowledge  attained  in  this  world  except  with  regard  to  the 
greater  degree  (of  the  first  over  the  second)  in  disclosure 
and  clarity.  Therefore  if  this  knowledge  does  not  give 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  form  or  dimension,  then 
this  same  knowledge,  when  it  is  made  perfect,  and  has 
advanced  in  clarity  to  the  point  of  unveiling,  will  not 
include  any  dimension  or  form  either,  since  it  is  the  very 
same  ^knowledge]  with  the  exception  of  a fuller  disclosure, 
just  as  the  intake  seen  is  the  same  one  imagined  with  the 
exception  of  a fuller  disclosure.  That  is  why  no  one 
succeeds  in  attaining  to  the  point  of  observation  (nazar) 
and  vision  (ruayah)  except  men  of  mystical  knowledge  in 
this  world;  for  mystical  knowledge  is  the  seed  which  turns 
in  the  next  world  into  witnessing,  just  as  a fruit  stone 
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turns  Into  a tree  and  seeds  into  seed  plants.  How  can  one 
who  does  not  have  a [palm}  stone  obtain  a palm  tree  ? In 
like  manner,  how  can  one  who  does  not  know  God  in  this 
world  see  Him  in  the  next  ? How  just  as  knowledge  is  of 
different  degrees  so  also  is  divine  manifestation.  The  dif- 
ference in  divine  manifestation  in  relation  to  the  difference 
in  knowledge  corresponds  to  the  difference  of  plants  in 
relation  to  the  difference  of  seeds*  for  they  of  necessity 
differ  in  multiplicity  or  scarcity,  in  quality,  and  in 
strength  or  weakness.  That  is  why  Muhammad  s$dd,  " Surely 
^^®jj^t^®sted  Himself  to  men  in  a general  way,  but  to  Abu 

Bakr  in  a special  wav,  because  he  excels  men  in  a secret 

A (18) 

resting  in  his  breast".  No  wonder,  then,  he  was  unique 
in  [the  attainment  of}  divine  manifestation.  Every  one 
who  has  not  ]mown  God  in  this  world  will  not  see  ^im  in 
the  next,  for  there  will  be  nothing  initiated  for  anyone 
in  the  next  world  which  has  not  accompanied  him  from  this 
world,  just  as  no  one  reaps  save  that  which  he  has  sown. 

Thus  a man  will  not  be  raised  to  life  [on  the  Resurrestion 


(17)  Father- in-law  of  Muhammad  and  first  Caliph  in  I slam- 
s'1111! "Abu  Bekr" , E.  Islam,  vol.  I,p«  80-82. 

(18)  Tradition  - not  found  in  any  of  the  sources  on  Tra- 
dition used  here.  According  to  Lane,  however,  the  statement* 
"rested  in  his  bosom"  (waaafa  ff  sadrihi)  occurs  in  a tra- 
dition in  different  relations  - Lane,  VIII,  p*  2960. 


Day!  but  in  that  state  wherein  he  died,  and  does  not  die 
but  in  that  state  wherein  he  lived*  So  it  is  only  that 
same  knowledge  which  has  accompanied  htm  that  he  enjoys* 
Only  it  turns  into  a witnessing  by  the  removal  df  the  cover 
from  it  so  that  his  enjoyment  multiplies  just  as  the  en- 
joyment of  a lover  multiplies  when  in  plaoe  of  fthe  mental 
image  of  the  form  of  his  beloved  one  he  has  a sight  vision 
thereof*  Surely  that  is  his  ultimate  enjoyment*  there- 
fore the  comfort  of  Paradise  is  in  proportion  to  the  love 
of  God,  while  the  love  of  God  is  in  proportion  to  the 
knowledge  Cone  has  of  Him},  So  the  source  of  bliss  is 
this  knowledge  which  is  expressed  in  the  divine  law  by 
[the  term}  faith  (*lman)« 

You  may  say  : If  the  enjoyment  (derived}  from 
vision  is  linked  with  the  enjoyment  (derived}  from  mystical 
knowledge,  then  it  must  be  a limited  one,  even  though  it 
may  be  many  times  as  great,  since  the  enjoyment  derived  from 
knowledge  in  this  world  is  (itself)  limited  and  meager. 

Its  multiplicity  to  a limited  Extent  does  not  reach  in  mag- 
nitude a point  where  the  other  enjoyments  of  Paradise  are 
deemed  worthless* 

* i 

You  should  know  that  the  source  of  this  con- 
temjtfor  the  enjoyment  of  mystical  knowledge  is  lack  of 
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i 


(187) 


knowledge;  for  how  can  anyone  who  lacks  knowledge  apprehend 
the  enjoyment  of  it  ? If  he  possesses  some  meager  know- 
ledge, while  his  heart  is  loaded  with  worldly  affections, 
how  can  he  enjoy  it  ? Men  of  mystical  knowledge  obtain 
such  enjoyments  from  their  knowledge,  meditation  and  fine 
secret  discources  with  God  that  if  *it  were  proposed  to 
grant  them  Paradise  in  this  world  instead,  they  would  not 
give  them  in  exchange  for  itD  Yet  no  matter  how  perfect 
this  enjoyment  may  be  it  is  not  to  be  compared  at  all  to 
the  enjoyment  of  meeting  and  witnessing  CGod],just  as  the 
enjoyment  of  the  mental  image  of  the  beloved  one  is  not  to 
be  compared  to  [the  enjoyment  of  actually]  seeing  him0  It 
is  impossible  to  show  the  great  difference  between  them 
except  by  giving  an  example  : 

We  say  : The  enjoyment  of  looking  at  the  face 
of  a beloved  one  in  this  world  differs  [in  intensityj  ac- 
cording to  the  factors  finvolvedj.  {por  instance],  fl] 
how  perfeot  or  deficient  the  beauty  of  the  beloved  one  is, 
f2]  how  perfect  the  power  of  live  is,  (3]  how  perfect  the 
apprehending  ability  is,  and  C4]  how  strong  the  pressure 
is  of  the  confusing  obstacles  and  of  the  pains  preoccupying 
the  heart.  Consider  [for  instance]  a lover  who  is  weak  in 
his  love  looking  at  the  face  of  his  beloved  one  from  behind 
a thin  screen  from  a distance  that  prevents  his  real  form 
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from  "being  Revealed , while  at  the  same  time  he  is  in  a state 
where  scorpions  and  wasps  have  gathered  upon  him  injuring 
and  stinging  him  and  preoccupying  his  heart.  Under  such 
circumstances  he  does  not  lack  some  enjoyment  on  account 
of  witnessing  the  heauty  of  his  beloved  one.  Now  if  sud«» 
denly  such  a situation  arises  that  the  screen  is  rent 
away  , the  light  shines  , and  the  injurious  objects  are 
driven  away  from  him  so  that  he  is  left  free  from  hurt  and 
unoccupied.  He  is  also  assailed  by  such  excessive  strong 
passion  and  love  that  he  attains  the  utmost  limits  [of 
them].  Considg©  now  how  his  enjoyment  so  multiplies  that 
his  first  enjoyment  has  no  comparison  of  any  significance 
to*  it. 

Likewise  you  should  understand  the  enjoyment  of 

observation  as  compared  with  that  of  knowledge  : The  thin 

screen  is  an  example  of  the  body  and  preoccupation  by  it. 

The  scorpions  and  wasps  are  an  example  of  the  physical 

desires  which  exercise  authority  over  man,  such  as  hunger 

and  thirst.  Anger,  anxiety,  sorrow,  weakness  of  passion 

and  of  love  are  an  example  of  the  failure  of  the  soul  in 

this  world,  its  deficiency  in  yearning  for  the  Heavenly 

(19)  (20) 

Host",  and  its  turning  towards  "the  lowest  of  the  low". 

(19)  37*8;  38*69*  Cf,p.  89,  183  above. 

(20)  "Asfal  al-safilln"  - 95:5,  The  definite  article  al 
placed  here  before  the  term  safilln  is  missing  in  the  Qur^an. 
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It  is  like  [the  case  of]  a child  who  fails  to  see  the  en- 
joyment of  being  governor,  and  so  gives  himse^  to  playing 
with  a sparrow. 

No  matter  how  great  his  knowledge  in  this  world 
may  become,  a man  of  knowledge  is  not  free  from  these  phy- 
sical desires,  nor  is  it  conceivable  at  all  that  he  should 
be  free  from  them.  It  is  true  that  in  some  cases  these 
obstacles  may  become  weak  and  do  not  persist  with  him. 

No  wonder  then  if  he  appears  [to  possess]  knowledge  which 
is  so  perfect  that  it  amazes  the  mind,  the  enjoyment  of 

which  is  so  great  that  his  heart  reaches  the  point  of 

(21) 

being  unable  to  contain  it.  Yet  that  [state  of  affairs] 

is  like  a lightning  that  takes  away  the  sight,  for  it  seldom 

lasts.  Bather  some  diverting  factors,  some  thoughts  and 

impressions  recur  to  him  which  disturb  and  trouble  it. 

Ihis  is  a permanent  necessary  condition  in  this  transitory 

life.  Enjoyment  continues  to  be  troubled  till  death. 

Comfortable  life  comes  only  after  death,  as  real  life  is 

life  to  come,  "for  surely  the  world  to  oome  is  the  world 

(22) 

of  real  life,  if  they  [only]  knew  this".  Every  one  who 


(21)  lit.  "splitting  asunder"  (yanfatir). 

(22)  29  : 64P>].  * — 
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has  reached  this  stage  of  knowledge  surely  like  to  meet 
God,  and  therefore  likes  death  and  does  not  hate  it,  ex- 
cept for  [the  fast]  that  he  looks'  for  further  perfection 

(23) 

in  knowledge;  for  indeed  knowledge  has  no  bounds,  and 
so  it  is  impossible  to  comprehend  the  real  majesty  of 
God*  Yet  the  more  abundant  and  greater  becomes  one's 
knowledge  of  God,  of  Eis  attributes,  deeds,  and  the 
mysteries  of  His  Kingdom,  the  more  abundant  and  greater 
becomes  his  joy  of  meeting  Him* 

0 God,  do  not  take  us  out  of  this  world  except 
as  those  possessed  with  knowledge,  who  seek  perfection  in 
it,  wholly  taken  up  with  [Thy]  Oneness  and  separated  from 
the  affections  and  vanities  of  this  world;  by  Thy  mercy,  0 
Thou  Most  Merciful  One  J 


(23)  "The  ocean  of  knowledge  has  no  shore  (bahr 

al-ma*rifah  15  eShila  lahu). 


C part  vii  3 


A CONCIUDING  SECTION  fON 
THE  SCIENCE  OP  DIVINITY  ) 

Its  benefit  has  bearing  upon  the  preceding 
[sections?  about  the  knowledge  of  the  soul  and  its  fa- 
culties, by  which  ^knowledge]  we  proceed  gradually  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Real  One  and  His  attributes  and  deeds; 
for  beginnings  lead  up  to  conclusions , and  conclusions 
refer  back  to  beginnings.  Every  science  which  does  not 
lead  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Creator  is  of  no  use  or 
benefit,  yielding  but  little  profit  or  return. 

C CHAPTER  XXVII  ] 
fGOD,  HIS  ATTRIBUTES  AND  DEEDS  J 

To  proceed,  we  have  proved  the  existence  of  the 
s°ul(in  a general  way  by  the  knowledge  of  its  actions  and 
deeds.  Thus  we  know  the  vegetable  soul  by  its  actions, 
namely,  absorption  of  nourishment,  growth,  and  the  repro- 
duction of  its  kind;  the  animal  soul  by  its  actions,  such 


(1)  Cf.  p.  19  above. 
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ast  sensation  and  voluntary  movement  (haralcah  ikhtivariwah)  • 
and  the  human  soul  by  its  movement  (tahrlk)  its  an- 
prehension  of  universals.  We  have  also  learned  that  these 
actions  are  connected  with  a source  which  is  called  soul. 
Their  subsistence  and  specific  property  are  due  to  that 
source  y which  is  the  soul*  Likewise  you  should  kzxow  that 
an  existent  being  is  either  one  whose  existence  is  con~ 
tingent  upon  some  other  tiling  ? the  termination  of  which 
as  an  existent  would  involve  the  termination  of  the  other, 
or  one  not  so  dependent,  if  it  is  contingent  we  call  it 
one  that  is  possible  (mumkin):  if  it  is  not  we  call  it 
necessarily  existing  in  itself  (wa.iib  bidhatihl ) . ®i© 

knowledge  of  the  following  things  concerning  the  One 
Necessary  of  Existence  (Wa.lib  al-WU.iud)  necessarily 
follows  t 

(1) .  That  He  is  not  an  accident  since  an  ao- 
cident  is  dependent  upon  a body,  whose  cessation  to  exist 
necessarily  results  in  its  becoming  non-existent. 

(2) .  That  He  is  not  a body,  since  by  its 
quantitative  nature  a body  is  divisible  into  parts,  in 
which  case  the  whole  becomes  dependent  upon  the  pa±ts, 
which  ffact]  makes  it  something  caused.  Besides,  a body 
is  oomposed  of  matter  and  form,  both  of  which  axe  in  a way 


Interdependent  upon  eaoh  other* 


(3) 9  That  He  is  not  like  a form,  sinoe  a form 
is  oonnected  with  matter;  nor  is  like  matter  sinoe 
matter  is  the  seat  of  a form,  and  does  not  fcxist  except 
together  with  it* 

(4) *  That  His  existenoe  is  no  other  than  His 
being  (mahiyyah) , which  being  is  something  other  than 
entity  (inniyyah) , for  an  existence  of  which  entity 

is  the  expression  is  an  accident  of  being*  But  every 
aocident  is  something  caused;  for  if  it  were  something 
existing  by  itself  it  would  not  be  an  accident  of  some 
other  thing,  since  that  which  is  an  accident  of  some  other 
thing  is  dependent  upon  that  other  thing*  How,  if  its 
oause  is  something  dther  than  being,  then  it  [its  cause] 
cannot  be  the  One  Who  is  necessary  of  existence,  upon 
Whom  all  existing  things  depend*  If  its  cause  is  being, 
being  oannot  be  such  before  existence,  as  a cause  is  some* 
thing  which  has  full  existence;  so  before  existence  it 
does  not  exist*  By  this  is  proved  that  the  entity  (&mH , 
3Qroh)  of  the  One  Who  is  necessary  of  existence  is  His 
being  (mahiyyah) , and  that  necessity  of  existence  (vm.lub 
al-wujud)  in  relation  to  Him  is  as  being  is  in  relation 
to  others,  Prom  this  it  becomes  evident  that  the  neces- 
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sarily  Existing  One  is  not  similar  to  any  other  than  Him- 
self at  all,  and  no  one  can  attain  a real  knowledge  of  Him. 

(5) *  That  He  does  not  depend  upon  some  other 
thing  the  way  that  other  thing  depends  upon  Him,  in  the 
sense  that  each  one  of  them  is  the  sause  of  the  other,  so 
that  they  correspond.  This  is  indeed  impossible. 

(6) «  That  He  is  not  connected  with  s6me  other 
thing  in  the  way  that  other  thing  is  connected  with  Him 
by  way  of  correlation  (tadayuf ) , for  then  He  becomes  one 
that  is  possible  of  existence. 

(7) o  Shat  it  is  not  possible  that  there  should 
be  two  things  each  of  which  is  necessary  of  existence. 

Just  as  each  single  body  can  not  have  but  one  soul  the 
universe  can  not  have  but  One  lord  who  is  the  Creator  of 
all,  and  upon  Whom  the  whole  is  dependent  * for  existence 
and  continuance.  Besides,  if  there  were  two  that  are 
necessary  of  existence  how  whould  the  one  be  distinguished 
from  the  other  ? If  by  some  accidental  quality  then  each 
of  them  would  be  something  that  is  caused,  while  if  by  some 
essential  quality  then  it  would  be  of  a composite  nature 
and  therefore  would  not  be  necessary  of  existence. 

(8).  That  every  thing  other  than  the  On©  necessary 
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of  existence  ought  to  be  emanating  from  the  One  necessary 
of  existence*  Just  as  the  soul  is  the  perfection  of  an 
organic  natural  body,  likewise  the  lord  is  the  Creator  of 
the  whole,  to  Whom  is  due  the  perfection  of  the  whole,  the 
continuance  of  existence  of  the  whole  and  the  beauty  of 
the  whole.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  there  can  be 
only  One  Who  is  necessary  of  existence.  All  else  is  not 
necessary  but  possible  [oi2  existence].  So  it  is  in  need 
of  One  Who  is  necessary  of  existence. 

Now  it  may  be  asked  : What  evidence  is  there 
that  there  is  a Creator  Who  is  necessary  of  existence  upon 
Whom  the  whole  is  dependent  but  Whose  existence  is  not  de- 
pendent upon  any  other  than  Him,  and  Who  therefore  is  the 
source  of  existing  things  from  Whom  requests  are  obtainable. 

In  answer  we  say  : An  existing  thing  is  either 
one  that  is  necesqary  of  existence  or  one  that  is  possible 
of  existence*  The  one  that  is  possible  of  existence  is  of 
necessity  dependent  upon  some  other  one  for  existence  and 
persistence  therein.  But  the  whole  universe  is  one  that 
is  possible  of  existence.  Therefore  it  is  dependent  upon 
the  One  Who  is  necessary  of  existence. 

As  to  the  conclusions  that  can  be  drawn  from 
the  proof  that  the  soul  is  a,  substance  which  has  neither 
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(192) 


measure  nor  quantity,  as  we  have  established  by  demonstra- 
tions, you  should  know  first  that  the  soul  is  a substance, 
while  the  Creator  is  not  a substance;  for  substance  is 
that  which  exists  but  not  in  a place,  i.e*,  when  it  comes 


into  existence  its  existence  dues  not  occur  in  a place, 
which  is  a mark  of  its  being  a created  thing*  Now  sub- 
stance is  an  expression  of  real  existence*  likewise  the 
real  being  of  the  One  Who  is  necessary  of  existence  is  His 
existence,  and  His  existence  His  real  being*  Having  fol- 
lowed thus  far  you  will  know  that  by  a proof  based  on  spe- 
cific propositions  and  another  one  based  on  approximate 

propositions  we  have  proved  the  existence  of  the  soul  and 
^ ^ _ 13) 

that  it  is  a substance*  fhe  specific  proof  showed  that  the 

(4) 

soul  is  not  out  of  touch  with  itself.  But  if  among  the 
things  of  His  creation  there  is  one  with  such  a qualifica- 
tion what  would  you  say  about  an  Existent  One  from  Whom  it 
receives  all  its  real  existence  ? Now  [if]  every  real 
thing,  which  with  respect  to  its  real  being  that  makes  it 
real  is  one  and  the  same  unity,  cannot  be  plainly  indicated, 
how  [much  less]  then  the  Self-Sub  si  sting  One  [who  had  do- 
minion] over  the  spiritual  worhd  ? Further,  if  the  soul  is 


(2)  See  p,  24ff  above* 

(3)  See  p*  20-$3  above* 

(4)  See  p.  2lf  above. 
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not  out  of  touch  with  itself  while  it  is  not  a single 
unity | then  the  Real  One  around  Whose  oneness  no  multi- 
plicity , divisibility,  or  duality  hovers  is  more  fit  that 
He  should  not  be  out  of  touch  with  Himself,  So  He  is  One 
Who  knows  Himself  as  well  as  all  that  He  has  created,  and 

brought  into  being  and  existence;  "no  slumber  seizes 
(5) 

nor  sleep"*  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  "ever-liv- 
(5) 

ing"  (hayy):  for  theeyer-living  One  is  the  One  Who  knows 
Himself*  We  have  shown  that  the  soul  is  one  unity  which 
has  neither  quantity  nor  measure*  likewise  you  should 
know  that  the  Real  Creator  has  neither  quantity  nor  measure* 


By  this  it  is  known  that  all  the  delirious  talk 

(6) 

of  the  Mushabblhah , who  set  out  to  prove  fthat  Sod  hasj 
dimensions,  high  location,  form,  space,  and  that  He  moves, 
is  altogether  false;  for  the  Creator  is  not  a substance 
(jawhar) * which  is  susceptible  of  opposites,  that  He  may 
change;  nor  is  He  an  accident  (*agad)  that  His  existence 
may  be  preceded  by  substance;  nor  can  He  be  described  in 
terms  of  quality  (kayf ) that  He  may  be  resemblable  or 
comparable;  or  quantity  (kamm)  that  He  may  be  measurable 


(5)  2 s 2 55/256 CaJ ; (cf  Ps.  I2ls4h 

(6)  Al-Mushabblhah  are  Muslim  thinkers  (not  a seet) 
accused  of  the  hereby  of  tashbfh,  the  anthr qgcsmor^Hic 
doctrine  of  God  in  Islam.  Bor  details  see  Strothman,  R, 
"Tashblh".  E*  Islam*  vol*  IV,  p.  685-687. 
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or  divisible;  or  possessive  relationship  (idafah)  for  any 
(193)  one  to  be  equal  or  like  Him  in  existence;  or  place  (ayn) 
that  He  may  be  encompassed,  or  contained;  nor  time  (mat a) 
that  He  may,  move  from  one  period  [of  time)  into  another;  or 
position  (wadc)  that  He  may  assume  different  postures  and 
be  circumscribed  by  bounds  and  limits;  or  possession  Qidah)+ 
that  He  may  be  comprehended  in  any  thing;  or  emotion  (inf i- 

(7) 

cal)  that  His  existence  may  be  altered  by  an  active  agent. 

How  that  it  is  established  that  there  is  no 
plurality  in  the  being  of  Him  Who  is  necessary  of  exist- 
ence, and  since  it  is  indispensable  that  He  should  be 
described  with  attributes,  it  is  also  indispensable  to 
determine  these  attributes  in  a way  that  will  not  lead  to 
[the  idea  of]  plurality.  Thus  we  hold  Him  free  from  having 
any  ultimate  genus  or  proximate  difference,  for  any  one  who 


+ Al-.l idah  is  the  predicament  of  milk,  e.g. , wearing 
a signet  ring,  a turban, etc. 

(7)  jBhls  is  a complete  list  of  the  ten  predicaments.  Cf. 
al«*maqulat  al-^shr  in  lane,  Sun. , p.  2995,  where  instead 
of  *ara$  and  .lidah.  fi*!  (action)  and  milk  (possession)  are 
given  respectively. ' TahSnawI  and  BustSnf  agree  with  the 
Arabic  editor  that  .lidah  is  a synonym suf  milk,  which  is  a 
state  of  affairs  that  accidentally  occurs  to  a thing  on 
account  of  what  surrounds  it;  and  changes  as  the  surround- 
ing agent  changes;  (”Al-mflk. . . cihd  al-hukama*  hay3atun 
ta*ru&uli!  1-shay*  bi-^abab^'ma  yuhitu  bihi,  wa  yantaqiTq 
bi^ntiqgtllhi , wa  yusamma  bi *l-.iidak. . .** ) Kashshgf , p. 
1336#:  Muhfi  al-Muhft . vol.  II.  p.  2005  (where  instead  of 
hay*  aturrtl£askl^) . 
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lias  nothing  in  common  with  others  does  not  have  any 
proximate  difference  to  distinguish  him  from  them,  Pxom 
this  it  is  known  that  all  His  names  CUe.9  attributes!, 
including  existence,  are  (applied^  in  a homonymous  sense, 
not  in  the  sense  of  agreement.  Besides,  His  attributes 
are  not  determined  in  the  sense  that  they  are  accidental 
things,  such  as  color,  which  exists  in  a fparti cularj 
place,  or  our  knowledge,  which  the  soul  attains  in  an  ac- 
cidental way,  for  that  leads  to  the  idea  of  priority  and 
subsequence,  and  multiplicity.  Rather  we  determine  the 
attributes  by  way  of  their  relationship  to  actions  or  by 

way  of  their  primary  and  secondary  causes  in  relation  to 

(q) 

their  material  effects. 

Prom  this  it  becomes  evident  that  He  is  ever- 
living  (hayy ) , for  He  is  One  Who  knows  Himself.  We  know 
assuredly  that  He  is  One  Who  knows  because  He  is  incor- 
poreal and  exists  in  and  by  Himself.  But  that  which  is 
one  unity  and  incorporeal  attains  its&lf.  So  it  knows 
itself  and  is  not  out  of  touch  with  itself,  its  know- 
ledge of  itself  is  not  something  additional  to  itself 

(8)  All  the  paragraph  and  the  following  conclusions  are 
based  on  the  orthodox  Muslim  doctrine  of  tanzfh  and  tashbfh 

in  connection  with  God,  His  being  and  attributes.  Por 

details  see  Strothman,  R,  Qp.oit..  (esp.  p.  686f), 
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; (194)  that  it  may  necessarily  cause  plurality  in  it.  That  is  so 

because  when  a man  knows  himself,  that  which  he  knows  is 

either  himself  or  someone  other  than  himself.  If  it  is 

someone  other  than  himself,  it  follows  that  it  is  not 

himself  that  he  knows  but  someone  else.  But  if  that  which 

he  knows  is  his  very  self  then  he  himself  is  the  knower 

and  the  known.  Therefore  the  knower  and  the  known  are  one 
(9) 

and  the  same.  You  should  understand  that  it  is  even  so 
with  regard  to  the  Creator.  Now  $.ust  as  the  knower  is  the 
same  as  the  one  known,  knowledge  also  is  the  same  as  the 
one  known,  just  as  sensation  is  the  same:  as  that  which  is 
sensed,  since  thi  .'latter  is  that  which  is  impressed  upon 
that  which  senses,  not  something  external.  . Similarly  know- 
ledge is  that  which  is  kn©wn,  the  difference  being  only  in 
the  terms  of  expression,  such  as  knowledge  ( Him) , knower 
( *alim)and  known  (maglum) 0 Prom  this  it  becomes  evident 
that  He  [the  Creator)  is  One  Who  knows  all  the  kinds  and 
genuses  of  existent  things.  "Not  an  atones  weight  [of 
what  there  is)  on  earth  or  in  heaven  escapes  His  know- 

(30)  (11) 

ledge,  nor  what  is  smaller  or  greater  than  that",  for 

(9)  Cf  .a  similar  statement  by  Eokhart  - Huxley,  A.,  $he 
Perennial  Philosophy  (New  Work  and  london,  I945) , p.  12. 

(3jO ) "Lg  ya»zabu  *ah  *ilmihi. in  the  Qur*Sn,  : 

it  reads,  "LS_ ya*zabu  ^anhu"  (c  nothing  escapes  Him) , 

(11)  34  t 3 to). 
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since  He  knows  Himself  He  ought  to  know  it  as  it  is  , 

(X2) 

being  Hiamelf  an  abstract  reality.  But  He  Himself  is  the 
Source  and  Creator  of  all  existent  things,  and  is  an  out- 
pouring One  pouring  out  existence  upon  all.  He  therefore 
knows  that  which  He  causes  to  exist  and  submit  itself  to 
Him,  But  the  multiplicity  of  the  numerous  things  He  knows 
does'  not  lead  to  a multiplicity  in  Himself;  for  His  know- 
ledge is  not  based  upon  the  presentation  of  premisses 
turning  about  of  thought  and  reflection.  He  Himself  pours 
out  knowledge  upon  mankind,  and  does  not  acquire  knowledge 
from  men.  It  is  His  knowledge  that  is  the  cause  of  exist- 
ence, not  existence  the  cause  of  His  knowledge,  for  He  has 
the  treasures  of  the  unseen  world,  which  no  one  knows  ex- 

■■  A-C  ex- 
cept Him,  Furthermore , just  as  He  knows  the  genuses 

kinds  [of  things}  He  also  knows  possible  things  which  come 
into  existence  even  though  we  do  not  know  them,  for  bo  long 
as  that  which  is  possible  is  known  to  be  such  it  is  impos- 
95)  sible  to  know  whether  it  will  occur  or  not;  for  what  is 

known  of  it  is  its  quality  of  being  possible.  That  means 
that  there  is  a possibility  that  it  should  come  into  exist- 
ence and  a possibility  that  it  should  not.  But  every  thing 

***>"•  ~ ******  mm  mm  ********  — mm  — wm  mm  mm  ~ mm  — ~ mm  mm  m — ~ 

(12)  Bit,  "...  as  His  being  is  abstract  to  Himself"  (dha- 
tuhu  mu.1  arrad1111  lidhatihi ) (i.e. , free  from  material  envelop- 
ments f etc.  as  a universal  form  is  something  abstract,  or 
abstracted  to  the  human  intelligence). 
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which  is  possible  in  itself  is  necessary  fof  existence,]  on 
aocount  of  its  cause.  If  its  cause  is  known  to  be  existing 
then  its  existence  is  necessary.  Thus  if  we  become  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  causes  of  one  ^particular]  thing  and 
know  that  they  exist  we  decisively  conclude  that  that  thing 
exists. 

The  First  Real  On©  knows  things  that  come  into 
existence  and  their  causes , for  all  things  ascend  to  Him 
in  the  ascending  chain  [of  order^.^  Now  as  He  knows  the 
causes  in  order  of  occurrence  He  knows  also  all,  both 
causes  and  effects.  So  His  knowledge  is  free  from  phy- 
sical sense,  imagination,  multiplicity,  and  change.  Now 
then  you  should  understand  His  knowledge.  When  yogi  do 
that  you  should  know  that  He  is  On©  Who  wills,  for  indeed 
He  wills  and  cares.  But  His  will  and  care  are  not  some- 
thing additional  to  His  being.  The  proof  of  His  being  On© 
Who  wills  is  that  an  active  cause  acts  either  by  fits  own] 
nature,  may  He  be  exalted  above  that,  or  at  will.  A na- 
tural action  is  one  which  is  without  any  knowledge  of  its 
effeot,  it  being  one  of  the  natural  aotions  in  existence, 
acting  by  way  of  compulsion.  An  active  sause  which  acts 


(13)  Of.  p.  34,  n.  12  above 
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at  will  Is  one  that  has  knowledge  of  its  effects.  Hence 
He  [the  First  Beal  Onel  has  knowledge  of  the  things  He 
makes  and  creates.  He  does  so  by  choice,  not  under  any 
compulsion.  This  may  be  expressed  by  the  term  will  (iradah). 

In  short  the  specific  assignment  of  actions  and 
their  distinction  from  each  other  are  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  will.  His  providential  care  is  His  conception  of 
the  order  of  the  whole  and  the  quality  of  His  effects  in 
this  order  in  the  best  and  most  perfect  manner,  without 

having  any  defensive  or  motivating  purpose  compelling  Him 

(14) 

to  will  what  He  wills,  for  there  is  nothing  more  worthy 

1"^  than  He.  He  does  not  act  to  escape  blame  or  receive 
praise. 

Likewise,  just  as  He  is  One  Who  knows  and  wills,, 
He  is  also  powerful  ( gadir ) , the  term  qadir  meaning  he  who 
does  what  he  wills  and  does  not  do  what  he  does  not  will. 


(14)  This  is  the  orthodox  (Ashfcarl)  Muslim  view  con- 
5e?nrnf>  actions  of  God,  who7  contrary  to  the  Mtffcazilah. 
maintain  that  it  is  not  permissible  to  ascribe  His  actions 
to  some  motivating  purpose.  The  MuHazilah.  on  the  other 

hand  argue  that  it  is  unbecoming  to  think  of  God  as  acting 
without  such  o TlliMnAfl  m mm  m .U  — f 1 • > .1  . _ «r 

al. 

Tajibu  airya 


uaa  argue  that  it  is  unbecoming  to  think  of  God  as  acting 
.thout  such  a purpose,  such  an  action  being  in  vain  ( fQSl 
L^AahS^irah,  "La  -yaiflzu  ta^lllu  af*51ihl  Ta^SlS  bi-sha^er* 
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The  Powerful  One  is  such  in  the  sense  that  He  does  if  He 
so  wills,  not  in  the  sense  that  He  must*  So  every  thing 
He  wills  comes  into  existence,  what  He  does  not  will  does 
not  esist*  The  First  One  is  also  wise  (haHm) , the  term 
wisdom"  (Mkmah)  meaning  either  knowledge  of  the  real 
nature  of  things  (and  there  is  no  one  whatever  more  know- 
ing than  He),  or  an  act  which  one  produces,  that  is  in 
order,  sound,  possessing  all  that  it  needs  of  perfection 
and  beauty*  His  [the  First  One's}  action  is  most  sound, 

perfect,  graceful  and  beautiful*  "He  gives  every  thing  its 

(15) 

form,  then  He  guides  it  in  the  right  path"* 

He  is  also  bountiful  (jawwafl),  the  term 
"bounty"  (jud)  conveying  the  meaning  of  favor  (khayr)  and 
its  bestowal  without  any  private  end  in  view.  The  First 
One  has  poured  out  favors  upon  all  existing  things  as  is 
fitting  and  where  it  is  fitting  to,  not  sparing  any  pos- 
sible  [demands  of}  necessity,  need  or  beauty  - all  that  - 
without  having  any  private  end  or  benefit  in  view,  for  He 
is  the  Real  Bountiful  On‘e,  "Who  freely  gives*  The  applica- 
tion  of  the  term  "bounty"  to  other  than  Him  is  in  a figura- 
tive sense.  The  Eirst  One  is  also  One  Who  rejoices  in  Him- 
self (bidhatihi)  in  the  sense  that  He  possesses  perfect 

(15)  20  t 50/52,  Cf.  Anwar,  vol*  I,  p*  597. 
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knowledge  of  perfect  objeots  of  knowledge,  or  that  He  pours 
out  perfect  bounties  and  favors  upon  existing  things  (as  He, 
Who  is  free  from  the  nature  of  possibility  and  matter,  is 
(197)  the  greatest  apprehender  of  the  most  perfect  things),  and 
that  JTe  is  perfectly  free  from  matter  and  its  necessary 
corollary  qualities,  and  from  the  nature  of  possibility  and 
its  necessary  concomitant  qualities* 

CONCLUSION  AND  APOLOGY 

You  should  know  that  even  though  we  proceeded  by 
degrees  to  the  knowledge  of  His  being  and  attributes  through 
the  knowledge  of  the  soul,  we  have  done  so  by  iszay  of  de- 
monstration* Otherwise  God  is  free  from  the  attributes  of 
created  things*  He  is  not  to  be  described,  far  He  is  mag- 
nified above  all  description,  and  above  all  our  magnify- 
ing of  Him,  more  glorious  than  our  glorifying  of  HimJ  and 
greater  than  our  ascription  of  magnitude.  "When  a dis- 
course reaches  a point  that  deals  with  God  you  should 
(16) 

refrain".  "I  shall  not  repeat  any  praise  of  You,  for  You 

(17) 

are  just  as  You  have  praised  Yourself".  He  is  above  all 
description  made  of  Him,  "To  You  belong  the  highest  exalta- 
tion above  everything  exalted,  and  the  most  glorious  majesty 

(16)  Statement  not  found  in  any  of  the  four  sources  on  Mus- 
lim tradition, nor  in  al-Da*awat  in  the  First  Quarter  of  Ihya3 . 

(17)  Tradition  - Ibn  Hanibal,  vol,  I,  p*  96,  118,  150; 
vol.  VI,  p,  5Q, 
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above  all  majesty.  Attributes  cannot  reach  You,  and  the 

holiest  of  them  are  below  You,  while  the  finest  imagina- 
+4  4 f16) 

tlon  is  puzzled  by  Your  grandeur*.-  These  are  the  words 
of  the  righteous,  the  chosen,  the  elect. 

This  goes  to  prove  that  it  is  not  permissible 
to  speak  of  Him  in  terms  of  things  which  attract  profit, 
keep  away  harm,  produce  pleasure,  enjoyment  and  rejoicing, 
cause  joy  and  laughter,  or  passionate  love  and  affection. 
Highly  exalted  is  He  above  these  things  l All  such  terms 
occurring  in  the  Qur*an  and  Tradition  are  to  be  inter- 
preted by  their  fruits  and  ultimates,  not  by  their  ac- 
cidentals and  beginnings. 


(198) 


r CHAPTER  trail  ] 

A WORD  ABOUT  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OR 
THE  ORDER  OP  THE  WORKS  OP  GOD 
AND 

THE  TRACING  OP  CAUSES  TO  THEIR 
EPPECTS 

This  also  is  known  only  by  the  ordering  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  soul's  influence  upon  its  powers  and  its 
body. 


You  should  know  that  the  source  of  the  action  of 
man  is  a will,  whose  effect  appears  first  on  the  heart. 

By  means,  of  the  animal  spirit,  which  is  a fine  vapor  in 
the  ventricle  of  the  heart,  the  effect  extends  to  the  brain. 
Prom  there  it  extends  to  the  nerves  proceeding  from  the 
brain,  and  from  the  nerves  to  the  tendons  and  ligatures 
attached  to  the  muscles.  By  means  of  it  fthe  effect}  the 
tendons  are  drawn  and  so  the  fingers  move.  By  the  fingers, 
for  instance,  the  pen  moves,  and  by  the  pen  the  ink,  pro- 
ducing on  the  surface  of  the  paper  the  representation  of 
what  one  wishes  to  write  in  the  manner  preformed  in  the 
seat  of  imagination;  for  indeed  if  the  form  of  that  which 
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is  to  be  written  is  not  preformed  first  in  the  retentive 
imagination  it  cannot  be  produced  later  on  white* 

Any  one  who  investigates  the  works  of  God  and 
how  He  brings  into  being  plants  and  animals  on  earth  by 
the  movement  of  heavens  and  planets,  which  movement  is 
brought  about  by  the  angels  moving  the  heavens  in  obedi- 
ence to  Him,  will  know  that  man’s  control  of  his  world,  I 
mean  his  body,  is  similar  to  the  Creator’s  control  of  the 
greater  world,  which  is  analogous  to  it.  it  will  also  be 
revealed  to  him  that  the  shape  of  the  heart  in  relation  to 

his  controlling  activity  is  analogous  to  the  higher  throne 

» 

(carsh) , and  the  relation  of  the  heart  to  the  brain  is  as 

(1) 

that  of  the  higher  throne  to  the  throne  (kursi) « and  that 
the  physical  senses  are  to  him  [man]  ad  the  angels  are  to 
[the  Creator],  who  by  their  own  nature  are  obedient  to  Him, 
and  can  not  disobey  His  command.  The  nerves  correspond  to 
(I99)  the  heavens,  the  power  of  the  finger  to  nature  which  is 
under  compulsion  and  located  in  the  physical  bodies,  ma- 
terial substances  to  the  elements,  which  are  the  origin  of 
compounds,  with  respect  to  their  liability  to  unite  and 
separate,  combine  and  mix,  and  the  seat  of  imagination  to 


(1)  Cf-  p.  122  and  124  above. 
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“the  Preserved  Tablet",  in  fact  the  more  one  understands 

this  analogy  the  better  he  will  know  the  order  of  the  works 

of  God  in  the  earthly  and  spiritual  worlds,  which  fact  needs 

detailed  treatement,  while  this  [here]  is  a brief  allusion 
to  it. 

« 


# 


(2)  85  s 22. 


f CHAPTER  XXIX  ] 


C1ASSIFICATI0N  OF  THE  WORKS  OF  GOD, 
MAY  HE  BE  PRAISED  AND  EXALTED 


[Ao  First  Classification] „ 


V/©  have  mentioned  that  faculties  are  divided 

into  motor  (muharrikah)  and  apprehending  (mudriv«v»l^  The 

fg) 

apprehending  (faculties]  are  divided  into  external,  such 

(3) 

as  the  five  senses,  and  internal,  such  as  the  internal 
faculties  (masha*ir  batinah).  namely,  imagination,  estima- 
tion, etc,  Intelligence,  which  belongs  specifically  to 
man,  is  divided  into  speculative  and  practical  reason^ 


likewise  you  should  understand  that  all  the  works  of  God 

are  divided  into  [1]  incorporeal  intelligences,  which 

(5; 

witness  the  glory  of  God,  for  they  look  at  the  most  exalt- 
ed Glory  to  which  they  have  access  without  interruption, 
[2]  souls  which  move  heavens,  and  [3]  bodies. 


il)  See  p«  36ff  above. 

2)  See  p.  40ff  above. 

3)  See  p.  46ff  above. 

4)  See  p.  above. 

5)  lit.  rumuq , pi.  of  ramq  (=  "a  look"). 
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A body  (,iism) » i,e, , the  human  body  (bad an)  is  af- 
fected by  the  faculties  located  in  it,  but  itself  has  no 
effect.  The  practical  reason  affects  the  animal  faculties, 
while  itself  is  aff&cted  by  the  speculative  reason.  The 
animal  faculties,  wh&ch  are  effected  by  the  practical 
reason,  affect  the  body  and  its  organs,  likewise  you 
should  understand  that  all  the  ^orks  of  God  are  divided 
into  these  categories  s.[lj  those  which  are  affected  but 
do  not  have  any  effect,  and  [2]  those  which  affect  but  are 
(200)  not  affected.  Those  which  are  affected  but  themselves  do 
not  affect  are  the  universal  bodies,  while  those  which  are 
affected  and  have  themselves  also  effect  are  the  souls. 

They  are  affected  by  the  intelligences,  while  they  them- 
selves affect  the  celestial  bodies  by  moving  them,  fcy 
thus  moving  them  they  affect  the  elemental  world.  The 
intelligences  affect  but  are  not  affected,  for  their  per- 
fection is  present  with  them,  and  so  are  not  in  need  of 
becoming  perfect,  even  though  that  perfection  is  from  their 
lord,  Creator  and  Originator,  In  the  physical  world  nature* 
is  compelled  to  serve  the  soul,  producing  an  action,  re- 
gardless of  whether  it  knows  or  does  not  know  what  it  does, 
just  as  the  soul  turns  towards  the  intelligence  in  quest  of 
learning,  regardless  of  whether  it  seeks  knowledge  or  not, 

1 

Thus  by  compulsion  nature  follows  the  course  of  that  which, 
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in  viejf  of  its  ordering  power # is  superior  to  it.  The 
Word  of  Revelation  has  expressed  that  by  saying,  “we  have 
built  up  the  heaven  with  might,  and  have  surely  made  it 
ample.  We  have  stretched  forth  the  earth,  and  how  well 
have  We  ^ spread  it  out  l And  We  have  created  every  thing 
in  pairs,  that  you  may  be  reminded 


So  all  things,  small  or  great,  intelligible  or 
sensible,  are  created  in  pairs.  Thus  compounds,  as  well 
as  simple  things,  are  in  pairs.  Between  simple  things  and 
compounds  there  is  a pairing  relationship.  By  means  of 
spheres  souls  give  while  elements  receive,  the  results  and 
outcomes  fof  the  relationship}  between  such  giver  and  re- 
ceiver being  minerals,  plants,  animals  and  mankind.  There 
is  also  a pairing  relationship  between  Intelligence  and  Soul 
as  well  as  between  "Pen"6 * 8  and  "Tablet"!  whose  outcome  is 
intelligences  and  souls.  But  He  to  Whom  "belong  creation 
and  command"  is  exalted  above  pairing  relationship ,whethes 
in  the  sense  of  giving  or  of  receiving,  "par  be  it  from 
Him,  may  He  be  praised,  that  He  should  have  a chi Id" ^ "for 


(6)  l.e.  , 
vol.  II,  p.  286. 

,7)  51*47-49. 

8)  Of . p.  lg,  124  above. 
,9)  Of-p.  124  above. 


of  every  thing  two  kinds"  (naw^avn)-  Anwar. 
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(201)  He  has  no  consort";  "and  He  has  created  every  thing  and 
decreed  its  destinies*'. 

fB] • Another  Classif i cation. 

In  relation  to  the  physical  body  (.lism  al-wian^ 
the  animal  and  human  faculties  differ  in  eminence  and  per- 
fection, in  excellence  and  completeness.  You  should  like- 
wise know  that  with  respect  to  perfection  or  imperfection 
existent  things  are  divided  into  the  following  : - 

fl].  Those  which  are  not  in  need  of  the  assist- 
an*e  of  some  other  thing  for  the  acquisition  of  some  cha- 
racteristics. They  have  every  thing  possible  present  with 
them.  These  are  called  perfect  (tagm). 

£2}*  Those  which  do  not  have  every  thing  that 
is  possible  for  them.  They  must  of  necessity  attaih  that 
which  they  have  not  attained.  Before  attaining  perfection 
they  are  c&lled  imperfect  (naqis).  The  imperfect  ones  are 
again  divided  into  fa}  those  which  are  not  in  need  of  some- 
thing outside  themselves  for  attaining  what  they  ought  to 
attain,  and  are  called  self-sufficient  (muktafiy^) , and 


6 : 101  CbJ. 
25  5 2fdJ. 
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[bj  those  which  have  such  a need,  and  are  called  the  ab- 
solutely imperfect  (nag is  mutlaqan)«  That  which  is  perfect 
is  Intelligence;  the  imperfect  are  the  physical  bodies;  and 
that  which  is  imperfect  in  one  respect  while  perfect  in  an- 
other is  the  Soul,  she  human  body  and  every  thing  composed 
of  elements  is  imperfect.  That  which  is  perfect  is  intel- 
ligence, while  those  that  are  imperfect  r,in  one  respect, 
perfect  in  another  are  the  spiritual  faculties,  such  as 
imagination,  estimation,  etc. 


(202) 


f CHAPTER  XXX  ] 

ANOTHER  TYPE  OP  KNOWLEDGE 

The  movement  of  a body  gives  evidence  of  a 
mover#  if  the  moving  object  is  not  such  by  its  own  nature 
it  gives  evidence  of  something  apprehending  moving  it  at 
will,  which  may  be  external  or  internal,  and  may  belong  to 
fthe  realm  ofj  speculative,  or  practical  reason#  You  should 
likewise  know  that  the  bodies  existing  under  the  sphere  of 
the  moon  are  susceptible  of  composition,  like  mud,  for 
instance,  vfaich  is  composed  of  water  and  earth#  This 
witnessed  composition  gives  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a 
straight  movement  faarakah  mustaqfmah) . which,  with  respect 
to  the  distance,  gives  evidence  of  the  existence  of  two 
specific  directions  opposite  in  nature.  The  differing 
directions  give  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a surrounding 
body , such  as  heaven#  This  movement  having  come  into  exist- 
ence gives  evidence  that  it  has  a cause,  and  that  its  cause 
has  also  a cause,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  That  is  not  pos- 
sible except  by  a rotatory  movement  (harakah  dawriwah) 
brought  about  by  heaven,  which  movement  cannot  be  but  vo- 
luntary# How  a particular  will  cannot  but  be  derived  from 
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a universal  will*  The  particular  will  belongs  to  the  Soul, 
the  universal  to  Intelligence* 

This  proves  the  existence  of  elements,  which  are 
capable  of  synthesis,  and  of  heavens,  which  move  and  make 
the  elements  move*  The  moving  heavens  give  evidence  that 
they  have  movers,  which  are  the  heavenly  souls,  which  re- 
ceive assistance  from  the  intelligences,  all  owing  to  God 
their  origin,  composition,  creation,  production,  formation, 
existence,  start,  return ^and  quickening*  To  Him  belong  all 
the  earthly  and  spiritual  worlds*  He  is  First,  without 
there  being  any  other  first  before  Him,  and  He  is  the  last, 
without  there  being  any  other  last  af  vsr  Him*  Human  sigit 
falls  short  of  seeing  Him,  whom  no  imagination  can  describe* 
With  His  own  power  has  He  created  mankind,  and  according  to 
His  own  will  has  He  fashioned  them. 

(203)  The  most  excellent  created  thing  is  Intelligence* 

He  fGod]  created  it  by  His  Divine  Command  without  any 

(2) 

matter  or  time  having  preceded,  for  it  is  not  preceded  ex- 
cept by  the  Divine  Command*  But  the  Divine  Command  is  not 


(J)  which' is.  synonymous  with  mulk.(See  Etohft  al-Mtihft. 
vol.  II ,p*  2005).  Prob.  a confusion  on  the  partvof  the  v 4 
writer  of  the  Arabic  Edition  in  the  use  of  the  terms  mulk. 

and  malakut.  (see  also  p*  203  below).  

HS7  C Z p*  15f  above. 
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spoken  of  as  being  preceded  by  the  Creator,  nor  even  merely 
as  "being  preceded".  The  terms  "precedence"  (taqaddum)and 
suoeession"  (ta*akhkhur)  appl|r  only  to  existing  things 
which  are  subject  to  [the  law  of]  opposition.  The  Creator 
is  the  First  (Muqaddam)  and  the  last  (Muaakhkhar) , not  the 
one  preceding  (mutaqaddim)  and  succeeding  (mutaaakhkhir). 

1ST 

That  which  comes  next  below  Intelligence  is  the  Soul,  for 
it  is  preceded  by  Intelligence,  which  precedes  it  in  es- 
sence (bi  gl-dhat)  and  not  in  time  (zaman) , or  space  (maldLn) , 
or  matter  (maddah).  Precedence  in  essence  started  only 
with  Intelligence,  precedence  in  time  with  the  Soul,  while 
precedence  in  space  with  Nature  (tabl*ah)s  Nature,  there- 
fore,  has  precedence  over  space  and  spatial  things  (maka- 
niyyat ) . Space  does  not  affect  it;  it  proceeds  from  its 
movement  (tahrlk)  or  motion  (harakah)  in  the  body.  The 
Soul  has  precedence  over  time  and  temporal  things  (zama- 
niyyat) . Time  does  not  affect  it,  time  and  prospective 
eternity  (dahr?  proceed  from  it,  that  is,  from  its  yearn- 
ing for  the  perfection  of  Intelligence.  Intelligence  has 
precedence  over  essenoes  (dhawat)  and  essentialities  (dha- 

(3) The  difference  between  zaman  and  dahr  is  that  the  latter 
is  endless.  According  to  al-Bustanl , when  preceded  by  the 
definite  article  al  dahr  means  prospective  eternity  (al- 
dahr  mu  *arraf 811  al-^aSad  bila  khilaf)  - Muhlt  al-Muhfi, 
vol.I,  p.  688.  For  further  details  see  also°lane,IIlJp*923* 
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tiyyat ) » It  is  not  affected  by  essence  and/or  substance 
property  (.iawhariyyah) ; substance  property  proceeds  from 
it,  it  (intelligence)  is  the  source  of  substances  and  has 
precedence  over  essences  and  substances,  prospective  eter- 
nity and  time,  space,  body,  matter,  and  form.  It  cannot 

be  described  by  things  below  it  except  metaphorically. 

(4) 

The  One  "to  Whom  creation  and  command  belong",  to  Him  also 

(2) 

belong  the  earthly  and  spiritual  worlds.  He  is  the  pirst 

and  last;  so  we  should  know  that  He  is  not  in  time.  He  is 

both  visible  and  invisible;  so  we  should  know  that  He  is 

not  in  place,  may  He  be  magnified  and  His  attributes  sanc- 

(204)  tified  .'  By  Command  we  mean  the  Divine  Power.  By  saying 

that  Intelligence  has  emanated  from  it  having  created  It  we 

do  not  claim  that  [Command]  itself  is  the  creator.  No, 

never  2 But  we  hold  the  Pirst  Real  One  free  from  acting 

directly,  for  the  Real  Creator  is  He  "to  Whom  creation  and 
(4) 

command  belong"  , may  His  name  be  blessed  J 

Now  * . the  soul  is  one  but  has  [several]  fa- 
culties, on  account  of  which  it  shines  upon  the  body  and 
the  animal  spirit  producing  in  each  place  a different  effect. 
Thus  in  one  place  fit  produces]  sight,  in  another  place 


(4)  7 : 54[d)/52D0. 
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|(205) 


hearing,  while  in  other  places  smelling, ^common  sense, 
Imagination,  estimation,  etc.  likewise  the  Command  of  the 
First  Real  One,  with  respect  to  the  existence  of  intelli- 
gence^it  is  creation,  with  respect  to  its  continuance  in 
existence.it  is  actual  perfection,  with  respect  to  the  soul 
it  is  perfecting  and  directing  from  potentiality  to  ac- 
tuality; with  respect  to  nature,  it  is  movement  (tahrlk)  • 
with  respect  to  physical  bodies  it  is  free  control,  with 
respect  to  temperaments  and  elements  it  is  ad justment ,with 
respect  to  compounds  it  is  formation,  with  respect  to  things 
formed  it  is  animation,  with  respect  to  animals  it  is  ab« 
semtion  and  guidance,  with  respect  to  human  intelligence 
it  is  imposition  and  explanation,  while  with  respect  to 
the  prophets,  blessing  and  peace  be  upon  them,  it  is  a 
command,  a speech,  words,  a telling,  a Book  and  message^ 
"It  is  not  fitting  for  a human  being  that  God  should  speak 
to  him  except  by  way  of  revelation,  or  from  behind  a veil; 
or  He  sends  a messenger  to  reveal,  by  His  permission,  that 

(n\ 

which  He  wills*  Indeed  He  is  exalted  and  wise". 

Thus  with  respect  to  the  phenomenal  order  the 


(5)  Cf . p*  206  below* 
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Most  Exalted  Command  denotes  formation  and  creation,  while 
with  respect  to  the  particulars  of  those  charged  with  it* 
it  denotes  an  order  which  entails  a command  or  prohibition, 
a promise  or  threat,  an  information  or  inquiry*  The  puter 
aspect  of  the  Creative  Command  consists  of  the  positions 
of  angels  and  their  leading  . existing  things  to  perfec- 
tion; perfection  means  obedience  to  the  Divine  Command, 
while  the  perfection  of  those  charged  with  it  is  their 
reception  of  the  divine  recompense*  The  one  who  does  not 
obey  the  Bivins  Command  is  expelled  from  the  World  of 
Reality ( lam  al-Baq q ) , which  expulsion  is  a curse  (la hi). 
Such  was  th'  >d,se^of  the  first  Satan,  who,  having  disobeyed 
the  Divine  Command  , was  expelled  from  the  garden  of  In- 
telligence ( jannat  al- caq  1 ) * with  the  words,  wBe  gone  fr&m 

(9) 

it;  for  you  are  indeed  a stoned  onett.  That  is  the  mean- 
ing of  cursing*  The  one  who  obeys  the  command  is  ushered 
into  the  World  of  Recompense  (*&Lam  al-Thawab)  and  the 
angelic  nature  (malaMyyah)  becomes  realized  in  him.  Such 

(g) 

was  the  case  of  the  angels,  who,  being  ordered  to  bow  down, 
obeyed,  and  entered  the  World  of  Recompense* 


(8)  I«e* ,;  the  Command  to  bow  down  to  Adam.  por  a full 
account  see  7:11-13/10-35;  15:28-35;  also  p*  87,  n*  34  above. 

(9)  15  : 34?  38:77/78* 
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C CHAPTER  XXXI  J 
C ADDITIONAL  SECTIONS  ) 
SECTION  [£] 


(I) 


As  the  vegetative  [powers],  and  animal  and 
human  faculties  cannot  do  without  the  soul's  assistance  for 
one  moment,  for  it  is  indispensable  that  it  should  continu- 
ally shine  upon  them  and  assist  them  in  the  effect  they 
produce  for  the  orderly  running  of  the  microcosm,  we, like- 
wise, say  concerning  the  macrocosm  that  with  respect  to 

(2) 

the  "start"  (mabda* ) , every  one  of  rank  even  though  em- 
powered over  what  has  been  appointed  to  it  and  prepared 
for  it  to  do,  cannot  do  without  the  assistance  the  one 
above  it  in  rank  gives  it,  the  favor  and  benefits  it  pours 

upon  it,  and  iiB  support  of  it.  With  respect  to  the 

(^) 

"return"  (fawd)  , again  every  one  of  rank,  even  though  its 
function  is  transferred  to  the  one  above  it,  it  will  dot 
completely  cease  functioning  within  its  own  sphere  of 
action.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  nature  ceases  functioning 
the  vegotatiTs  powers  would  cease,  and  the  animal  faculties 


[2]  n#  ^ a^ove* 


Cf  p.  126  above. 
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would  oease  with  them.  Similarly  if  the  soul  ceased  to 
function  the  animal  faculties  would  cease,  and  with  their 
cessation  the  human  faculties  would  cease,  likewise,  if 
intelligence  ceased  functioning  the  human  faculties  would 
cease,  and  prophethood  would  cease  with  it. 


Thus  nature  is  the  guardian  of  the  vegetable 
soul,  the  Soul  the  guardian  of  the  animal  souls,  Intelli- 
gence the  guardian  of  the  human  rational  soul,  while  the 
Command  of  the  Creator  is  the  guardian  of  the  prophet! o 
divine  soul,  "Every  soul  has  indeed  a guardian  over  it*f^ 
This  is  so  in  general}  while  in  particular  "each  one  has  a 
succession  of  angels  before  Mm  and  beMnd  him,  guarding 
him  on  account  of  the  Command  of  God\  that  is,  by  the 
Command  of  God.  Indeed,  just  as  the  First  Heal  One  created 
the  First  Intelligence  He  also  brought  it  to  aotual  perfec- 
tion; as  by  means  of  it  He  created  the  Soul  He  also  made  it 
perfect  [by  providing  it]  with  the  potentiality  to  turn 
towards  the  perfection  of  Intelligence;  as  He  created  by 
means  of  it  [i.e.,  the  soul]  nature  He  also  provided  it 
withfthe  power]  to  move  (tahrflc)i  as  He  brought  the  phy- 
sical bodies  into  existence  He  assigned  for  them  free  move- 


Hi 


86«4. 


last  the  other  various  interpretations  of  the 

±&bv  phrase  in  the  verse  see  Anwar,  X,  p#  477. 
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meat;  as  He  combined  the  elements  together  He  also  set 

their  right  balance;  as  He  adjusted  the  (generative]  compo- 

sitions  and  temperaments  He  gave  them  visible  form;  as  He 

formed  them  He  gave  them  souls  and  caused  them  to  live5 6 7 8 9,  as 

He  subjected  them  to  compulsion  by  the  souls  He  also  order** 

ed  them  by  intelligences;  and  as  He  ordered  them  by  Intel- 
, (5)  (6) 

ligences  He  drove  them  to  their  future  life  (ma^ad)  by 

charging  them  to  keep  the  law,  commanding  and  prohibiting, 

giving  good  tidings  and  warning,  and  promising  and  thr  eaten - 

(7) 

ing  by  the  mouth  of  the  prophets. 

In  brief  His  creation  of  the  universe  is  not  as 
if  He  built  a house  and  sent  forth  into  it  many  of  His 

(q) 

slaves,  having  assigned  to  every  one  of  them  his  portion, 
and  then  withdrew  from  them  His  supervision  and  ordering 
together  with  His  knowledge,  power  and  wi5.ll,  so  that, 
kavin^  foncej  been  created,  they  labor  in  what  concerns 
them,  and,  having  received  His  ordinances,  they  [now]  act 
as  they  please;  the  house  does  not  need  one  to  uphold  it 
in  order  to  survive,  since  the  building  does  not  need  the 


(5)  lit*  "ordered  the  intelligences"  (dabbara^-^uqul)  - 
in  stead  of  (dabbaraha  bi*l-*uaul)  T probably  a mistake  ~ of 
the  copyist,  or  a misprint* 

(6)  See  p,  61,  n.  6 above. 

(7)  Of. p*  204  above. 

(8)  Iit?  "that  for  which  He  created  him"  (ma  kh.ala.Q8hu 

li*  a.llihi) . a 

(9)  ffa"hum  bikhalqihi  va"maluna  li>l->*«inrT  cf  * Wa  hum 
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builder  any  more,  aa  some  people  think;  neither  do  its 
inhabitants  need  one  to  order  and  dispose,  since  with 
natural  disposition  they  can  do  without  a builder  or 
restorer,  as  some  imagine.  On  the  contrary,  just  as  they 
needed  His  work  of  creation  for  their  existence,  even  &o 
do  they  need  His  command  for  their  continued  existence,- 
and  just  as  they  did  not  come  into  existence  by  them- 
selves, even  so  can  not  continue  to  exist  by  themselves, 

for  He  is  the  self-subsisting  One  [who  has  dominion]  over 
the  spiritual  world. 


SECTION  fid 

Just  as  a man  attains  perfection  of  body  by 
nature  to  live  in  this  world,  even  so  is  it  necessary  that 
he  should  attain  perfection  of  soul  by  divine  law  so  that 
be  may  live  in  the  other  world.  Angels  were  therefore 
appointed  to  keep  nature  under  compulsion  so  that  perfec- 
tion of  body  is  attained,  while  prophets  were  sent  to  manage 
the  divine  law  so  that  perfection  of  soul  may  be  attained. 
Again,  just  as  purity  of  temperament  is  attained  only  by 
the  testing  of  the  [generative^  compositions  and  the  re- 
fining of  material  substances  so  thajr  there  is  one  born 


(1)  Cf  p.  126  with  n.  30  above. 
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"capable  of  hearing  and  seeing"  (sarnl*^  baslranf  i„  tin. 
world,  oven  so  is  purity  of  soul  attainable  only  by  the 
testing  of  duties  and  the  refining  of  souls  so  that  he 
may  become  capable  of  perfect  hearing  and  seeing  (samltan 
baslr6^  kamll811)  in  the  next  world,  were  it  not  for  that 
[first]  refining  work  no  angel  would  have  ever  been  sent 
to  the  world  of  physical  birth  ( "Slam  al-»arhSm) * and  were 
it  not  for  this  [latter)  refining  wort  no  prophet  would 

have  ever  been  sent  to  the  world  of  divine  ordinances 

(galam  al-JfthTcflni^  . 

1 • 

How  wonderful  are  these  spiritual  beings  [angels] 
who  mediate  in  [the  wordd  of]  creation,  and  the  corporeal 
ones  [paophets]  mediating  in  [the  world  of)  command.  The  ' 
angels  gather  mankind  together  from  earth  into  complete 
human  constitution  for  this  world,  and  the  prophets  gather 
them  out  of  ignorance  into  full  angelic  natural  disposi- 
tion for  the  next  world,  m the  world  of  creation  and  the 
world  of  command  angels  and  prophets  respectively  are  per- 
formers of  the  Most  Exalted  Command,  for  they  all  "act  in 
obedience  to  His  command"2  and  "tremble  with  fear  of  Him"3^ 
They  praise  Him  night  and  day  without  ceasing". 

(2)  21*270)].  " 

(3)  2l*280>J/29fb]. 

(41  21*20. 
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Someone  may  say  ; In  attempting  to  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  these  ascents  [to  God}  and  comparisons  between  the 
soul  on  the  one  hand  and  God  and  His  attributes  and  deeds 
on  the  other , all  that  you  have  mentioned  points  to  the 
existence  of  likeness  and  resemblance  between  man  and  God, 
while  it  is  well  known  by  divine  law  and  reason  that  Others 
is  nothing  like  Him,  who  is  the  Hearer,  the  Seer“f^  For 
does  not  resemble  anything,  nor  does  any  thing  resemble  Him. 

In  answer  we  say  t While  proving  these  points  of 
knowledge  we  pointed  out  things  which  necessarily  imply 
that  the  Creator  is  far  removed  from  all  the  attributes  of 
His  works  both  created  and  phenomenal.  And  yet  the  more 
you  understand  the  meaning  of  similarity,  which  has  no  con- 
nection with  God,  the  better  you  will  know  that  there  is 
nothing  similar  to  Him.  Besides,  we  should  not  think  that 
the  participation  [of  things}  in  any  attribute  necessarily 
means  that  they  are  similar.  Do  you  think,  for  instance, 
that  two  contraries  are  similar  with  a great  difference 
between  them,  beyond  which  no  greater  difference  is  con- 
ceivable ? Yet  many  qualities  are  common  to  them  both.  Black 
and  white,  for  instance,  share  alike  in  beii^an  accidental 
quality,  in  being  a color,  in  being  apprehended  by  siglit, 


(5)  42:11[c}/9Cc}# 


(209) 
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eto.  Similarly  If  someone  says,  "God  is  One  Who  exists  but 
not  in  a place,  One  Who  lives,  hears,  sees,  knows,  wills, 
speaks,  and  is  powerful  and  active,  but  so  is  man",  would 
you  think  that  he  holds  them  to  be  alike,  and  has  proved 
thac  they  are  similar  ? par  from  it  * That  is  not. the 
case,  if  it  were  so,  then  all  creatures  would  be  alike, 
since  existence  at  least  is  common  to  them  all.  This  may 
lead  one  to  suspect  similarity  among  them.  No,  similarity 
implies  participation  is  species  and  nature  (ff'l-naw*-  wa'i- 
mahlyyah).  Thus,  no  matter  how  capable  of  discrimination  a 
horse  may  be,  it  is  not  similar  to  ma$,  since  it  differs 
from  him  in  species.  It  resembles  him  only  in  discrimina- 
tion, which  is  an  accidental  quality  that  is  not  part  of 

species  or  of  nature,  which  sustains  the  essence  of  hu- 
inanity. 

The  Divine  property  is  His  existence  in  and  by 
Himself  on  account  of  whom  exists  .in  the  best  order  and  per- 
fection, everything  possible  of  existence.  This  property  is 
one  in  which  no  participation  [by  any  one]  is  conceivable. 
Therefore  there  can  be  no  similarity  with  respect  to  it. 
Thus^a  man's  being  merciful,  forbearing  and  grateful  (sha- 
— ^ d08S  not  necessarily  imply  similarity,  Just  as  his 


(6)  With  respect f$t/ God. 
rewarding" , etc*  Lane,  jy, 


the  term  shahur  can  onlv 
P*  1585.  J 


mean 
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being  one  hearing,  seeing,  knowing,  powerful,  living  and 
active  does  not.  Divine  property  does  not  Delong  except 
to  Sod,  and  no  one  knows  it  except  Him,  for  it  is  not  con- 
ceivable that  any  one  should  know  it  except  Him.  That  is 
why  He  gave  the  most  illustrstious  of  His  creatures  (i.e. , 
Muhammad}  nothing  but  names  which  veiled  him.  Thus  He  said 
to  him,  “Praise  the  name  of  your  Lord  the  Most  High"!^  By 
Sod,  no  one  other  than  Himself,  in  this  world  or  the  next, 
ever  knows ^Him,  that  is,  in  a comprehensive  and  perfect  way. 
"He  iBgSod"  - without  nature  (mahlyyah) . “the  One"  (al- 
f^Sd)  -^without  quantity  (kammiyah) . “The  Everlasting  One“ 
(al-Samad)Q-  exalted  above  quality  (kayfiyyah) , who  »d^' 
not  beget",  for  He  is  the  Creator,  “and  ‘not  begottel^ 

f°(ll)  18  eternally  existent>*  #an«  -theme  juTnot  one  like 
Him*  in  His  being,  attributes  and  actions. 


This  is  all  we  wanted  to  mention  in  this  book. 

X have  removed  the  cover  from  treasured  secrets,  and  the 
veil  from  the  treasures  of  knowledge.  I have  pointed  out 
these  treasured  secrets,  and  exhibited  the  hiden  knowledge 


87*1; 

112*1. 

112  *2. 

Il2*3fa7. 

112*3M. 

U2*4. 
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which  is  generally  vri.thh.eld*  £l  have  done  that}  to  make 
it  available  to  friends  who  possess  a strong  mental  power 
(^arlhah) , a sound  mind,  a pure  soul  and  clearness  of  in- 


sight; being  convinced  that  this  age  lacks  men  who  have 

received  these  secrets  by  word  of  mouth,  and  men  who  have 

obtained  these  things  by  inference  alone,  with  the  hope 

that  the  one  who  has  the  desire  to  perpetuate  learning  and 

transmit  it  to  others  after  him  will  find  in  it  a way  to 
( 134 


record  it  and  commit  it  in  book  form  without  relying  upon 
the  whim  of  a learner  for  investigating  it  in  its  proper 
manner,  preserving  it  and  transmitting  it  to  others  after 
him;  and  also  without  relying  upon  the  efforts  of  con- 
temporaries and  people  like  them  coming  after  them  for  in- 


vestigating, searching  out,  removing  difficulties,  solving 
problems,  and  probing  the  depth  of  sciences.  Por  how  can 

o 

a cb^w  have  the  manner  of  a hawk  in  its  swoop  upon  its 
prey  ? And  how  can  mist  pour  forth  rain  as  the  clouds  do  ? 
Moreover,  I forbid  every  one  who  reads  this  book  - friends 
who  have  superior  fitness  and  clear  mental  power  - to  give 


fading  in  a straight  alif  (alif  malsa*) 
meaning  to  > far  . But  this  form  can  be  read  *illg  also 

fZiSFWli&'S  rws  “ to  be  Ills  rfa  ro« 
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it  freely  to  a wicked  and  obstiimte  soul,  to  disclose  it 
friJBj  ox  misuse  it  in  any  way. 


If  one  makes  a free  gift  of  knowledge 

wmio  1+  ^ to  fools  wastes  it, 

Wnile  if  he  keeps  xt  from  those  who  deserve  it 

transgresses  against  them. 


If,  however,  you  find  some  oj>e  who  is  confident  that  hid 
heart  is  pure  and  his  conduct  upright,  that  he  refrains 
from  that  to  which  "the  whisperer"  (waswal^hasteas,  and 
that  he  looks  to  the  fieal  One  with  satisfaction  and  sin- 
cerity, then  give  it  to  him  piecemeal  in  stages  seeking  to 
establish  him  in  the  things  which  he  learns  first  and  those 
which  are  to  follow  after,  (jet  him  to  promise  by  God  and 
by  oaths  from  which  there  is  no  escape  whatever  that  in 
passing  it  on  to  others  he  will  pursue  your  method,  follow- 
ing your  example.  Then  whether  he  publishes  this  science 
or  wastes  it  God  will  judge  between  him  and  me,  "for  God 
is  a sufficient  reckoner".5  "God  is  sufficient  for  us; 

He  is  most  excellent  Protector".  "Most  excellent  Patron 
and  most  excellent  Helper  is  He”. 


SS.  -“-to  *■».. 

!}l  !'6W/8CtO,  »i»M.  5' 


3:173/167. 

8:40rbO/4lO>3;  22:78[cJ. 
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NOTICE 

i 

In  the  colophon  of  the  copy  from  which  we  printed 
this  book  this  statement  is  found: 

Ahmad  b.  Sha*ban  b.  Yahya  the  Andalusian,  knoy/n 

* • 

as  Ibn  cAbd  al-*Aziz  al-Amir,  finished  the  labor  of  trans- 
cription of  this  book  Wednesday,  Ra^ab,  15,  1066  of  the  hij- 

rah,  (1656  A • 33*  1 best  of  blessings  and  greetings  oe  upon  him. 

If  you  find  any  blemish  repair  the  defect, 

For  He  in  Whom  there  is  no  blemish  at  all 

is  the  Illustrations  and  Sublime  one. 

+ 

+ + 

Y/ith  the  help  of  al-Sayyid  *Abd  ai -Hamid  al- 
Khamlrl  of  Tunis  I have  compared  this  book  with  another 
manuscript  in  Tunis,  dated  923  A.H.  (1517-18  A.E.],  during 
my  stay  there  1545  A.H.  (1926  A.D.J.  Thanks  be  to  God,  the 
book  is  now  complete  and  perfect. 
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Abad.  Eternity,  89. 

Abad811  wa  agalgg,  From  eternity  to  eternity,  89. 

Abadf,  Everlasting,  171, 

Abdaca,  (yubdi^u) . Create,  I92. 

Originate,  206. 

(yubairu) . (from  baslrah.  q.v,),  to  understand^. 
*Adam,  Becoming  non-existent  or  ceasing  to  exist,  131,189. 

Non-existent,  63,131,148. 
jldaml,  A human  being,  11,14,122,198. 

^Adhab,  Punishment,  20. 

M£§*E&»  (yudrlku) . To  apprehend,  8,9,17,19,22-25,29,34,41, 
43-50,63,64,68-70,73,74,89,90,135,136,139,140, 
151,186. 

To  attain,  3t82.  (See  idrak) 

Afsada.  (yugsidu),  To  cause  degeneration,  I57, 

AhadI  (fem.  ahadiyvah) . One,  II9. 

Simple,  single,  29. 

Unitary,  132.  (See  wahdaniyyah) 

Ahassa,  (See  hassa). 

Ahdatha  (yuMithu) , To  bring  into  being  or  existence,  129, 
164,165. 

To  produce,  164,165,197,206.  (See  ihdath) 

Ahl  al-*insaf.  The  righteous,  21. 
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Ahl  al-khugus.  Religious  experts,  2* 

Msam  al-samlvat.  Celestial  bodies,  200, 
jAlihah  (pi,  ta,1a3ib) , a wonder,  2,5. 

(pl«  of  Khulq,  q.v. ) , Character,  85,96,105,106, 
113,115,116,143,168. 

Afeial  (from  kamjJ.,  q.v.),  More  perfect,  171. 

Akmala,  To  complete,  184. 

%li  hay^atiha.  As  they  are,  155,156. 

*j[lah  (pi.  »alat) , means,  109. 

Organ,  19,20,24,31,32,35,50,51,70,73,151,157,164, 
177,178. 

jllah  qanuniyyah.  System  of  law,  102. 
cIlaffl  (pi#  gawalim) . Cosmos,  97. 

Universe,  122,171,190,191,206. 

World  (see  ihe  following  combinations). 

*llam  al-a.lsad.  galam  al-a.jsam,  Physical  world,  183,200. 

See  fcalam  al-carham. 

akbar,  Great  world ^ 198.  (See  *alam  kablr). 

• al-^amr , World  of  command,  208. 

World  of  creation,  12. 

- al-fanasi*.  Elemental  world,  200.  (See  glam  gnauri). 

* al-gaql.  World  of  intelligence,  167. 

- al- 1 arham.  World  of  physical  birth, 208. 

See  salam  al-a.isad. 

« al- %wd . calam  al-ma gd . Resurrection  world,  14,34. 

See  ®awd,  magd. 

* iSsaianl,  glam  jismanl.  Physical  world,  137,164. 

• frabir.  Macrocosm,  149,205. 

- al-malakut t Spiritual  world,  104.  (See  malakut). 

■*  '-'I*;  1 ' , . - .t. 

- al-ma  gd,  (see  glam  al-*awd). 
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jjlam  al-nafs,  jalam  nafsanl,  World  of  soul, 158, 166, 167. 

- al-Quds , Divine  World,  66* 

• Saghlr , Microcosm,  349,205, 

* al^tab?cah.  Physical  world,  166,167, 

9 m 

• al^thawab , World  of  Recompense,  205, 

* %nsurl.  Elemental  world,  119,159. 

See  galam  al-canasir. 

fllamf  (fern.  galamiyyah),  Universal,  164.  (See  kullf). 
gllanJn,  Universe,  142,344,149,169,184. 

212 Lf,  Organic,  19,191. 
cIlim,  Intellectual.  51. 

jllim  *aqlf g One  who  knows  intellectual  things,  7,170. 
l£lim  ma*qul.  One  who  knows  intelligible  things,  171. 
-filial,  (pi.  a*mal),  Function,  205,206. 

Works  (religious^  15,89,101,168,178. 

Practical,  6,50,89*150-158,175,201. 
jlmil  (fern.  Vami lah) , Practical,  51. 
flmm.  Common,  generic,  62,108. 

General,  Universal,  20,21. 

tor  (pl.  awamir) . Command,  Divine  Command , 348*150,198, 
203-207. 

tor  Awwal,  First  Command,  349. 

al-Amr  al-Hao a . . The  Divine  Command,  125. 

tor  ka*in  (pi.  jumur  ka*inah) . Phenomenon,  156. (See  kaJin). 

- RabubI , Divine  order,  59. 

- takwlnf.  Creative  command,  20 5. 

*£?£  (fem.  amriyyah) , '-.treated-  , 59. 

^qala.  To  have  rational  knowledge,  72. 

To  know,-  31£,  36,56,72. 

To  reason,  46,47. 

To  understand,  7,59,68,73,75,113,138,340,179. 
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*aqilah) . Intelligent,  intelligent  agent,  22, 
29,76,137* 

Rational,  3,61,70,72,85,90,111,168,169,178. 
jAql  (pi*  *uqul)  * Human  soul,  16. 

Intelligence  (see  the  following  combinations). 

Mind,  11,23,59,88,163,164,168,187. 

Rational  intelligence,  6,59-61,156,157,171. 

Reason,  6,7,11,20,21,34,49,50,51,88,90-94,179, 
199,208. 

Reasoning,  159,160. 

- fajnalf » Practical  reason  or  intelligence,  50,52,89, 

90 , 110 , 150 , 153-158 , 175 , 199 ,201. 

" awwal,  Pirst  Intelligence,  15,145,183,206. 

• bi  *:!-*!  *1,  Intelligence  in  act,'  7,53,55,56,64,110, 

Ul,163. 

Intelligence  in  actuality,  137, 

- bi » 1-malaleah , Potential  intelligence,  55,110,141, 

~ 163.  (See  *aql  mumkin). 

- bi 1 1-quwwah , Potential  intelligence,  56,183. 

• g_a_**al.  Active  Intelligence  or  Reason,  7,59,124,134- 

141,161,162. 

- f itrl . Innate  intelligence,  59. 

- bayulanl.  Primary  physical  (or  potential)  intelligence, 

6,54,55,56-61,110,137,140,163,183. 

- Ilahu,  Divine  Intelligence , 120. 

- jo*ll£t  Universal  intelligence,  126,151,164. 

- Pxfariq,  Incorporeal  intelligence,  8,134-141,145,151, 

159,183.  (See  caql  mu.larrad). 

- mujarrad,  Incorporeal  intelligence,  167  (See*aQa.  mu- 

fariq ) . 

• rmimldTi,  Possible  or  potential  intelligence, 5 5 

(See  *aql  b^l-malftkftfo). 
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*Aql  mmvPa*ilt  Intelligence  that  is  acted  upon,  10,137j£21. 

• mushakhkhas . or  shakes  al-*aql*  Personalized  intel- 

ligence , 126. 

- mugtaf ad , Acquired  intelligence,  56,59,97,110,137, 

Hi, 163. 

- mustafad  qudal*  Divine  acquired  intelligence,  56% 

(See  *aql  mustafad  and  *aql  qudsl). 

• al-nabl . A prophet’s  mind,  163  >164*  (see  *aql  nab  awl). 

• nabawJ,  Prophetic  mind,  59,  (See  *aql  al-nabl) . 

• nazarli  Intelligence  of  speculative  reason,  56* 

Speculative  intelligence  or  reason,  52,90,110, 
150,153,154,199,201. 

Theoretical  reason,  50. 

• Qudgi,  Divine  Intelligence,  6,56,67,140. 

• Qttdsf  flahawi.  Prophetio  Divine  Intelligence,  67. 

*AqlI,  Intellectual,  7,17,28,33,50,170. 

Intelligible,  26,49,179* 

Mental,  31,34,73,88,89,105,135,137,138,144,153, 
154,161,164,173* 

Pertaining  to  reason,  49,201. 

Rational,  11,19,48,81,128,149* 

*Aqqala.  (yu*aqqilu) . To  obtain  rational  knowledge,  72. 

(See  *aqala)% 

*Arad.  Accident,  16,17,21,31,62,72,108,129,130,171,189, 
192.  (See  *arid). 

Accidental  quality,  63,130,139,140,143,208. 

*Arad  *amm,  Common  accident,  108. 

• khagg.  Specific  accident,  108. 

* Arad! t Accidental,  108,128,139,193* 

*Erid,  Accident,  65,72,128. 

Accidental,  170,177,178,190. 

Accidental  quality,  2,28,57,62,70,75,76,112,113, 
176,177,182,197,209.  (See  *arad). 
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*lrld  *ala.  Affecting,  12. 

Coming  in  an  accidental  way,  193. 

^Jrif , (pi.  *arifun) , A man  of  mystical  knowledge,  185,186* 
^?ab  (p1*  , Nerve,  37, 41,43*45,50, 198* 

*Asabah  mu.jawwafah*  Hollow  optic  nerve,  44. 

Ashlar  a (yushfl.ru)  , To  make  to  perceive,  92. 

Ml,  Basic,  169,170,177* 

Basic  or  fundamental  principle,  14,170,172. 

Origin,  source,  133,186* 

Heal  nature,  71. 

Athar  (pi.  *athar) , Action,  189, 

Effect,  100,135,141,143,158,198* 

Impression,  53,74,75,87,176. 

Record,  85* 

Result,  15. 

Work,  3,107. 

Athbata,  (yuthbitu) . To  establish,  150,191. 

To  know  for  sure,  I93. 

Proving,  209. 

To  prove  the  existence  of,  189,192,193. 
4ththara(rtt>aththiru) . To  affect,  or  have  effect,  78,79, 
97,126,155,166,176,199,200. 

(yatllou) . To  use  without  modification,  11-16,20. 
rAwd , Return,  126,  205.  (See  calam  al-tawdl. 

Awha  (yuhl) , To  inspire,  13, 

To* reveal,  3,143,149,150. 

Awlada  (yulidu) , wallada  ( yuwallidu ) (q.v. ) To  reproduce, 16* 
Meat  (fern,  wusta) , middle,  medial,  26,138,160,161,162,  174. 
4»wal  (fem.  fula),.  First  One,  first,  33,195,196,204,206. 
Original,  173. 

Al-Awwal  al-Haoa . The  Rirst  Real  One  , 33,195,204,206. 
Awwali  (fem.  awwaliyyah) . First,  56,169. 
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Original,  152,174. 

3iyah  (pi.  aiyat) , Sign,  2,3,4. 
fcAyan;  Concrete  existence,  19. 

Ayn,  place  (a  predicaments),  17,28,29,62,193. 

-Ayn  (pi.  a*yan) , External,  or  concrete  existence,  19. 

Very  self,  185,194. 

Azal.  Eternity,  89. 

B 

BadanI  (fem.  badaniyyah) , Bodily,  (pertaining  or  according 
to  the  body) ,7, 58, 79»101, 109, 110, 116, 158, 168, 
175-176. 

Corporeal,  113. 

Physical,  34. 

Badlhah,  or  badlhah  caqliyyah.  Intuition,  26,33. 

Ba*ith  *ala,  Motivating,  36. 

Balt  .Mind, 

Baqa*,  Continuance  of  existence,  132,190,191. 

Eternity,  4. 

Immortality,  21,126. 

Persistence  in  existence,  I34. 

Survival,  to  survive,  10,95,207. 

Bag!.  Immortal,  127. 

Persistent,  134. 

Baqiya  (yabqa) . To  be  immortal,  127. 

To  be  continuous,  3. 

To  continue  (e.g. , to  live,  or  exist),  94,176. 

To  last,  178. 

To  persist,’  132,134. 

Bari.  Creator,  115. 125. 188, 191,192, 194, 203, 206, 208, 

Bafar  (pi.  absar) , Sight,  45.47,59.60,81, 83, 104, 137, 138, 

182,202,204,208.  (see  hasaat  al-basar). 

' . 
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Basatah . Simple  constitution,  128,129* 

Basharah.  Skin,  41. 

(f©m*  bashariyyah) * Human,  59, 66, 69(n.6) ,99,111, 
112,116,117,122,136,159,166,182*  (See  insanD. 
Bashariyyah.  Humanity,  mankind,  145. 

Baslr,  Capable  of  discerning,  of  seeing,  207. 

Wise,  96* 

Baslr ah.  Insight,  95,107. 

o 

Mind,  2,6,85. 

Baslt,  (fem.  basrtah) * Simple,  a simple  unity,  68,132-134, 
139,200! 

Batala  (yabtulu) , To  cease,  to  cease  to  exist,  130,133, 
177,178. 

(fem.  batilah) , Palse,  falsehood,  81,82,159,178. 
Invalid  / 131 , 192 . 

Unreal,  40. 

Wrong,  39,146,177. 

Batin,  Inner  aspect,  171. 

Inner  part,  within,  3,162. 

Internal,  97,127,199,201. 

Invisible,  203. 

Batn,  Ventricle,  50  (See  ta.lwff). 

Bl'l-fl ll.  Actual,  69,169,173,179.206. 

Actually , 27,30,33,44,54,55,56,65,137,138,151,172. 
la  act,  7,55,56,110,137,163,204. 

In  actuality,  132,133,180,206. 

Bl’l-malakah,  Potential  (potentially) , 163.  (See  |,aol  bi'l- 
nalakah). 

B1 * 1-quwwah . Potential,  potentially,  54,69,76,90,133, 
137,138. 

Bi * 1- Bhakhsiwah * Individually,  I5I. 
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Bi1 1-Tab*.  Naturally,  49, 

Bintasya,  Phantasy,  46,110,155*156,157  (See  hiss  anishtarakl 
Blntasya  mushtarakah , Common  phantasy,  I55, 

Bufd  (pi.  abfad),  Dimension,  16,21,62. 

Buhhar.  Vapor,  34,127,198. 

Burudah.  Cold  (coldness),  41,111. 

But lan.  Cessation,  134. (See  hat ala). 

Destruction,  134. 


D 

Dafifah,  Expulsive,  111.  (See  quwwah  daficah). 

Dahr . Eternity,  203*  (See  sss^an). 

Bara,  (yaduru) . To  rotate,  28. 

Darak  (or  dark),  Apprehending,  apprehension,  5,94,101. 
Darrak  (fern,  darrakah) . Apprehending,  that  which  apprehends, 
136,170.  (See  mudrik). 

Dawam.  Persistence  (in  existence),  191,204,207.  (See  baoia). 
DaWr,  Vicious  circle,  72. 

Dhaka3 , Brilliance,  5,160. 

Dhakf , Brilliant,  66. 

Dha^rah,  Recollection,  49,51,156.  (See  ha&izah.  wa  dhakirah. 
quwwah  dhakirah). 

ffi|t,  Being,  9, 22, 54, 69, 71-77, 81,159, 180, 190,194-197, 210. 
Entity,  21* 

Essence,  11, 25, 28,29, 114, 115, 125, 128, 130,132, 
169,203,209. 

Existence,  24, 

Nature,  78,128. 

Reality,  2. 

Soul, 24, 119, 193, 194. 

Dhat  al-HaoQ  (or  al-Dhat  al-Baqq).  The  Real  One,  3,175. 
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Dhat  hay* ah.  Characterized,  118,119., 

• al-insan > Essential  man,  21. 

Sfel£i#  Essential,  25,27,208,115,128,129,139,176,191. 

In  essence,  124 • 

Dhatiyyat . Essentialities,  203. 

Dhawq,  Taste,  (See  hassat  al-dhawg). 

Discerning  power,  166* 

Jftma  (Pl.  adhhaa).  Mind, 5, 19,24,66, 72,81, 91, 160-162, 210. 

Dhikr , Devotional  exercises,  86. 

Bemembering,  177,179. 

CDhu] inad . Disjunctive,  108. (See  fjnad) 
rphnlittisal.  Conjunctive,  108.  (See  ittljal) 

£ima^,  Brain,  14,22,41,42,44,50,127,198. 

F 

gaffal,  Active.  (See  *aql  fac*al). 
ga^ala  (yaf galu) , To  act,  54,64,78,155. 

To  function,  128,129. 

To  produce,  78,138,196,200. 

Padil  (fem.  fadilah) . virtuous,  165. 
ffadll  (fem.  fadilah) . Superior,  167. 

Fadilah.  A virtue,  9,12913,52,78*98,116,144,169. 

Fadilah  nafaiTyph  r Soul-virtue,  12. 

FaHl,  Active,  36,37,209. 

Active  cause,  I95.  (see  *illah  faHliyyah)- 

(fem.  faciliyyah) , Active,  I25.  (See  *illah  faHliyyah). 
Pafckara.  (yufakkiru) . To  meditate,  243. 

To  reflect,  65. 

galak  (pi.  aflak) > Sphere,  122,125,158,200,202. 

S^l^  (fem*  falakiyyah) , Celestial, 7 ,18, 20, 120, 145, 159. 

Pan! . Transitory.  188. 

Paniya  (yafna) . To  perish,  131, 

Farada,  To  assume,  22,26,29,30. 
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2S2MS  (yufarlqu) . To  depart  from,  7,174,1*6. 

To  differ,  17,103,112,162, 

To  be  separate,  131. 
fasad,  Corruption,  128,131,132,134,149. 

Degenerating,  I57. 

ffasada  (zo^sidu , y&f sudu ) , To  be,  or  become  corrupt,  128, 
132,133,134,182, 

Pasid,(fem.  fasidah) , 131,133,134,171,177,178. 

Degenerate,  52(n,2). 

Degenerating,  I58* 

Jasl  (Proximate)  difference,  27,28,108,139,141,142,193. 
gat ana,  ffatuna  (yaftunu).  fatina  (yaftanu) . To  comprehend, 
154.  ' ’ * 

Patanah . Comprehension,  161. 

P 

Quick  comprehension,  21,22. 

Jatara  (yafturu) . To  create,  60.  (See  Mjalaga). 

(pl.  afkar) . Power  of  thought,  6,178. 

Reflection,  loi. 

gito,  gikrah  (pl.  fikar), Thought,  2,3,7,40,58,59,65-67,70, 

77,79,81,84*06,101,138,161,162,188,194. 

Plkrah.  An  act  of  thought,  58. 

Meditation,  143,186. 

Mental  operation,  64. 

Pikrf  (fern,  flkriyyah) , Pertaining  to  thought,  38,39,40,144. 
gf » 1-badthati * l-%q liyyati » 1-awwaliyyah.  Intuitively,  26. 

(See  badlhah) . . 

g1  ^ (pl»  af fal.  afa*il) , Act,  action  (a  predicament) ,3,4, 
18*20 ,24 ,32 , 34*39 ,49-54,90-92,109, 151 ,155,157, 177, 
179 , 189 , 193 , 195 , 196 ,200,210. 

Activity,  20,35,36,50,56,109,157,160. 

Aotuality,56, 57, 109, 132, 133,137, 163, 169, 183,204,206. 
Deed,  61,80,92,125,165,175,188,189,208. 

Effect,  109,164,165,204. 
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Operation , 31* 

Practice,  145,146. 

Work,  11,34, 104,105,197-199, 

Pi C1  hayawanf , Animal  action,  49. 

+ mat lag > Absolute  action,  56. 

Pi*lj,  Active,  38,52. 

Pertaining  to  action,  38,39,145. 

Pitnah,  Innate  disposition,  6. 

. 

Sagacity,  5,33* 

Pi  trail,  Creation,  145. 

Natural  constitution,  58-60,79,103,162. 

Natural  disposition,  14,59,207,208. 

Original  disposition,  100, 

Gh 

. 1 

Ghadab,  Anger  (or  power  of,),  85,87,88,94,187. 

Ire,  irascibility,  irascible  faculty,  37,68,80,98, 
105-107,110,168,172.  (See  quwwat  al-ghadab). 

GhadabI  (gem.  ghadabiyyah) , Irascible,  164,172.  (See  quwwah 
ghadabiyyah). 

Ghadhiyah.  Nutritive,  111.  (See  quwwah  ghadhiyah). 

Gharlzah,  Disposition,  5,33* 

Natural  disposition,  140,154,170. 

Gharlzl  £fem.  gharlziyyah) , Natural,  94. 

Ghayr  nnxtanahl  (fem.  ghayr  mutanahlyaiOa  Infinite,  25,27,169. 

mntashabih.  Dissimilar,  27,28. 

Ghayr iyyah.  Differentiation,  78. 

H,  H 

Hadatha  (yahduthu),  To  be  created,  129. 

To  be  produced,  129,174,198. 
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To  come  into  being,  10, 111-113,116, 117, 120, 12 1,12 9 > 
130, 134, 136,164, 165. 

Hadd  (pi.  hudud),  Bounds,  90,92,193. 

Definition,  20, 27, 31, 112-116, 139, 140, 141, 346, 147, 163. 

Deg al  definition,  147, 

logical  definition,  19,20,27,141,342. 

Sphere,  149. 

Term  (in  syllogism),  138,160-162,174. 

Hadd  awsat.  Middle  term  (in  syllogism),  138,160-162,174. 

• • 

Hadimah , Digestive,  111.  (See  quwwah  hadimah). 

Hadith  (fern,  hadithah) , coming  into  being  or  existence,  10, 

111,113,116,118,120,121,152,194,195. 

Hadrah,  Hadrah  Rabubiyyah.  Divine  Presence,  101,104,107. 
Hadrat  al-Jalal.  Presence  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  79« 

Hads  (pi.  hudus),  Insight,  153,160,161,166,210. 

Intuitive  insight,  7,59,66,70,82,160-167,178. 

Had si.  Intuitive,  70,162. 

Hafigah,  Memory,  46,49,51,168. (See  hafigah  wa  dhakirah) . 

Hafiz  ah  wa  dhakirah,  Memory  and  recollection,  46,51. 

Hakim  (pi.  hukama3),  Philosopher,  99,105,122,156. 

Wise,  1.96. 

Hall.  Inherent,  26,33,34. 

Halla  (yahilln,  yahullu) , To  inhere, 20, 25, 28, 32, 34, 62, 
98,99,135. 

Hamil  (fem.  hamllah.  pi.  hawamil) . Bearer,  114,115. 
Hamiyyah,  Zeal  (or  power  of,)  for  the  right,  84,88,91,105. 
Hamli,  Categorical,  102. 

Haqiqhh  (pi.  haqa3 iq ) . Factual,  150. 

Intrinsic  nature  or  being,  70,71. 

Real  Being,  191,192. 

Real  nature,  6, 8, 9iH, 12,21,22, 61,62, 64, 70-74, 76, 77, 
112,113,115,341,196. 

Real  object  or  thing, 61, 62, 178,192. 
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Reality ,16,21,62, 66, 67, 70, 72,74, 75. 77, 80, 94.98-101, 
103 , 114 , 115 , 118, 120 , 129 , 142 , 169 , 172 ,204. 

Haqfqah  dhatiyyah,  Real  Being,  I92.  (see  haqlqat  al-dhat). 
Haqlqat  al-dhat , The  real  being,  74,76. 

- al-ahar* . The  real  thing,  61,75. 

• al-wiijud,  Real  existence,  74,191. 

Haqlal,  Real,  19,167,174,175,184. 

Right,  174. 

j^*99  (Pi.  buquq ) . Divine,  125.  (See  _am_ha^q). 

Divine  truth,  100; 

God , 104 e 

Real,  2, 7, 159,178, 192, 

Real  One,  3, 4, 33, 68, 79,85, 92, 118, 125, 179, I83il88, 195* 
Reality,  69,192,205* 

Right, 39, 61, 85, 96, 97, 146, 148, 149, 177, 184. 

Sound,  178. 

Truth,  61,81,82,100,101,178. 

Truthfulness,  178, 

garakah  (pi.  harakat) , Motion,  118-120,124,179,203. 

Movement , 38-40 ,87,90,91,138,14  5-152 , 157?159 , 161 , 174 , 
176,201,202. 

garakah  *amaliyyah.  Movement  of  action,  146, 149.  (See  harakah 
fiHiyyah). 

* dawriyyah . Rotatory  movement,  202. 

- f ikriyyah . Movement  of  thought, 3 8-40, 14 5, 146, 149. 

- f i *liyyah ♦ Movement  of  act  or  of  action,  38-40,145. 

**  hayawaniyyah , harakat  al-hayawan.  Animal  movement, 

38-40. 

ikhtiyariwah.  Voluntary  movement, 3 8-40, 146, 14 7, 

151,189. 

* insanivyah,  Human  movement,  39-40,149. 

- makaftiyyaht  Spatial  movement,  38. 

- mustadlrah , Encircling  motion,  120. 
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garakah  nmstaqlmah.  Strai^it  movement  f 202. 

* aabatiyysh  r (q  r harakat  al-nabat).  Vegetable  move- 

ment, 38-40. 

“ gawliyyah,  Movement  of  speech,  38-40, 34 5 >146 ,349. 

* Samawiyyah,  Celestial  movement,  151. 

Heavenly  motion,  110-120. 
ftgnla  (yahsalu) . To  be  acquired,  109. 

To  be  produced,  98,169,180. 

To  exist,  65,121. 

jSgjLl  (fern,  hasilah) . Existing,  that  which  exists,  78,102, 
135A52. 

Obtainable,  3,169. 

Occurring, (to  occur),  70,71,73,74,77,155. 

B&ss,  Sensing,  that  which  senses,  81,194. 

Sensory  organ,  62,63. 

Hassa  (yahussu) , ahassa  (yuhissu) . To  be  aware  of,  17,176. 

To  have  seneation,  17,21,32,43. 

To  sense,  74, 

plgg&fr  (Pi*  hawass) , External  sense,  17,41,42,79,123. 
Physical  sense,  94,158,198. 

Sense, 13, 17, 22, 23, 48, 50, 65, 69, 106, 110, 127, 177, 

199*  (See  hiss). 

Hassah  batinah.  Internal  sense,  46,65. 

- zahirah , External  sense,  46,65. 
gassala  (yuhassilu) >To  produce,  75,78. 

Hassat  al-dhawq , Sense  of  taste,  43. 

* al^lams.  Sense  of  touch,  4lf . (See  quwwat  al-lama). 

* al^samfe,  Sense  of  hearing,45f.  (See  quwwafe . 

- al-shamm.  Sense  of  smell, 42 -43.  (See  ouwwah  ahamiyyah) 
Hawa,  Carnal  desire, 84. 

Passion,  21. 

al-Hawass  al-khams,  The  fitfe  senses,  40-46,110,199. 
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(pl*  hsy»at),  Appearance ,47, 52, 9 5, 151,153, 179 >19 3. 
Characteristic,  118-120, 171, 17 5, 176. 

Condition ,36 , 176 , 177. 

Expression,  52,171. 

Quality,  64,113,115,116. 

State,  51,63,116* 

Hay* ah  niza^iyyah « Characteristic  of  inclination, 120. 

* • tabi*iyyah.  Characteristic  of  natural 

inclination,  118. 

Eayawan  natiq . Rational  animal,  113 

pffffianl  (fem.  ^ayawanlyyah) . Animal,  11,13,30,36,49,52, 
56,119,127,142,173,175,176,189,198,199,201, 
204-206. 

Hayawaniyyah.  Animal  state,  I42. 

Hayula,  Prime  matter,  57,124,173. 

Substance, 8. 

Hayula  thaniyah.  Secondary  matter,  57. 

- fula,  primary  matter,  55,57. 

Hayulanl.  (fem.  hayulaniyyah) , Primary  physical,  54,55, 
58,163,183. 

Hayz,  hayyiz.  Space,  49,51,124,179. 

Hyab,  Veil,  E)l,l03j  104,120,134,153,162,181,182,204,210. 
Veiling,  I53. 

Hikmah,  Wisdom,  2,107,123,188-191,196. 

Hikmah  cilmiyyah  nazariyyah.  Speculative  religious  wisdom, 
90. 

• khulqjyyah.  Moral  wisdom,  90. 

Hiss,  Sense  (or  senses),  22,24,32,35,43,46,47,50,80,82,88, 
108,109,123,157.  (See  hassah). 

External  sense, 22, 23, 62, 66, 73, 78, 80, 135, 139, 134. 
Physical  sense,  or  sensation,  68,108,137,156-158,160, 
168,170,172,173,195. 

Sensation,  83,189,194. 
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Sense  observation,  108, 109* 

Sensing,  I59, 160* 

Hiss  batin , internal  sense.  (See  hassah  batinah). 

•"  1 ' 1 1 " — 

~ mushtarak,  Common  sense .40. 44 -&0.70. 204).  (See  bintas- 

- zahir,  External  sense.  (See  hassah  zahirah). 

Hissl.  Sensible, 24 ,49, 164 >173. 

Sensory,  pertaining  to  sense, 109, 157. (See  quwwah 
Maslyyah). 

Sensual,  172. 

Sensuous,  170. 

Huduth,  Being  produced,  174. 

Coming  into  being,  116,120,130. 

- - existence, 121, 191, 202. 

i 

Creation,  4,116. 

Existence,  64,  HI,  116. 

Huknu  Declaration,  108. 

(Divine)  ordinance,  148,207. 

Statement,  309. 

Hulul.  Inherence,  inhering,  119,135. 

Hu sul>  Attaining,  attainment,  4,22,70,72,160,162,169,201. 

o * 

Existence,  I35. 

Occurrence,  69,72,75,98,99,182,201. 

Huwiyyah.  Entity  a 73. 


X,  *1 

Ibda*.  Creation,  117,204,205. 

Originating^  202. 

IbdacX » created^, (pertaining  to  creation),  116,117. 
Idafah, ( possessive^  relationship ,20,71 ,78 , I92 , 193 • 
Idrak , Apprehending  ,8,15,41,85, H8 , 173 • 
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Ability  to  apprehend,  17,169*171,186. 

Apprehension , 6 ,9 , 16 ,23 ,24 ,32 ,46 ,48,61-64,68-70 , 
72y75 , 104 , 118, 151, 153 , 169 , 172 , 181 , 186 , 189 , 196, 
Idrak  *agl?.  Mental  apprehension,  73. 

- awwall.  Primary  apprehension,  46. 

- tatlll.  A universal  that  is  apprehended,  17* 

Ihdath,  Bringing,  into  being,  I98. 

© 

Producing,  production,  165,198,202. 

Ihsas.  Observation,  109,204. 

Sensation,  sensing, 20,30, 35, 43.  (See  hiss). 

»f-1ab.  positive  proposition,  108. 

*f.1ad.  Causing  to  exist,  202* 

Ilahl»  Divine,  Godly,  68,71,79,84,120,130,131,142,151, 
155,164,204,209. 

Divinely  revealed,  58. 

Ilham,  Inspiration  (minor),  14*82,162. 

^Illah,  Cause,  28, 69(n.6) ,125,128-130,152,156,174,190. 

Primary  cause,  120,150,162,193. 
fIllah  dhatiyyah.  Essential  cause,  129. 

- fa*iliyyah,  Active  cause,  125,128. 

- kamaliyyah,  Pinal  cause,  128,129. 

Perfect  cause,  125. 

- mufariqah.  Immaterial  cause,  129,130. 

- qabiliyyah.  Material  cause,  128,129. 
suriyyah , Pormal  cause,  128,129. 

*IlHyyun  (or  *illiyyln) . A heavenly  book, 40. 

The  highest  place  in  heaven,  177. 
cIlm  (pi.  *ulum) , Religious  knowledge,  13,89,178. 

Religious’  science, 6, 10, 34, 87, 89, 150, 168, 178. 

Science,  4-6,55,129,151,165,168,188,210,211. 
Spiritual  knowledge,  94,168. 

*Ilm  darurl.  Necessary  science,  55,89. 

• yaqini , A science  that  is  certain,  89,178. 
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Imlcan,  Being  possible,  I95, 

Possibility,  8,132,195,197. 

Imlcaniyyah,  Possibility,  165. 

Imtiza.j t Complexion,  118,119. 

€Xnad,  Disjunction,  108. 

Cl.Wa^>  -Sflayah  Ilahiyyah,  Providence,  43,175. 
Providential  care,  I95. 

Inf a cala , (yanfaciluj t To  be  acted  upon,  52,53,76,78. 
Infijgl,  Emotion, (a  predicament),  51,193. 

Infi cali . Passive,  52. 

Infisal,  Distinction,  6,171. 

Inkashafa  ( yanlc a shi iu ) , to  be  revealed  or  unveiled,  105, 
198.  (See  uiKishaf » icashf ) . 

Inlcishlf  t Beign  revealed  or  unveiled,  101,186. 

Disclosure,  184. 

Revealing,  181,184. 

Inniyyah.  Entity,  I90. 

Essential  being,  22. 

Essential  entity,  24. 

Insani t Corporeal,  12. 

Human,  4,6,7,13,51,53,56,57,95,109,114-116,139,149, 
163,164,167,179,183,189,201,204-206,208. 
Insaniyyah . Hunan  nature,  12,29,209. 

Humanity,  112  ,140,142 ,143,145,206,209. 

Intaqasha  (yantaqishu) , To  become  characterized,  to  receive 
one^  characteristics,  159,179. 

Intibac,  Being  imprinted,  62. 

Receiving  onefs  natural  characteristics,  114,1x5,119. 
Inti quash.  Being  impressed,  impression,  72^180. 

Will,  37,38,41,42,49,165,180,195,198,201,202. 

Iradl, (fem.  iradiyyahj . Voluntary,  42,164,202. 
cIrlant  mystical,  or  experiential  icnowledge,  33,79,80. 

*11*0 » Blood  vessel,  14. 
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Vein,  127. 

Irtasama  (yartaslmu) . xo  be  delineated ,4.7, 49,137, 151,153. 
156,161,164. 

Irt learn.  Delineation,  46,161. 

Ishtlrak,  Homonymity,  homonymous,  sense,  20,51,193. 
Ista^adda  (yasta giddu ~1 , xo  become  capable,  184. 

To  have  capacity,  134. 

IstaJanala t io  attain  perfection,  118,126,129,183,184,207. 
To  perfect,  54. 

To  reach  one*s  perfection,  I09. 

Istanbata.  To  infer,  160. 

Iatantaja,  (yastantiiu) . To  deduce,  17. 

Istaqalla  (yastaqillu) . To  comprehend,  5. 

I sti *dad , Aptitude,  34. 

Being  capable,  111# 

Capacity ,7,54,56-58, 64-6  8 , 79 , 81 , 83 , 116-12 1 , 130 , 34  5 , 
154,155,159,175,183. 

Iati *dadM .amt lag,,  Absolute,  or  original  capacity,  54, 

56-61.  (See  *aql  haynla-nT^ 

Istidlal.  Seeking  for  evidence,  102. 

Istikmal,  Becoming  perfect,  173,183,184,188,200. 
Perfection*  perfecting,  78,166,167,181,184. 

Search  for  perfection,  118. 

Istinbat , Inference,  19,210. 

Producing,  70. 

Iatiwa* . Being  in  the  right  state,  121. 

Ithbit,  Existence,  16,184,208.  (See  thubut). 

Proof , proving,  134,166,209. 

Proving  (the  existence  of),  192,208. 

Ithnayniyyah.  Duality,  112. 
iHibar , Logical  inference,  71,102. 

Itlaa,  Unmodified  usage  (of  a thing) , 11,15. 

Ittasala  (yattasilu) . Xo  occur,  8. 
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l 77  ' ' ' ■ 

Ittisal,  Attachment,  116. 

Attainment,  attaining,  153-155,173,179. 
Conjunction  (SeefdhuTjjtisal). 

• Union,  119,179. 

J 

Jabarut , Divine  Majesty,  183. 

Jablah , Jiblah,  JibillAh  f Constitution,  42. 

Natural  constitution,  165,176. 

JablT,  Natural, 176. 

Jadall , Pertaining  to  controversy,  82  (n.2). 

(incontrovertible ,82) . 

Jadhibah^  Attractive, 111.  (see  quwwah  jadhib^h) . 

Janln,  Poetus,  42,43. 

Jannat  al-*agl,  The  garden  of  intelligence, 205  (See  ^alam 
£lzJ^a£l) . 

£££rada  (jniiarridu) . To  free  (from  matter),  62,64. 
JasaMpI*  Msad),  Body, 4, 14, 88, 113-126. 

JasadanI . Corporeal,  31,167. 

Physical,  I37. 

Javhar  (pi.  jawahir) , Essence,  176. 

Substance,  2, 12,16-23, 28, 29 >$2,34, 39, 53, 72, 74~79, 
103  #111, 113 , 123-136,151-154 ,164,165, 171-,  173 , 174 , 
180,182,191,192,203. 

Jawhar  c5qlif  Intelligent  substance,  32. 

Rational  substance,  111. 

- *aqli.  Mental  substance,  I54. 

- Pard , Ultimate  atom,  30. 

- mifariq , Incorporeal  substance,  23,74,153. 

• nafsanl.  soul  substance,  151,154. 

JawharjyyAh.  Substance  property,  203. 

Jidah.  Possession  (a  predicament),  I93. 
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Jihah,  Dimension,  29,184,185. 

(pi.  a.jnas) . Genus,  Ultimate  genus,  14,20,27,28,56, 
84, 108, 138, 139  >141 1 142 ,193, 194* 

Kind,  53,173. 

Jirm  (pi.  air am) , Body,  43,58,90,118,124,153. 

Jirm  al-ard.  The  globe  of  the  earth*  122. 

^ samawl , Celestial  body,  I59  (See  ,1 i sm  s«  ) . 

*>  a 1- shams t The  ball  of  the  sun,  122.  

" Jfonsurl , Elemental  world,  118  (See  .1  i sm  hinsuri ) . 
JirmanI , Physical,  51. 

Jism  ,tSlaaI9  jism  al-calam.  Universal  body,  164,200. 

(See  .jism  kulll). 

"■  Universal  body,  I25. 

^ ™*tlaq , Absolute  body  (corporeality),  57. 

* nabatl . Vegetable  body,  16. 

**  Samawl,  Celestial  body,  133*  (See  a.lsam  al~ samawat ) . 
- *UlwI , Celestial  body,  I7I, 

£i§manl,  JismT,  Bodily,  57,151. 

Corporeal, 9, 50, 67-70, 73, 82, 97, 119, 123, 124, 160, 208. 

Physical,  14, 18, 24, 63, 74', 128, 164, 183. 

Jismiyyah.  Corporeal  nature,  16,17. 

Corporeality,  112. 

ruhaniyyun  (sing,  .iadd  ruhraafll-  Spiritual  ancestors 
40. 

Jus*  (pl.  a.iza*).  organ, 21. 

Particular,  a particular  part,  96,97. 

(Pl.  j,uz*iyyat) . Particular,  8,17,19,30-32,39,48,49 
51,61,63,70,73,76,90,108,126,129,138,151, 
153-155 , 159 , 174 , 179 , 180,202 . 

JuzJ iyyah,  Particularity,  32. 
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K,  El 

fraJinat) . An  existing  thing, 15,52(11. 2) ,129, 
152,153»  159 *196. (See  mukawan). 

Phenomenon,  a phenomenal  being,  14,34.,  114,133, 
134,156,158. 

HSgal  (pi.  kamalat) ■ Completion,  38. 

Perfection,  3,5,6,19,20,39,53,54,79,90,94,98, 
116-118 , 124-126 , 129 , 140 , 153 , 155 , 161 ,163 , 

165 , 169 , 170-176  f 178 , 183-187 , 191 , 196 , 197 , 
200-203,206-209. 

Kamal  awwal.  First  perfection,  19. 

al-quwwah,  Power  in  perfection, 54.  (See  quwwah  kama- 
llyyah). 

“ jjazarl.  Perfection  of  speculative  reason,  53. 

Kanjala,  harnula  (yakmute) . kaiaila  (yakmalu) . To  become  per- 
fect, 98,116.  (See  haroal.  1) . 

gamali,  Perfect, I25.  (See  kamil,  «illah  jgmalijryah) 

KMQil,  Perfect,  63,125,171,181,207. 

Kamm,  Quantity  (a  predicament),  28,63,161,192,209. 
tPPaala  (yukammilu) . To  mate  perfect,  118,163. 

Kammiyyah.  Quantity,  Igl. 

Quantitative  nature,  189, 

K^a  (yakunu) , To  exilt,  to  come  into  being,  62,63,71,76, 

116,120,129,152-154,174,195. 
gaahf , Disclosure,  181,184,185. 

Revelation,  unveiling,  101,184. 

Kathrah,  Multiplicity, 111,  114,185,194. 

Plurality , 71*193, 194. 

Kawfeab . (pi.  kawakib) , Planet,  58,122,198. 

Kawn,  Coming  into  existence,  I53. 

Existence,  I79. 

Object,  48. 
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Kajf,  Quality  (a  predicament),  62,63*161,192. 
gayffiyyah,  111#  (see  al-kavfiyyat  al-arba*)» 

Quality , 195,209.  (See  karri. 

State,  41,168. 

— -^ayfiyygt  al>arbflgf  The  four  primal  natural  properties, 
111. 

gkala* . Void,  49. 

(ynkhluou) , TO  create,  5,15,87,95. 
gialf,  Contradictory,  26,30,163. 

(^ea*  khalidah) , Perpetual,  I77. 

Sl2iSU  Creator,  2,121,150,198,200. 

Khallqah.  Creation,  I25. 

mia,  Creation,  60,89,94,121,323,125,148,049,200,202-208. 
Creature,  15,184,209. 

Porm,  I96. 

Mankind,  12,348,194,202,208. 

Xhass  (fem.  feassah) , Belonging  specifically  to,  170. 
Particular, 20 , 114 ,118 , 137. 

Peculiar,  13,17,137. 

Special,  14,157. 

Specif io ,6 ,21-23 , 50 ,51,62 , 108, 112 , 118 , 120 , 157 , 192 . 

Sfissa^jrakimssu) , To  apply,  347. 

To  belong  specifically  to,  I31, 340, 168,175-177. 

(pl*  kbassiyvah  (pi.  Khasslvratl . jro- 

p erty , 3 8 ,4 8 , II5 , 118 , 139 ”142 , I50 , 160 , I63 , 164 , 20, . 

Special  characteristic,  158,160,163. 

_ Special  quality  or  property, 80, 103, 342, 363, 189. 
Khatab?,  or  jchltabl . a case  of  logical  probability, 82. 
ffiatt,  line,  25J26. 

ffiajal,  Image,  Mentql  image,  2,4,32,67,109,138,140,159, 
172,184,185. 

Imagining,  159,360,181. 
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Betentive  imagination, 32, 33,37, 46, 49, 50, 63, 66,67, 
78-84,88,135,138,139,154,155,158,159,164, 
180,181*  (See  quwwah  khayaliyyah) a 

IMzall,  Imaginative, 7,26, 67, 68, 139, 160. 

Pertaining  to  the  retentive  imagination,  109. 
gijzin,  khazinah . Seat,  46,49,136,198,199. 

S^azin,  khizanah,  Place  of  preservation,  136,137. 

khu.Iaq  (pl.  akhlaq) . Character,  80«*8S-*98 ,113,115, 
116,143,165,167,175,178. 

£ characteristic,  92,177. 

Ethical  character,  or  moral  quality,  52,87-96,168. 
ghulql , (fern,  khulqivvah) . Moral,  90. 

Khasus.  Particularity,  31,206. 

State  of  being  specific,  I94. 

Khususxyyah,  Specific  being,  74. 
gihanah.  Divination,  9,81,82. 
giyasah , Discrimination,  22,209. 

S3il>  alz^ill,  Whole,  the  whole,  17,27,28,55,170,171,173, 
175,180,190,191. 

(fern,  kulliyyah) . General, 39# 

Universal, 8, 17, 19, 31, 48, 53, 61,63, 70, 73, 76, 89, 90, 
108,125,135,151,164,174,180,189,202. 

KullI  mufrad.  Simple  universal,  108. 

Sffiii,  Real  truth  or  nature  of,  187,188,190. 

I 

(pl»  lawahiq) . Concomitant  quality,  32,62-64,70,76, 
108,197. 

Ia*iq , Compatible,  6,163. 

Lams,  Touch  (see  has  sat  al-lams.  quwwat  al-i«™s). 

Lawh,  Tablet,  48,124,200. 
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larch  MahfiTtt,  preserved  Tablet,  I99. 

T&zim  (fem.  lazimaft  t pi.  lawazlm) . Corollary,  necessary. 

corollary,  quality,  9.77,159,197. 

Hamah.  Realm,  4. 

^or  iaa^L),  Meeting  Sod,  5,11,34,180-188. 

Bitf,  Sine  understanding, 22. 

M 

Mafld,  Future  life,  61,167,206. 

Resurrection  (world,  of),  10,14,89.  (See  ‘Slam  al-ma*adK 
Return,  183.  ~ 

— -d—  (pl*  Sifoadi*),  Beginning,  14,38,124,126,160,165,  183, 
188,197,205. 

Category,  108. 

Pirst  principle,  7,57,58,171. 

First  thing,  12 5. 

Fundamental  element,  28. 

Principle,  18,35,53,56,109,131,137,150,155,161,169, 
174,175,179,183. 

Mabda*  *aal3L  Mental  principle,  161. 

awwal,  or  awwall,  First  principle,  56,169,175,183. 
tabf*!.  Natural  principle,  18. 

— ddah  *pl‘  Sawadd),  Material  substance,  31,159,165,199,207. 
Matter,  8,18,20,22,29-32,53,64,75,76,108,113-126,1291 
133,134,138,140,164,165,173,183,189,193,196,197. 

203. 

(fem.  maddiyyah) . Material,  68,76,114-117. 

Subsisting  in  matter,  128,180. 

Mafd^  Non-existent,  72,127,131.  (See  ^adam) 

Mafrud.  Assumed,  28.' 

V 

Maft&  (fem.  mafturah) , Created,  183,200. 

^Sii,  locus,  12,14,16,26,27,34,112,121. 
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' Seat, 16, 28, 46, 47, 50, 51, 162, 176, 189. 

Mahdud,  Defined,  140. 

Finite,  28, 

Specific,  163,202. 

Mahiyyah,  Being,  71,189,190, 

Entity,  74, 75-,  118. 

Material  substance,  22. 

Nature,  112,141,142,173,209. 

Substance,  22-, 112. 

Wah^ub, Veiled,  loi,  (See  hi.jab) . 

Mahmul.  Predicate , 108. 

Mahaus,  Sensed,  47,48,62,66,73,194. 

Sensible,  15,20,48,49,80,138,156,166,200. 

Sensory,  35,48,72,82,83,125,158,168. 

Haican,  Place,  42,49,112,114,115,124,125. 

Space,  142,184,192,203. 

Maltani . In  a place,  203. 

Spatial,  38,203. 

Makaniyyah  (pi.  niaicaniyyat ) , Space  property,  142. 

Makhlug  (pi.  makhlugat ) , Created,  created  thing, 150,195, 197, 200. 
Makhsus  (fern,  mahhsusah) , Particular,  118.  (See  khaas.  ichassa h) 
Special  property,  104,169. 

Specific,  63,184. 

Malakah.  Habitude,  54,  175. 

Habitual  power,  I37,  167 
Habitual  mental  pov/er  36,59. 

Mental  power,  78;  (See  quwwah  mumicinahj 
Malakiy yah . Angelic  nature,  ±43,205. 

Angelic  realm,  12,122. 

Ualakut f kingdom  of  heaven,  Iul,lu3. 

Spiritual  world,  (used  with  rnulk,  q.v. ) ,64,89, 103-105, 
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192, 199 *202,207. 

Ma^l,  Effect,  150,162,189,190. 

— ^pl#  Object  of  knowledge,  89,98,100,181,- 

196. 

M&fea  (pi.  maKanl) . Concept,  30. 

Idea, 8, 37 ,46 ,§8-50, 63,70, 73-75#83, 108, 114,136, 

138-140,162,180. 

I deal  reality  ,16,17,145#  H6 , 155 , 159  # 169 , 171 , 177 , 
179,180. 

Immaterial  entity,  11. 

Immaterial  reality,  37. 

State  (of  affairs),  153,165. 

Ma^na  juz»I.  Particular  idea,  180. 

- kullf,  Universal  idea, 70, 73, 180. 

Mantiq,  logic,  102. 

Mantiqj.  logical,  102. 

— ^fem*  Sa^iulah)  (pl#  mafqulat) . Intelligible,7y9,  1£, 
15,16,20,21,  23-36,56-83,125,135-138,161,163, 
17 1 , 174 , 180 ,200. 

Intelligible  object,  62,64. 

Intelligible  thought,  75, 

Object  of  intelligence,  171. 

Object  of  thought,  35,70. 

Season  (rational) , I27. 

MaSmlat  nazarlyyah.  Intelligibles  of  the  speculative 

reason,  55,  (See  maHulat  ^ula  or  elwvslI ) . 

- thaniyyah . Secondary  intelligibles,  55. 

Jula,  or  awwaliyyah . Primary  intelligibles,  55. 
Macqullvvah.  Intellectual  object,  22. 

Object  of  intelligence,  22. 

State  of  being  intelligibJ  HO. 

Ma*rifah.  Experiential  knowledge,  13,141. 

Mysti cal  knowledge ,3,11,12,24,31,34,61,85,184,136. 
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Science,  33. 

Markab,  Vehicle,  13,34. 

Maahj*ir  «aqllyy?ht  Mental  faculties, 17. (See  mashfar). 

" bltlnah » Jtnt ernal  faculties,  37,106,127,199. 

— (pl*  SashaHr) , Faculty,  17,97,106,  127,199. 

Sense,  23. 

Masher,  mash*ur  bihi  f Perceived,  22,73. 

Retentive,  111.  (See  quwwah  maaikahl. 

MaslSb , Negative,  308. 

Mata,  Time  ( a predicament),  I93. 

Matbu**  To  act  naturally,  50. 

Matlub , Inference,  302. 

Mawdu^,  Deposited,  174. 

Place,  I91. 

— Existent,  existing,  2,8,16,l9,24>3l>34,69(n*6)  ,71, 
98 , 104  > 111 , 123 » 125 , 133 , 134 , 14.1 , 152 , 163 , 165 , 171, 
172, 175 >183 >189-192, I94 >196,201, 203, 205, 209. 

Maw.jud  3casin.  WccLdly  thing,  I58. 

Mawlld  (pl0  mawalid) . Generated,  142* 

Outcome,  200* 

Itolk,  Earthly  world,  64,89,104,105,199,202.203. 

Ittlk,  Possession  (a  predicament),  149.  (gee  iidah). 

Mulk,  Dominion,  349# 

MShal  (pl.  muthul,  amthllah) . Image,  mental  image,  9,48, 

51,61-63,66,72,98,99,171. 

Hiza.1 , Composition,  14. 

Temperament,  57,53,119,126,131,143,145,164,173, 
206,207. 

Mtt*aththlr . That  which  affects,  97,199. 

That  which  causes > 15. 

Ubdaf,  Created,  originated, 4, 14, 124, 192,202, 203, 208. 
Ifabda1  awwal.  First  Emanation,  15*59,149. 

MuMif,  Creator,  117,118,190,192,194,204,210. 

Originator,  2,200. 
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Ffti ^im » Causing  non-existence,  131# 

(P1*  audrakat)  . Apprehended, 8, 22, 30 ,41, 47, 62, 64, 
83,136,155,171,208* 

Object  of  apprehension,  62,64,171,180. 

S&folfe  (pl#  gudrikun,  nmdrikat) , Apprehender,  apprehending, 
6,8,17,22,23,32,36,40,41,46,47,49,106,151, 
199,201.  (see  darrak) . 

Apprehending  medium,  46,47,62,83,171. 

Mufakkirah.  Reflective  faculty,  50,70,105,  (See  quwv/ah 
muf a&VI  rah). 

Mufariq  (Jem.  msfarioah) , Different,  14. 

Free,  29. 

Incorporeal,  8,9,23,27,67,68,72-74,78,115,134-141, 
145,151,153,159,174,183. 

Immaterial,  129,132. 

(*»*•  gnifradah) , Simple  single,  30,108. 

Muftariq . Differing,  16. 

Mttgfeayarah,  Difference,il2,ll5.  (See  taghamr). 

Mughayyabat . The  unseen  siorld,  4. 

(fem.  muharrikah) . Motor,  6,36,37,110,127,199. 
Mover , 148 , 149 , 151 , 153 , 199 , 201 , 202 . 

Muhassalt  Existent,  20. 

. ♦ • 1 

Muhd&th , Brought  into  existence,  I49. 

Muhdlr.  Creative,  2. 

Muhi.  One  that  reveals,  I55. 

Jfiiiab,  Affirmative,  76.  (See  mujabah  knlliyyah,  mi|J abah 
duzaiwah). 

Mil j abah  juz3i$vah,  A particular  affirmative  proposition, 76. 
Mujabah  kulliyyah;  A universal  affirmative  proposition, 76.  ' 
Mujarrad  (fem.  mn.iarradah) . Abstract,  8,70,71. 

Abstract  existence,  7,22. 

Abstract  reality,  119,194. 

Apart  from  matter,  63. 
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Free  from  matter,  or  accidental  qualities, 8,28, 29, 

53, 64, 67, 68, 70 , 76, 114, 137-140, 193, 

Immaterial, 69,71, 140. 

Incorporeal,  167,199* 

Miij arrad  _gan  al-maddah. . or  al«*mawadd , Abstract,  immateirital, 
8,53. 

Free  from  matter,  8,22,31,138. 

Immaterial  and  incorporeal,  124,193. 

Incorporeal,  I93. 

Bnjawarah,  Proximity,  42. 

Mu*jizah  (pi*  mufjizat) . Evidentiary  miracle,  145,165. 

Miracle,  4,141. 

Mtt.iid.  Creator,  191. 

Mukawan,  Formed,  4,205* 

Phenomenal,  208. 

Mukh.  Essence,  4* 

Mukhassas.  Specific,  llg. 

• . ■■ * 

Mukhayyal.  Imaginative,  82. 

Imagined  object,  66. 

Mukhayy j lafy , Imaginative,  69,158.  (See  quwwah  mukhayyj 1 
or  mtakhayyilah,  quwwat  al-takhawul)  * 

Mukhtass.  Particular,  H9. 

Muktaf? , Self-sufficient,  201. 

(fern,  mumkinah) , Possible.  98,132,152,153,189,191, 
194-196,201. 

Possible  existence,  148. 

Potential,  54,55,15®. 

Mumkin  al-wu.jud , Having  potentiality  to  exist,  I50. 

Possible  of  existence,  190,191. 

Munazzah.  Free,  18,196,197,209. 

JfiJS^afil,  Acted  upon,  52,114,115,134-141. 

Munfasil,  Disjunctive,  102. 
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Muntabi L (fem.  muntabi *ah) . Impressed,  34,36,140,176. 

That  which  receives  characteristics,  116,117,127, 
129. 

Man t aha.  Source,  191. 

Muqabalah.  Juxtaposition,  44. 

Muqabil.  Correlative,  25, 

Mug add am.  Antecedent,  10 9. 

Muqaddamafr,  (pi,  mgad'damat ) A Antecedent,  136,175, 
Postulate,  23. 

Premiss, 7, 8, 17,49, 64, 66, 67, 69, 82, 102, 150,194. 

Proposition,  55,108,192, 

Mugaddamah  ta.1ribiyyahr  Categorical  proposition,  108. 
^rabbi^ah,  Postering, 111,  (gee  quwwah  murabbiyyah) 
Murabit . Devotee  front  guard,  107. 

Muraickab  (pi.  murakkabat ) . Compound,  199,200,204. 

Murfd , On©  who  wills,  195,196. 

Murtasim,  Delineated,  135,170.  (See  irtasama). 

Impressed,  62. 

Musabbab . Effect,  197. 

Musawwar.  Pormed,  204. 

mgawwlrah,  Imgge  forming  faculty,  49.  (See  quwwah  musawwi- 
raht  khaval) . 

Mushahad.  Witnessed,  202, 

Mushahad ah.  Observation,  34,47,104,109. 

Vision,  I04. 

Witnessing,  157,182,181-186. 

Mu shahid.  Witnessing,  199, 

Musharakah.  Participation,  208,209. 

Mushtarak,  Common,  108. 

Homonymous,  20. 

Mtista^acaflhi.  Potential,  57. 

Musta^dd,  (fern,  mista^ddah) . Capable,  having  capacity,  15, 

58,79,99,103,117,145. 
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Mustakmll,  Searching  for  perfection,  188. 

Mita»aththir.  Affected,  97,199,200. 

Impressed,  75. 

Mata^ay^ln, .Existing  as  an  individual,  9,77. 
Mut&fattin.  Man  of  understanding,  5. 

Mutaghayir  (fem.  mutaghay&rah) . Different,  113,115. 
mtaghawir.  Transitory,  171. 

Mutahaq^iq  al-dhat . Self -subsist ent,  7 6. 

Mutaharrik.  Moving,  201,202. 

Muta.1  arrid . Devoted  exclusively,  101. 

Free  of  matter,  29. 

Mutakawwin  (fem.  mutakawwinah) . Existing,  I52. 

Something  that  comes  into  existence,  75. 
Mutakhayyal^  Imagined,  48,156,159,180,181,185. 

Object  of  imagination,  181,184. 

Mutakhayyilah,  Imagination,  imaginative  faculty,  50,69, 
70,110,155,156.  (-See  mukhayyilah.  quwwah 
mutakhayyilah). 

Mutamaththil.  Formed,  166. 

Mutanahl  ffem.  mutanlhiyah) . Finite,  25,27. 
limited,  104. 

MutaqatiS  Intersecting,  lg. 

Mutasawwar . Conceived,  29,72,129,158,184. 

Imaged,  49. 

Preformed,  152,164,198. 

Mutaahaficah  (masc.  mutashaf i *•) , Contiguous,  25. 
Mutawahham.  Imaginable,  69. 

Mutawassit  (fem.  mutavassitah) . Medial,  26. 

Mediator,  148,208. 

^laq  mutlaqah) , Absolute,  17,54,97,110,129,1 66, 

I7l)l96. 

Muttahid,  Identical,  18,58,60. 

Unitary,  135. 
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Muttasil.  Conjunctive,  102. 

Muyallidah,  Reproductive, 111.  (S9e  auwwah  muwallidahl. 

w 

- ^ ^fem-  a.abatiyyah)  . Vegetable ,16 ,20 ,39, 40, 119,189, 

206. 

Vegetative,  110,205,206. 

Na£s,  Soul*  (see  combinations). 

Nafe  ammarnh  W'l-wff*,  The  soul  that  is  prone  to  .evil,  13,, 
86,106. 

- basharlyyah,  Human  soul,  59.66, 69(n.6) ,116,136,159. 

(See  nafs  lnsanlwah) . 

falakT  or  falaJdyyah.  Celestial  soul, 7, la, 20, 120, 
345,159.  (See  nafs  aanawiyya'h \ . 

* hayawanf,  or  hayawaniwah.  animal  soul,  18,19,119, 

189,206. 

“ — s^nl.yyah->  Human  soul,  15,18,19,34,51,53,57,81,109, 

114-116,134-141,164,179,189,206. (See  nafs 

bashariwah) . 

- kulliyyah.  Universal  soul,  164. 

• lawwlmah.  A blameworthy  soul,  12. 

• imitma^innah.  A tranquil  soul,  12. 

malalciyyah,  (See  nafs  f alakiyyah « nafs  yya>i  ^ 

* ngbatiyyah,  Vegetable  soul,  17-19,119,189,206. 

- .natiqah,  Rational  soul, 51,108,  138,  139,^44,155,158, 

170,183,206. 

""  3^-dslyyah  nabawiyyah.  Prophetic  divine  soul,  206* 

- samawiyyah,  H'eaverdy  soul,  81,145,166,202.  (See  nafs 

falakiyyah). 

Naf sanl  (fern,  naf saniyyah) , Pertaining  to  soul, 151,154, 
165,166,168,174.  (See  iawhar  nafs&ni). 

Siflis,  Imperfect,  201. 
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Incomplete,  20,173. 

HatTigh,  Bonclusion,  17,49,64,102,138,140. 

Effect,  I95, 

Sljia  (fem.  nftiqah) , Hational,  46,48,51,62,108,113,134, 
138,139, 144, 155, 158,170, 183, 006. 

SSSf,  Class,  variety,  143,144,164. 

Kind  ,62 ,88 ,89 , 132 , 134, 128.-164, 168 , 169 , 174 , 177 , 194. 
Species, 10, 16 ,20, 55-58, 62,65, 86,95, 100, 112, 114, 

115 , 118 , 119 , 123 , 140 , 143 , 144 , 347, 166 , 167 , 171 , 
209. 

Nazafa  (yanga«n) . To  have  inclination,  169. 

Nazar ♦ Consideration,  6, 

Observation,  2,185,187. 

Beflection,  I94. 

Speculation,  7,66,102. 

Sazarf,  Pertaining  to  speculative  reason,  55. 

Speculative , 52,89,90, 102 , 150 , 153 , 154-199 ,201. 
Theoretical,  6. 

Nazzaha , To  hold  free,  193,195. 

Nihayah,  Conclusion, 188. 

Limit,  104,193. 

Nihayat  al-ka*inat.  The  ultimate  phenomenal  being  ,—14. 
Niza1 , Inclination,  113. 

Nizafl,  Inclinational,  118-120* 

Nnbuwvrah.  Erophethood,  4'%!,  141-167,206. 

Nutfah,  Sperma,  30,111,321,345. 

Q 

Qabil  (fem.  qabilah) . Capable,  57,164,202. 

Receptive,  53,120,133. 

Recipient.*  1,7,54,114,115,120,121,138,348,200. 

_Qabul,  Liability,  199. 
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Obedience,  205. 

Reception, 7, 111,117,126,129,138.343. 345.154, 164, 

200,205. 

Receptivity,  120,153,182. 
gadar a gadr , power,  69. 
ga*idah.  Article  of  faith.,  9,76. 

Subsistent,  subsisting, 36, 74, 82, 129,130. 
aa»im  bidhatihi.  Existent,  14. 

“ binaf sihi § Self-subsistent,  136. 
fialb,  Human  soul,  16. 

Human  spirit,  13. 

Alma  (gaqumi) , To  exist,  34,17. 

To  subsist,  97. 

Qanun , Code,  347. 
law,  102 1> 

Procedure,  102. 

garlhah,  Mental  power,  5,6,85,210. 

(or  £iwam) , Existence,  subsistence,  33,96. 

SawlI,  Pertaining  to  speech,  38-40,145. 

SajQQito,  Self -subsisting,  192,207. 
fiidam,  Eternity,  121. 

logical  analogy,  23. 

logical  reasoning,  109,140,160,161. 

Syllogism,  17. 

(fern,  qiyaalyyah) , syllogistic,  82,102. 
flads.  Divine ,6,66,67»79,l-37»  183 . 

Divine  0ne,  3,79,80,137. 
fiudgl,  Divine,  divinely  given, 6, 56, 67, 70, 206. 

Suva  (or  ciwa)  batinah.  Internal  faculties,  46-51. 

Al^tjuwa » l-tabl Hjjv*  al-arba « , The  four  natural  powers, 111. 
2E2W25.  (Pi.  SLiwa),  Faculty,  power. (See  combinations). 

(Hereafter  referred  to  by  the  letter  g.) 
Potentiality , I9 , 20 ,27 ,28, 30 , 54 , 132-134 ,137,163, 183 , 
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204,206. 

QiwvraH  ‘alimah,  Intellectual  faculty,  51.  (see  q.  nazarlyyah) 
^yyah . Practical  faculty,  faculty  of  practical 
^reason,  51-53,154,166. 

- tam1  lah  1 Practical  faculty ,51-53.  (See  q.  *ainaliyyfl'^ ) 

Mental  faculty,  31,73,88,89,105,138,173. 
Rational  faculty,  94. 

**  -^flUyyah  gama-liyyah. . Pac^lty  of  practical  reason, 

156.  (See  *agl  camalT) . 

- badaniyyah,  Bodily  (or  physical}  faculty,  7,52,79, 

175. 

Physical  power,  34. 

~ baMthah  cala>l->fiKl.  Motivating  faculty,36,37. 
dafi»ah,  Expulsive  power,  111. 

darrakah « Apprehending  faculty ,170* (See  q.mudrikah}  • 

* facilah,  Active  faculty,  36,37. 

(or  g.  al-ghadab) , The  irascible  faculty, 
9,80,85*87-88,90,91,106.  (See  ghadab ) . 

- ghadhiyah.  nutritive  power,  111. 

- hadimah,  Digestive  power,  111. 

* feadsiyyah.  Power  of  intuitive  insight,  162. 

* - qudsiyyah.  Power  of  divine  intuitive  insight, 
70. 

* hayawaniyyah,  Animal  faculty,  51*52,108,110,175,176, 

199*201,205,206. 

w Myawaniyyah  mutakhayyilah . wa  mutawahhimah . imagina- 
■ 'fcive  and  estimative  animal  faculty  .51,  52. 

* ^ayawaniyyah  nuzu ciyyah . Appetitive  animal  faculty, 51 

- hayulaniyyah.  primary  physical  power,  55. 

- hissiyyah.  Sensory  faculty,  109*155, 157. 
jnsaniyyah.  Human  faculty,  51-56,201,205,206. 

- jadhibah.  Attractive  power,  111. 

- Jismfiniyyah  (or  llsmjyyah)  ^Physical  faculty, 74, 128. 
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Quwah  tamaliyyaht  Power  In  perfection, 5 5 (see  i^-iSi 
al-duwwah) . 

Retentive  imagination,  48, 50 ,109, 110, 
156,  (See  khayal) , 

lamaiyyah,  faculty  of  touch,  42.  (see  a.  al^lnms). 

* masikah.  Retentive  power,  111. 

- mubsirah,  faculty  of  sight,  43,46.  (See  hassat  al- 

basar) . T>~" 

mudrikah,  Apprehending  faculty,  40 ,45, 46, 106, 199* 
mufakkirah,  Reflective  faculty,  50,69,105. 
muharrikah,  Motor  faculty, 36, 37, 110,12 7,199. 

bi ’l-fisj.  Active  motor  faculty,  llo. 
B^W^ahJor  mutakhawilah) . Imaginative  faculty, 
47,50,80-84,110,154-156,158,166.  (See  ^ 
al-takhawul) . 

- murabbiwah.  Fostering  power,  111. 

**  iminikinah . Potential  power,  54,55. 

misav/wirah,  Image  forming  faculty ,49, 50. (See  khayal) . 

* mutlaoah.  Absolute  power,  54. 

- * hayulaniyyah,  Absolute  physical  power, 54. 

^ raiwwalidah.  Reproductive  power.  111. 

* nabatiyyah.  Vegetative  power,  ll0,205f. 
nafsaniyyah,  Faculty  of  the  soul,  165,166,168,174. 

* uazariyyah , Faculty  of  speculative  reason, 53-56, 

160,166. 

- nuzu*iyyah.  Appetitive  faculty,  llo. 

* garnish.  Faculty  of  hearing,  46. 

* g^waniyyah. ( or  shahmigyah) . Faculty  of  physical 

desire, 9, 80, 84-87, 88, 90, 91, 94, 164.  (See 

sh&hwah). 

“ sh^jgjrah  (or  q.  al-shaam).  faculty  of  smell, 42-43. 

- tablHrvah.  Natural  power.  111. 
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Quwwah  wahmlyyah.  Estimative  faulty ,46, 47, 48-49, 50, 51, 

73 , 136*  (See  wahm). 

al-dhakl rah , Faculty,  of  re  collection  >49,51,  (See 
hafizah.  hafizah  wa  rihaTHygM 
al-hafizah,  Faculty  of  memory ,49,51. 

- al.^fikr,  Power  of  thought,  84,86. 

alr^a^alyyah,  Power  of  seal  for  the  right, 84,85, 
aO^lams,  Faculty  of  touch, 41f.  (See  hassat 
al^afs,  Faculty  of  the  soul,  150. (Se^  q . nafsini^ah) - 
al-nutg,  power  of  utterance,  84. 
al-takhayyul , Faculty  of  imagination,9,49f  ,73, 

80-84 >90, 150.  (See  q.  mukhayyiT 
- al-tamyfz,  Power  of  dis crimination, 84. 

E 

"^anl  ( fea • rabbanjyyaA) . Divine.  (See  BabubI). 

SS^ubl  (fem.  rabubiyyah) , Divine,  10, 59, 101,103, 104,154, 

241,142,144. 

— (pl*  £adh£ni;f  vice,  9,52,79,80-98,116,144,165, 

172. 

law  (pi.  rusum) , Descriptive  definition,  19,141, 142. 

Bale,  38. 

Bawiyyah.  Deflection, 51,175. 

BsZZf  Idea,  159,174. 

Judgment , 6,91,179. 

Thinking,  19. 

Ba*y  .1uza3L  Particular  idea,  I59. 

Baay  kullT.  Universal  idea,  I59. 

SSSljf  ligature , 37,198. 

Msalah,  Apostleship,  4,81,141-167. 

Bububiwah.  Divinity,  142. 

(pl#  arwahj  . (See  combinations)  • 
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Human  soul,  16. 

Human  spirit,  100. 

gih  al-qmiB,  Divine  Spirit, 15, 124, 126, 136. 

" canil.  national  spirit.  111. 

basharl  (or  bashariwah) . Human  spirit  ,99,111-126. 

- JiayawatJ,  Animal  spirit,  127,198,204. 
luhani . Mental,  51. 

Spiritual, 82, 83*97, 124, 160, 165*167, 171, 201. 

Spiritual  being,  024,148,171,200,208. 

Spiritual  reality,  135. 

Butubah.  Moisture,  41,43,111. 

Butabah  jalldlyyah,  The  crystalline  humor  of  the  eye  ,44. 
Bi*yah.  Bream  vision,  155. 

Sight  vision,  181,182,185. 

S,  S 

BUss,  eternal  bliss,  4,5,10,67,84,89,94,98,167- 
179,186. 

SSfiSb  (pi.  asbabj , cause,  95, 113,132, 137,153,166,170,172, 
190,194,195,197,202. 

Means,  101,109,110,173,195. 

Secondary  cause,  64,88,103,104,109,113-115,117-120, 
129,193. 

Source,  162. 

g^dara  (yasdiru . yasduru ) . To  emanate,  204. 

|adir,  Emanating,  04,191. 

(P1*  saklnat J . Calm  influence,  8,12. 

(pl.  gulubj . legation, 71, 108. 

gam®,  Hearing  ,45, 204.  (See  has  sat  al-sam®.  q.  samHyyah)^ 
Snese  of  heating,  si, j§3. 

SSESSi  samawiyyah) . Celestial, I5I-I53, 159. 

Heavenly,  118-120,166,202. 
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garmad,  Eternity,  179. 

(lash^iruj , ghacura  (yash.curu) . To  be  aware, 70, 73, 
To  have  physical  and  emotional  knowledge,  $2. 

To  perceive,  73*^75,191. 

^had"  (iS^ahiduJ , To  witness,  155.  (See  mushahadah). 
Shabah  (pi.  ashbah) , Form,  44. 

Image,  shape,  30,47. 

Shahwah,  Inst,  79,101,178. 

Passion,  65,80,84,187. 

Physical  desires,  37,68,80,84-87,94,96,98,100,101, 
105^107, 110, 168, 172, 177, 178, 182,187.  (See 
q.  shahwivvah ) > 

ghahwat  al-batn.  Appetite  of  the  belly, 86, 107, 169.  (See 
shahwat  \ , 

* al-farj , Concnpiscence,  86,87,107,169. 

- al-jima*.  Sexual  desire,  95. 
al-tacam.  Desire  for  food,  94. 

Shakir.  Aware,  135,136. 

One  that  perceives,  percipient,  73,74. 

(pl«  ashMias) . Individual,  123,147,148,161. 
Individual  instance,  63. 

Personality,  126. 

ghakhB  al-^agl,  Personality  of  the  intelligence, 126.  (See 

%ol  mn ahftlrti lrVm  d) 

ghalch siyyah,  Individuality,  151.  (See  si yya ^ J « 

(pi.  ashkalj  , Figure,  shape, 26, 44, 99, 102, 118, 184, 198. 
Shamm.  Smell,  43. 

ghaqawah,  Misery,  eternal  misery ,4, 5, 10, 89, 98, 167-179. 
3fear!»  law  (divine,  religious},  6,9.14,59-61,87,88,90,91, 
92,94,95,99,134,168,178,184,186 ,202 ,208. 

Shari  «ah.  Divine  law, 6, 16,20, 52, 167, 207. 

law,  85,126,147. 
ghartjyyat.  Divine  law,  61. 
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( 

3SH*!“>  Perception,  18,23*24, 73-?5»173. 

Physical  and  emotional  knowledge,  72. 

|lfah.  Attribute,  3,4,8,11,15,64,65,69-71,76,89,96,104, 
120,121,188,193,197,208,210. 

Auditory  canal,  45. 
glnfehe  Base,  133. 

Direction,  government,  35,114, 

^ Domination,  157, 

Sofsatafl,  Sophistic,  82. 

Sjikun,  Inertia,  87. 

Sunnah.  Divine  economy,  145,181,102. 

Buie.,  147,148. 

(Pi*  fuwar) . Attribute,  17,18. 

Form , 26-32 ,3 5 ,44-49 , 53-57 , 61-72 ,78,80-83,98,99,102, 

104,105,110,111,117-121,128,133-140,343,145, 

151 , 153-161,164 , 170 , 184 , 185 , 187 , 189 , I92 , I98 ,203. 
Image,  44,48,50,180. 

Bepresentation,  45,198. 

|urah  *aqliyyah,  Mental  form,  135,137,153,164 
- Mssiyyah.  Sensible  form,  164. 

• iradiyyah,  Voluntary  form,  164. 

“ i^B^aniyyah.  Corporeal  form,  119. 

• tabl *lyyah . Physical  form,  H9. 

* thaniyah.  Secondary  form,  57. 

* ^5la.  Primary  form,  57. 

T,  I 

abbada  ( yata3 abbadu ) . To  be  everlasting,  2. 
jte*aqqala  (yata*aqqalu) . To  understand,  72,151.  (see 
jaqala.  ^aaalfl)* 

Tafaqqul,  Intellection,  18,22,35,151. 

Intelligible  knowledge,  I35. 
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Knowledge,  Rational  knowledge,  31,72. 
Understanding , intelligible  understanding, 9, 72, 
74,75,136,140. 

j^aththara  (jataJaththara) . To  be  affected,  67,68,76,78, 
97,176,199,200. 

Ia» aththnr , Being  affected,,  influenced,  53, 86. 

^afayyana  (yata«awanu) . jo  exist  as  an  individual, 9, 77, 
163.  (See  muta^yyinj . 

|ab^  (pi.  tibae) , Nature,  86,92,109,133,145,152,170,172, 
173,195-197. 

Temperament  , 92 . 

Nature,  53,108,125,126,129,132,152, 
164,166,183,199 ,200 ,203-207. 

Temperament,  165,204. 

TabT^I  (fern,  tabf*iyyahj , Natural,  19 , 50, 59 >69 (n. 6) ,118, 
119,348,164,166,191,195,201. 

Physical,  II9. 

Tafahhama  (yataf ahhamn ) . To  comprehend,  21. 

Tafafckur.  Syllogistic  thinking,  8,102,161. 

Tafattana  ( yataf attanu) . To  understand,  21. 

Tafsli,  Analysis, *50, 110. 

Taghayara  (yataghsyaru) . To  differ,  113,115. 

■tafihayur , Difference,  112,113,116.  (See  mughavqrft^ ) , 
Differentiation,  113. 

Distinction,  112. 

Tahaddus,  Intuitive  activity,  162. 

Tahayyu*,  Capacity,  155,166.  (See  istifdlL}. 

Tahqfq . Affirmation,  I50. 

Bealization,  103. 

Verification,  113. 

gahrik.  Movement,  100,189,198,203,204. 

Moving,  165,196,200,206. 

Tahsll,  Acquisition,  to  acquire,  79,108,109,179. 
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Attaining,  attainment,  7,20,75,78.  (See  husul). 
Obtaining,  69,70,94,102. 

Positing,  8. 

Ta.1  a ^.la  (yatajalla) , To  be  or  become  manifest,  to  manifest 
oneself,  3,102,184,185. 
iSliall,  Divine  manifestation,  184,185. 

Self  manifestation,  184. 

Tajarrada  (jrata^arradu) , To  be,  or  become  free  from  matter, 
29,159,179. 


Ta.1  ar rad.  Abstraction,  28. 

Freedom  from  matter,  183. 

SSlr^bl,  Categorical,  108,  (See  mug add Amah  tairibiyyah). 

lalrld*.  Abstraction,  22,62,64,68,5:5. 

Abstracting  activity,  61-64. 

Activity  in  Abstraction,  6 

Freeing  from  matter,  31,62,108,140,171. 

Ventricle,  50,51,198.  (See  batn) . 

Igakhayyala  (gataMiayvalu ) . Jo  imagine,  81,155-157,172,184. 

SSJfeaZZSl,  Imagination,  35,47,49,70,73,78,80,81,83,90,138! 

151 , 153-155,157-159 , 162 , 182 , 198 , 199 ,201 ,204. 


I see 


Oil). 


Imagining,  139,156,159. 

[t  Imaginative,  49. 

TaTrhlfd.  Perpetuation,  177. 
faMunln,  Conjecture,  154. 

TaMitltl.  Outword,  12,13. 

Tafcyin.  Formation,  202 t 205. 

Takwlnl . Creative,  205. 

Tall,  Consequent,  108. 

Tamam.  Being  complete,  208. 

Completeness,  perfection,  201. 

Tamaththala  (jrataaaththaln ) . To  be  formed,  to  take  form, 
137,162,166. 
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Tamaththul,  Formation  of  images,  136. 

Tamthll.  Forming,  136. 

Tanzll,  word  of  Revelation,  117, 124, 200. 

Ta^lld,  Religious  authority,  5,101. 

Taqlldi a Based  on  authority,  161. 
traditional,  101. 

An  extreme,  extremity,  25,26, 28, 91-91,98,160. 
Tarklb . Combination,  199. 

Composition,  69,202. 

Synthesis,  50,110. 

Tartlb . Syllogistic  arrangement,  102. 

Tasalsala  (yatasalsalu ) . To  he  an  endless  chain,  69,72. 
Tasalsul.  Endless  chain,  69,124* 

^asawwara  ( yat  asav/waru ) . To  conceive,  conceived,  71,75, 

78#, 84, 85, 92, 151, 153,165,174, 175. 

Tasawwur,  Conception,  71, 102, 108, 109,140, 159,160, 174, 184, 
195. 

Giving  visible  form,  206. 

Sasdl£,  Belief,  believing,  53,71,102,109,142,174. 
lasdlfll,  Being  believed,  71.  (See  ‘wmx  taadfqiyyahh 
Taswlr . Formation,  204.  "" " r"~ 

Thabbata  (yuthabbitu) . To  determine,  I93. 

Taathlr.  Being  affected,  83. 

Effect,  205. 

Effectiveness,  16 5. 

Tawahhum.  Assumption,  27. 

Estimation,  73,204  (See  wahm). 

Tawallada  (yatawalladu) . To  be  generated,  138. 

Tavatu* , Agreement',  20,193. 

Tawhld , Unity,  14. 

Doctrine  of  unity,  103. 
favlld , Reproduction,  189 . 

Tazahur,  Collaboration,  cooperation,  6,59,159. 
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Existence,  16,202.  (See  ithbat). 
|a5£l*  Physical,  13. 


tJ,  *0 

Ufnq  al-mala* i tab  (or  al-malahlvvah ) ■ Angelic  sfchere,,Domi 
alon  of  angels. , 12,98. 

~~~  farurlyyah.  Necessary  sciences,  55,89. 

_TJlum  yaqlnlyyah,  Absolute  certain  sciences,  89,178. 

(p~L»  unmiahat ) « niH  *»•■!«_  inn 

S^at  al^Fn,  Thf  main^viriiAes , 88-98. 

Pmur  haJinah  wa  faald«,>.r  Worldly  affairs,  52. 

fer  tasd£qiyyab,  Things  that  have  to  be  believed,  71. 
Pnbubat  al-hamv^  optical  cone,  44. 

iEtel  (pl.^nasir),  Element,  42,90,126,128,164,165,199, 
202,204. 

fgnsurl , Elemental,  118,119,129,159. 


W 

mil  (Pi.  awdif),  Position  (a  predicament),  17,25,26,28, 

29,62,63,193,205. 
ffahdah.  One,  111. 

Oneness,  unity,  17,28,68,124,175. 

Wahdanlwah . Oneness,  7,188,192. 

I^id,  Unit,  unity,  7,68,69,133,192,193. 

Unitary,  112. 

gahid  Haqq,  The  One  Eeality,  The  Beal  One,  7,69,192. 
te£,  Estimation  47, 63,108, 110,135,136, 156-158, 197^99, 
201.  (See  n.  wahmi yyati  > 
m&Zt  Prophetic  inspiration,  9,14,82,162. 

. revelation,  4,134,143,145,147,167,168,204. 

^SS2i,  Belonging  to  revelation,  I55. 
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ffajib , gajib  al-wa,1ud.  Necessary  of  existence,  189-191, 

193,195. 

Vallada  (yuwallidu) . To  reproduce,  19.  (See  awlada) . 

Waaat  (pi*  await) , The  mean,  94,96,98. 

Medium,  23,24,163. 
ffafg*  Attribute,  193,208. 

Characteristic,  201. 

Quality,  I95* 

Watar , Tendon,  37,198. 

Wi.ldan.  Ecstasy,  79,80. 

Mystical  expedience,  47. 

Wgjub,  Necessary  existence,  117. 

Wa.1ub  al-wu.iud . Necessity  of  existence,  190. 

Wajud.  Existence,  2,8,17,18,24,29-32,37-39,49,56,57,62, 

63, 71, 72, 74, 84, 104, 108, 110T113, 116-121, 
126-132 , 136 , 341, 148-153 , 160 , 164,171-175, 
179,189-195,202,204,207,209,210. 

Y 

Yaqjn,  Certainty,  87,170. 

Yaqlnl , Certain,  8,82,89,172,178. 

Of  absolute  certainty,  161,164. 

Z,  Z 

Zahara  (yazharu) , To  be,  become  manifest,  to  manifest  one- 
self, 188,206. 

Za*idah  (pi.  zawa*id) , Accidental  quality,  171. 
Protuberance,  42. 

Zaman,  (pi.  azminah) , Age,  123,210. 

Time,  period  of  time,  112-116,123-128,130,131, 
140,142,149,178-180. 
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Zamani , Temporal,  114,203. 

Zann  (pi*  zunua) , Supposing,  supposition,  157*160, 165« 

Thinking,  thought,  153,160. 

Zaviyah  (pi.  z away  a) , Angle,  44* 
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al^Maqdi  si , lI  TttiT 
Zada  Payd  Allah 


al-Mu*,jam  al-Mufahras  Li3  a If  a z al-Our^an 
(Bar  al-Kutub;  al-Misriyyah  Press, 

Cairo,  1364/1945). 

Path  al-Rahman  Litalib  JAyat  al-Qur*an 
(al-Ahliyyah  Press,  Beirut,  1323  A.H.), 


Our*  an,  Text  And  Translations 


al-Mishaf  al-Sharif 

7 • • 

(al-Amiriyyah  Press,  Cairo ,1347,A.H. ). 
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Bell*  Richard 


Dogrul,Omer  Riza 


Kasimirski,  M. 
Rodwell,  ■ J.M. 


Sale,  George 


The  Qar* an 

(T.  & T.  Clark,  Edinburgh, 1937-1939) » 
(2  vols.). 

Tanri  Buyrugu. 

(2nd.  Print,  Ahmet  Halit  Kitabemi, 
Istanbul,  1947). 

Le  Koran 

(Charpantier,  Paris,  1874). 

The  Koran 

(J.M.  Dent  & Sons  Ltd. , London  & 
Toronto*  E.  P.  Dutton  & Co., 

New  York,  1929). 

The  Koran 

(Predrick  Warme  & Co.,  London). 


Tradition,  Collections 


Ibn  Anas,  Malik 

I bn  Hanbal,  Ahmad 

• » 

b.  Muhammad 

• 

Ibn  Majah,  Abu  eAbd 
Allah  Muhammad  b. 
Yazfd 

cIraqI,  Abu* 1-Pad 1 
cAbd  al-Rahlm  b. 
al-Husayn 


Al-Muwatta* . with  Zurqanl*s  Sharh 
(Cairo, *1279-1280/1868),  (4  vols!). 

Musnad,  ed.  by  Ahmad  al-Halabi, 

. • • 
(al-Maymaniyyah  Press, 

Cairo,  1313  A.H.),  (6  volsj. 
u 

Al-Sanan , with  a commentary  by  Pakhr 
al-Hasan. 

(Dehli,  1889),  (2  vols.  in  one  book). 


Al-MUghnl  *An  Haml  al-Asfar  Pi'l-Asfar, 
in  al-Ghazalx’s  Ihya*  cUlum  al-Dln 
(Dar  al-Kutub  al- *Arabiyyat  al-Kubra, 
Cairo,  1334  A.H.). 
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al-Madanl , Muhammad  Al-Itha£at  al-Saniyyah  E^l-Ahadlth 

al-Qudsiyyah 
(Haidarabad,  1323  2.H.). 


Muslim,  Abu • 1-Husayn 
b.  al-HajjaJ 


al-Hasa* I , Abu  cAbd 
al-Bahman  Ahmad  b. 
cAlI  b.  Shucayb 

al-Qastalanl , Ahmad 
b.  Muhammad 


4.  - 

TayalisI,  Abu  Da*ud, 

• c & 

Sulayman  b.  Da*ud 
b«  al-Jarud 


Sahlh,  with  Mahawi 1 s Sharh 
(Behli,  1309  A.H. ) , (2  vols. ) . 

Sahih 

• • • 

(al«<Amirah  Press,  Cairo, 1330 -1334  A.H.) 
(8  vols.  in  4 books). 

gitab  al-Si&ta” 

(Cairo,  1312  A.H.),  (2vols.). 

I r shad  al-Sarl  I la  Sharh  Sahih 
al-Bukharl 

(6th  Ed.,  al-Amlriyyah  Press, 

Cairo,  1304-5/1886),  (10  vols.). 

Musnad 

(Haidarabad,  1321  A.H.). 


al-Tirmidhl,  Abu  fIsa  Al-Jami  * . with  Jur^ani  * s Usui  al- 
Muhammad  b.  *lsa  b.  Hadlth 
Sawrah  (Lucknow,  1310/1893). 


Tradition.  Concordances 

Wensinck,  A.  J.  Concordance  Et  Indices  de  La 

Tradition  Mu su 3 mane 

(E.J.  Brill, Leiden,  1938-1946), 

(incomplete  Set). 

* A Handbook  of  Early  Muhammadan 

Tradition 


(E.J.  Brill,  ltd.,  Leiden,  1927) 
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Works  o.f  al-Ghazali 


Brockelmann,  Carl  G-eschiohte  Per  Arabischen  Lit-ceratux 

(E.  J.  Brill,  Leiden,  I937) .Suppl.  X. 

Op,  Cit, 

(2nd  Ed,,  E.J,  Brill,  Leiden  1934), 


Jelebi  J£atib(or  Haji 
Khalifa)  ..Mustafa  b, 
Abdallah. 

Gardner,'  W.R.W. 

Al-Ghazall 


Rida,  Muhammad 

• • 

^1-Subki , Taj 
ai-Bln 

Al-ZabidI,  Sayyid 
Liurtada 

Zwemer,  Samuel  M. 


Encyclopaedia  of  Islam 
(See  Encyclopaedias) . 

Kashf  al-Jnnun  Lkn  AsiimPl-Kutub  Wa‘l- 
Punun  (Maarif  Matbaasi,  Istanbul, 1941) 

Ai-Ghazlii 
(See  Biography) . 

Al4Munqidh  Min  al -Dalai 

” "'4  "l“ 

(See  Biography) , 

Al-Qustas  al-Mustaqim 
(See  Biography  J . 

Islam  Ansiklopedesi 
(See  Encyclopaedias) 

Abu  Hamid  al-Ghazali,  Ha.vatuhu  Wa 
3Ara* uhu  Wa  Musannafatuhu 
(See  Biography) , 

Tabaqat  ai-Shaficiy,vat  al-lCubra 
{See  Biography) 

Ithaf  al-Sadat  al-kuttaqln 
4See  Biography) 

A Moslem  Seeker  After  God 


(See  Biography) 
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Macdonald,  D.B. 


Margoliouth,  D.S. 


Padwick,  Constance 
E. 


Smith , Margaret , 


Wo  If  son,  Harry 
An  stryn 


Zwemer , S.M. 


Period! cal 3 

"Al-Eazi  in  Princeton  University 
chapel" , The  Moslem  World.  XXVIII, 
(October, 1938),  p.  208-209. 

"Wahm  In  Arabic  And  Its  CognatesS, 
Journal  of  The  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
XXXIV,  (October, 1922) ,p.  505-521. 

"Christ  In  lslamr- 

ScBOBitory  Times . V, (1893-94) ,p.  59, 

107 , 177-178 , 503-504 , 561. 

, "Al-Ghazall  And  The  Arabic  Texts  of  The 
Gospels", 

The  Mos&em  World.  XXIX, (April, I939) , 
p.  110-140. 

"Al-Ghazall  On  The  Practice  of  The 
Presence  of  God", 

The  Moslem  World.  XXIII,  ( January,  1933) , 
P«  16— 23» 

"The  internal  Senses  In  latin,  Arabic, 
and  Hebrew", 

The  Harvard  Theological  Review  .XXVTTT . 
(April, I935). 

"The  terms  Tasawwur  And  Tasdiq  In 
Arabic", 

The  Moslem  World .XXXIII , ( April, I943) , 

, 114-128. 

"Jesus  Christ  In  The  Ihya  Of  al-Ghazali" 
35 ie  Moslem  World  .VII , (April , I9I7)  , 
p.  144-158. 


